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CHAPTER  I. — THE  GREAT  DEBATE. 

“  A  short  three  pounds  that  fish  did  weigh 
At  first,  as  I'm  alive  ; 

Alas  !  he  pulls  the  scale  to-day 
Some  ounces  over  five. 

“We  call  that  monster  maritime. 

The  telescopic  trout ; 

Because  he  gains  in  length  each  time 
That  Dickson  ‘  pulls  him  out.’  ” 

—Cl  GiT. 

Without  doubt  it  was  a  monster  ; 

and  it  daily  increased  in  size.  In 
fact,  its  diurnal  rate  of  growth  was 
never  equalled,  except,  perhaps,  by  a 
certain  envious  frog,  which,  it  may  be 
remembered,  attempted  to  increase  its 
bulk  by  artificial  means,  and  burst 
under  the  pressure,  or  rather,  over  and 
outside  the  pressure. 

When  the  “  speckled  giant  ”  was  first 
■seen,  it  was  said  to  weigh  two  pounds, 
and  to  measure  twelve  inches  in  length 
1  .y  sixdn  circumference.  Tins  was  on  the 
Monday.  On  the  Tuesday  it  weighed 
three  pounds  and  a  half,  and  measured 
eighteen  inches  by  nine.  By  the  Saturday 
its  weight  had  increased  to  eight  pounds, 
and  its  size  to  “as  long  as  your  arm 
and  as  thick  as  your  leg.” 

Some  said  it  was  ten  years  old,  and 
wore  a  gold  ring  in  its  gills,  like  the 
carp  at  Fontainebleau.  Others  said  it 
was  a  myth.  Jack  Arundel  laughed 
the  latter  statement  to  scorn. 

“  Did  anybody  ever  see  a  myth  1  ”  he 
scornfully  asked. 

Muggins  minor  said  lie  had  seen  a 
moth  and  a  midget.  Muggins  major 
had  read  several  myths  and  seen 
statues  of  mythological  gods  and  god¬ 
desses,  and  other  fearful  wild  fowl,  in 
the  British  Museum.  Pressed  upon  the 
point,  had  he  seen  a  myth,  a  tangible 
myth?  he  admitted  that  he  didn’t  think 
he  had,  but  added  that  he  had  seen 
almost  everything. 

Jack  prevented  all  further  argument 
by  making  an  important  statement. 

“  .Some  of  you  fellows  seem  to  think 
the  ‘speckled  giant’  all  gammon  and 
spinach,”  he  said,  “  but  I’ve  seen  it.” 

This  settled  the  question  of  the 
“  giant’s  ”  existence.  Jack  Arundel  was 
too  quick-tempered,  and  too  prone  to 
appeal  to  “trial  by  fists”  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  for  any  one  to 
gi vehim  the  “  lie  direct.” 

Muggins  major  looked  as  if  he  would 
like  to  give  him  the  “  lie  circum¬ 
stantial,”  or  the  “  countercheck  quarrel¬ 
some.”  He  contented  himself  with  the 
“  quip  modest  ”  and  “  retort  courteous.” 

“  If  you’ve  seen  it,  that  settles  it,”  he 
said.  ‘  I  should  j  ust  like  to  see  it  my¬ 
self.  Giants  are  not  to  be  seen  every 
day  any  more  than  myths.” 

The  existence  of  the  “  speckled  giant  ” 
being  agreed  upon,  the  next  question 
that  arose  was  how  to  transfer  it  from 
its  native  element  to  a  well-larded  fry¬ 
ing  pan. 

The  giant’s  stronghold  was  a  pool  in 
a  coppice  through  which  purled  the 
small  brook  that  ran  by  Alne  Abbey 
School. 

A  committee  of  “ways  and  means” 
forthwith  proceeded  to  sit.  It  num¬ 
bered  twelve.  Jack  Arundel  in  the 
chair,  Ralph  Funibois  on  the  vice-stool. 
Parliamentary  language  only  to  be 
spoken. 
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“  How,  gentlemen,”  said  Jack,  rapping 
the  table  with  a  wicket  mallet,  “  this 
committee  has  been  formed  to  debate 
and  consider  the  best  method  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  ‘  speckled  giant,’  a  title  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  a  monstrous 
trout  that  hangs  out — ahem  ! — that  in¬ 
habits  a  pool  in  the  coppice.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  ‘  giant  ’  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Alne  Abbey  School. 
Jack  Bannocks,  we  have  seen  and  cap¬ 
tured.  Tommy  Sticklebacks  have  ere 
now  been  lugged — ahem  ! — fallen  a  prey 
to  the  crooked  pins  and  hooks  of  the 
juniors.  There  is  a  vague  rumour  that 
a  mathematical  master  once  caught  a 
couple  of  perch  and  a  small  roach — ” 

“  It  was  a  gudgeon,”  corrected  the 
vice-chairman. 

“  A  gudgeon,  was  it  ?  Well — it  was 
many  years  ago.  He  caught  a  couple 
of  perch  and  a  gudgeon  ;  but  a  trout, 
weighing — how  much,  Mr.  Vice?” 

“  Eight  pounds  two  ounces,  more  or 
less,”  replied  Funibois,  gravely. 

“  A  trout  weighing  eight  pounds  more 
or  less,”  continued  the  chairman,  “  the 
mathematical  master  never  dreamt  of. 
It  is  rara  avis.” 

“  I  rise  to  order,”  interrupted  Muggins 
major.  “  The  lion,  chairman  has  desig¬ 
nated  the  ‘  speckled  giant  ’  rara  avis.” 

“  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  hon. 
chairman  is  quite  correct, ’’said  Funibois. 
“  The  flying-fish  is  an  uncommon  bird  ; 
the  ‘  speckled  giant  ’  is  much  more  un¬ 
common  ;  a  bird  was  never  seen  like  it. 
The  hon.  member  bases  his  objection  on 
the  facts  that  it  possesses  no  feathers , 
and  cannot  fly.  I  hope  it  will  soon 
make  the  acquaintance  of  a  Jiy  wholly 
constructed  of, feathers.  I  guess — ahem  ! 
— I  am  convinced  that  if  it  take  the  fly 
in  conjunction  with  a  hook,  it  will  take 
its  hook  from  the  brook,  and  fly  to  the 
bank — thus  establishing  its  claim  to  the 
designation  of  ‘  rara  avis.’  ” 

“  The  hon.  member  in  the  vice-chair, 
is  a  brick  !”  exclaimed  the  chairman. 
“  I  mean  he  has  made  a  very  lucid  and 
conclusive  defence  of  my  remark.  We 
will  now  proceed  with  the  business 
before  the  committee.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  trespass  when 
we  enter  the  coppice,  and  that  Farmer 
Headlands  owns  two  beastly — ahem  ! — 
brindled  bulldogs.  Patched  trousers  are 
derogatory  to  the  school.  Bites  are 
painful  to  the  person.  Therefore,  cau¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  I  beg  to  move  the 
first  resolution,  ‘That  this  committee 
is  of  opinion  that  the  capture  of  the 
“  speckled  giant  ’’  should  be  left  entirely 
to  this  committee  ;  and  that  all  out¬ 
siders  found  in  the  coppice  should  be 
tied  up  to  trees  and  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  brindled  bulldogs.’” 

“I  beg  to  second  that  resolution,” 
said  the  vice  -  chairman,  rising  ;  “  it 
shows  a  proper  consideration  for  the 
three  parties  principally  concerned,  to 
wit.  the  farmer,  the  ‘  speckled  giant,’ 
and  ourselves — as  distinguished  from 
the  hundred  other  boys  in  the  school.” 

The  resolution  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

“And  now,”  continued  the  chairman, 
“  I  would  like  to  hear  the  views  of  the 
individual  members  of  this  committee 
as  to  the  best  means  to  capture  the 
‘  giant.’  ” 

Muggins  major  rose  to  his  feet  with  a 
jerk. 


“  Mr.  Chairman,  vice,  and  gentlemen, 
my  brother  and  I  possess  several  rip¬ 
ping—” 

“  Order  !  order  !  ”  cried  the  chair¬ 
man. 

“  Several  fizzing — ” 

“ Order  !  order  !  ” 

“  Several  first-rate  rods  and  lines.  I 
propose  that  we  find  some  worms  and 
go  fishing,  and  that  you  all  keep  away 
and  let  us  have  a  fair  chance.” 

“  Well,  that’s  cool  !  What  cheek  ! 
That’s  just  like  Muggins,”  blurted  out 
Harry  Bluffton. 

“  Order  !  order  !  Parliamentary  lan¬ 
guage,  if  you  please,”  said  the  chair¬ 
man.  “  The  hon.  member’s  proposition 
is  remarkably  characteristic.  It  is 
negatived  without  a  division. " 

Joe  Sapington  (born  within  the  sound 
of  Bow  Bells)  got  upon  his  pedal  ex¬ 
tremities. 

“  Mr.  Chairmen,  and  gentleman,  I — 
I  beg  to  propose  that  we  purchase  seve¬ 
ral  steel  rat-traps,  and  set  them  in  the 
brook.  Mamma  found  them  very  effi — 
effi  —  effica/dous  with  the  rats  that 
used  t@  get  into  the  parlour  cupboard 
and  eat  the  jam.” 

“  I  beg  to  suggest  that  wooden  mouse¬ 
traps  and  toasted  cheese  will  be  found 
equally  ‘efficacious,’”  said  Funibois, 
with  Lord  Chief  Justice  gravity. 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  re¬ 
mark. 

“  Older  !  order  !  ”  cried  the  chairman, 
sternly. 

“  The  hon.  member  who  suggested 
rat-traps,”  continued  Funibois,  “plays 
the  concertina  and  the  jewsharp. 
Apollo  built  Troy  with  his  lyre.  At 
least,  so  classical  authors  tell  us.  They 
may  have  built  their  stories  with  lyres , 
also.  I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  hon. 
member  should  dress  up  as  Apollo — a 
towel  will  be  the  only  article  of  attire 
needed — take  his  jewsharp  down  to  the 
brook,  and  charm  the  ‘  speckled  giant  ’ 
out  of  the  water.  He  may  not  charm 
it  out,  but  if  the  trout  likes  the  music 
no  better  than  I  do,  he  will  probably 
frighten  it  out.” 

“  The  hon.  member’s  remarks  are 
irrelevant,”  said  the  chairman. 

Tim  O’Callaghan  rose. 

“  Faith,  bhoys,  1  have  it !  ” 

“  Order  !  Use  Parliamentary  lan¬ 
guage,  if  you  please,”  said  the  chairman. 

“  Sure  now,  bhoys — I  beg  your  parr- 
don — Mr.  Chairman  and  jintlemen,  I’ll 
tell  yez  ho  w  me  brother  Patsy  took  the 
wild  ducks  that  came  to  Ballylimon 
bog,  that’s  jist  beyant  our  house  at 
home.  Faith,  now,  he  bought  an  india- 
rubber  duck,  and  built  a  cabin  with 
rushes.  He  put  the  duck  to  swim  on 
the  wather,  and  them  that  wasn’t  india- 
rubber  couldn’t  make  out  why  he  didn’t 
stick  his  head  in  the  mud  and  bob  up 
his  tail  the  same  as  they  did  ;  and  sure, 
now,  they  came  to  look  at  him,  and 
to  tache  him  how  to  catch  the  worms  ; 
and  when  they  were  near  enough  Patsy 
blew  them  all  to  smithereens  with  a 
duck  gun  and  four  ounces  of  shot, 
and—” 

“Question!”  interrupted  the  chair¬ 
man.  “The  hon.  member  is  too  discur¬ 
sive.  He  is  wandering  from  the  sub¬ 
ject.” 

“Faith,  now,  wasn’t  it  ducks?”  asked 
Tim. 

“The  question  before  the  committee 
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is  the  capture  of  the  ‘speckled  giant,’” 
replied  the  chairman,  sternly. 

“  Sure,  now,  so  it  is.  Well,  bhoys — 
jintleinen,  I  mane — ’’ 

“  Mean  !  mean  !  ”  corrected  the  chair- 
man. 

“Sure  it’s  mean  I  mane,”  rejoined 
Tim.  “Faith,  now,  if  we  buy  an  india- 
rubber  giant— I  mane  an  indiarubber 
trout — and  fix  him  on  the  shallow  be- 
yant  the  pool,  the  ‘speckled  giant’  will 
go  out  of  the  deep  wather  to  see  what 
the  indiarubber  jintleman  is  doing ; 
and,  faith,  we’ll  throw  bricks  at  him.” 

“  The  proposition,”  said  the  chairman, 
“in  the  words  of  a  gentleman  with 
whose  work  we  are  all  only  too  familiar, 
‘  is  absurd.’  As  no  really  good  sugges¬ 
tion  has  been  made,  I  call  upon  my  lion, 
friend  in  the  vice-chair  to  state  his 
views.” 

Funibois  shot  up  like  a  5th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  rocket. 

“Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the 
capture  of  the  ‘speckled  giant’  is  not 
to  be  accomplished  with  rat-traps  and 
indiarubber  ducks.  Muggins  major 
made  the  only  practical  suggestion.” 


(“  Hear  !  hear  !  ”  from  Muggins.)  “  The 
lion,  gentleman  says  ‘hear,  hear.’  He 
spoke  of  rods,  lines,  and  worms.  We 
have  heard  of  a  fool  at  one  end  of  a  rod 
and  a  fish  at  the  other — ” 

“Order!”  said  the  chairman.  “No 
personal  remarks.” 

“Mr.  Chairman,”  continued  Funibois, 
“  my  remark  could  not  be  personal. 
The  metaphor,  or  proverb,  or  whatever 
it  is,  would  not  apply  to  the  hon.  mem¬ 
ber.  The  fish  wouldn’t  be  there  !  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  rods, 
lines,  and  worms  ;  but  I  think  it  cad¬ 
dish  for  one  member  of  this  committee 
to  arrogate  to  himself  the  pleasurable 
task  of  capturing  the  ‘  speckled  giant.’ 
It  marks  a  selfish  mind.  The  hon. 
member  thinks  only  of  the  first  person 
singular.  The  first  person  plural  is 
comprised  in  my  creed.  Perhaps  the 
hon.  member  will  say  ‘hear,  hear’  to 
that.  Now,  we  can’t  all  go  to  the  cop¬ 
pice  at  once ;  so  I  propose  that  we  go 
in  couples  day  by  day,  and  adopt  what¬ 
ever  method  we  think  proper.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  try  him  with 
a  fly.  If  he  won’t  rise,  I  intend  to 


tickle  him.  I  propose  that  the  seniors 
— the  chairman  and  myself — try  our 
luck  this  afternoon,  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  committee  pair  themselves.” 

“I  beg  to  second  that  proposition,” 
said  the  chairman. 

Carried  unanimously . 

“  Before  dissolving  the  meeting,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  chairman,  “  I  will  make 
arrangements  for  the  future.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  meet  this  day  week  in  my 
study  to  compare  notes  and  report  pro¬ 
gress.  If  in  the  meantime  the  ‘speckled 
giant’  should  be  captured,  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  meet  to  sing  a  paean  of  vic¬ 
tory,  and  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  ‘  giant  ’ — whether  we  will  stuff 
it,  or — ahem  ! — stuff  ourselves  with  it. 
The  meeting  is  now  dissolved.” 

What  was  the  “  speckled  giant  ”  doing 
while  its  fate  was  being  debated  ? 

Hidden  beneath  a  hazel  bough  that 
drooped  into  the  water,  it  was  leisurely 
wagging  its  tail,  and  blinking  at  a  but¬ 
terfly  perched  on  the  bough  just  a 
trifle  too  high  for  a  successful  rise. 

(To  be  continued..) 


ADRIFT  IN  THE  PACIFIC; 

OR.  THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SCHOOLBOY  CREW. 


IT  was  the  9th  of  March,  1860,  and  | 
eleven  o’clock  at  night. 

The  sea  and  sky  were  as  one,  and  the 
eye  could  pierce  but  a  few  fathoms  into 
the  gloom.  Through  the  raging  sea, 
over  which  the  waves  broke  with  a  livid 
light,  a  little  ship  was  driving  under 
almost  bare  poles. 

She  was  a  schooner  of  a  hundred  tons. 
Her  name  was  the  Sleuth,  but  you 
would  have  sought  it  in  vain  on  her 
stern-board,  for  an  accident  of  some 
sort  had  torn  it  away. 

In  this  latitude,  at  the  beginning  of 
March,  the  nights  are  short.  The  day 
would  dawn  about  five  o’clock.  But 
would  the  dangers  that  threatened  the 
schooner  grow  less  when  the  sun  illu¬ 
mined  the  sky  ?  Was  not  the  frail 
vessel  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  1  Un¬ 
doubtedly  ;  and  only  the  calming  of  the 
billows  and  the  lulling  of  the  gale  could 
save  her  from  that  most  awful  of  ship¬ 
wrecks — foundering  in  the  open  sea  far 
from  any  coast  on  which  the  survivors 
might  find  safety. 

In  the  stern  of  the  schooner  were 
three  boys,  one  about  fourteen,  the  two 
others  about  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
these,  with  a  young  negro  some  twelve 
years  old,  were  at  the  wheel,  and,  with 
their  united  strength,  strove  to  check 
the  lurches  which  threatened  every 
instant  to  throw  the  vessel  broadside 
on.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  for  the 
wheel  seemed  as  though  it  would  turn 
in  spite  of  all  they  could  do,  and  hurl 
them  against  the  bulwarks.  Just  before 
midnight  such  a  wave  came  thundering 
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against  the  stern  that  it  was  a  wonder 
the  rudder  was  not  unshipped.  The 
boys  were  thrown  backwards  by  the 
shock,  but  they  recovered  themselves 
almost  immediately. 

“  Does  she  still  steer  1  ”  asked  one  of 
them. 

“Yes,  Gordon,”  answered  Briant, who 
had  coolly  resumed  his  place.  “  Hold 
on  tight,  Donagan,”  he  continued,  “and 
don’t  be  afraid.  There  are  others  be¬ 
sides  ourselves  to  look  after.  You  are 
not  hurt,  Moko  ?  ” 

“  No,  Massa  Briant,”  answered  the 
boy.  “  But  we  must  keep  the  yacht 
before  the  wind,  or  we  shall  be  pooped.” 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  com¬ 
panion  leading  to  the  saloon  was  thrown 
open.  Two  little  heads  appeared  above 
the  level  of  the  deck,  and  with  them 
came  up  the  genial  face  of  a  dog,  who 
saluted  with  a  loud  “  Whough ! 
whough  !  ” 

“  Briant !  Briant  !  ”  shouted  one  of 
the  youngsters.  “What  is  the  matter?” 

“  Nothing,  Iverson,  nothing  !  ”  re¬ 
turned  Briant.  “  Get  down  again  with 
Dole,  and  look  sharp  !  ” 

“  We  are  awfully  frightened  down 
here,”  said  the  other  boy,  who  was  a 
little  younger. 

“  All  of  you  ?  ”  asked  Donagan. 

“Yes  ;  all  of  us,”  said  Dole. 

“  Well,  get  back  again,”  said  Briant. 
“Get  under  the  clothes ;  shut  your  eyes 
and  nothing  will  hurt  you.  There  is  no 
danger ! ” 

“  Look  out,”  said  Moko.  “  Here’s 
another  wave  !” 


A  violent  blow  shook  the  stem.  For¬ 
tunately  the  wave  did  not  come  on 
board.  For  if  the  water  had  swept 
down  the  companion,  the  yacht  would 
have  been  swamped. 

“  Get  back,  will  you  ?  ”  shouted  Gor- 
\  don.  “  Go  clown  ;  or  I’ll  come  after 
you  !” 

“  Look  here,”  said  Briant,  rather  more 
I  gently,  “  go  down,  you  youngsters.” 

The  two  heads  disappeared,  and  at 
the  same  moment  another  boy  appeared 
in  the  doorway. 

“  Do  you  want  us,  Briant  ?  ” 

|  “No,  Baxter,”  said  Briant.  “Let  you 
and  Cross  and  Webb  and  Service  and 
|  Wilcox  stop  with  the  little  ones.  We 
four  can  manage.” 

Baxter  shut  the  door  from  within. 

“Yes,  all  of  us,”  Dole  had  said. 

But  were  there  only  little  boys  on 
|  board  this  schooner  thus  driven  before 
I  the  storm  ?  Yes,  only  boys  !  And  how 
.  many  were  there  ?  Fifteen,  counting 
!  Gordon,  Briant,  Donagan,  and  the 
|  negro.  How  came  they  to  be  here? 

;  That  you  shall  know  shortly. 

Was  there  not  a  man  on  the  yacht  ? 
Not  a  captain  to  look  after  it?  Not  a 
sailor  to  give  a  hand  in  its  manage¬ 
ment?  Not  a  helmsman  to  steer  in  such 
a  storm?  No  !  not  one  ! 

And  more  than  that — there  was  not,  a 
person  on  board  who  knew  tlie 
schooner’s  position  on  the  ocean.  And 
what  ocean?  The  largest  of  all,  the 
Pacific,  which  stretches  for  6,000  miles 
from  Australia  and  New'  Zealand  to  the 
coast  of  South  America. 
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What,  then,  had  happened  ?  Had  the 
schooner’s  crew  disappeared  in  some 
catastrophe  ?  Had  the  Malay  pirates 
carried  them  off  and  left  on  board  only 
this  batch  of  boys  ?  A  yacht  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  tons  oug'ht  to  have  a  captain,  a 
mate,  and  five  or  six  men,  and  of  these 
all  that  had  been  left  was  the  nigger 
boy. 

Where  did  the  schooner  come  from  ? 
From  what  Australian  port  or  Oceanic 
archipelago  did  she  hail  1  How  long  had 
she  been  at  sea  ?  Whither  was  she 
bound  1  The  boys  would  probably  have 
been  able  to  answer  these  questions  had 
they  been  asked  them  by  any  captain 
speaking  the  schooner  on  her  course  ; 
but  there  was  no  vessel  in  sight,  neither 
steamer  nor  sailing-ship,  and  had  there 


been  one,  she  would  have  mid  quite 
enough  to  do  to  look  after  herself,  with¬ 
out  giving  help  to  this  yacht  that  the 
sea  was  throwing  about  like  a  raft. 

“  What  is  to  be  done  1  ”  asked 
Donagan. 

“  All  we  can  to  save  ourselves,  Heaven 


helping  us,”  answered  Briant,  although 
even  "the  most  energetic  man  miglit 
have  despaired  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  for  the  storm  was  increasing  in 
violence. 

The  gale  blew  in  thunderclaps,  as  the 
sailors  say,  and  the  expression  was  only 
too  true.  The  schooner  had  lost  her 
mainmast,  gone  about  four  feet  above 
the  partners,  so  that  no  trysail  could 
be  set  under  which  she  might  have 
been  more  easily  steered.  The  fore¬ 
mast  still  held,  but  the  shrouds  had 
stretched,  and  every  minute  it  threatened 
to  crash  on  to  the  deck.  The  fore  stay¬ 
sail  had  been  split  to  ribbons,  and  kept 
up  a  constant  cracking,  as  if  a  rifle 
was  being  fired.  The  only  sail  that  re¬ 
mained  sound  was  the  foresail,  and 


this  seemed  as  though  it  would  go 
every  moment,  for  the  boys  had  not 
been  strong  enough  to  manage  the  last 
reef.  If  it  were  to  go,  the  schooner 
could  not  be  kept  before  the  wind,  the 
waves  would  board  her  over  the  quarter, 
and  down  she  would  go. 


Not  an  island  had  been  sighted  ;  and 
there  could  be  no  continent  yet  awhile 
to  the  eastward.  To  run  ashore  was  a 
terrible  thing  to  do,  but  the  boys  did  j; 
not  fear  its  terrors  so  much  as  those  of 
this  interminable  sea.  A  lee  shore,  with  I 
its  shoals,  its  breakers,  the  terrible  !| 
waves  roaring  on  to  it,  and  beaten  into  j 
surf  by  the  rocks,  might,  they  thought, 
prove  safe  enough  to  them  ;  at  least  it 
would  be  firm  ground,  and  not  this  j 
raging  ocean,  which  any  minute  might 
open  under  their  feet.  And  so  they 
looked  ahead  for  some  light  to  which, 
they  could  steer. 

But  there  was  no  light  in  that  thick 
darkness  ! 

Suddenly,  about  one  o’clock,  a  fearful, 
crash  was  heard  above  the  roaring  of 
the  storm. 

“There  goes  the  foremast  !”  said. 
Donagan. 

“No,”  said  Moko  ;  “it  is  the  foresail 
brown  out  of  the  bolt  ropes  !  ” 

“We  must  clear  it,”  said  Briant. 
“You  remain  at  the  wheel,  Gordon, 
with  Donagan  ;  and  Moko,  come  and 
help  me.” 

Briant  was  not  quite  ignorant  of 
things  nautical.  On  his  voyage  out 
from  Europe  he  had  crossed  the  North 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  had  learnt  a 
little  seamanship,  and  that  was  why  his 
companions,  who  knew  none  whatever, 
had  left  the  schooner  in  his  and  Moko’s 
hands. 

Briant  and  the  negro  rushed  forward. 

At  all  costs  the  foresail  must  be  cut 
adrift,  for  it  had  caught  and  was  belly- 
!  ing  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  schooner 
!  was  in  danger  of  capsizing,  and  if  that 
happened  she  could  never  be  lighted, 

|  unless  the  mast  were  cut  away  and  the 
wire  shrouds  broken,  and  how  could  the- 
boys  manage  that  1 

The  two  set  to  work  with  remarkable- 
J  judgment.  Their  object  was  to  keep  as 
much  sail  on  the  schooner  as  possible, 
so  as  to  steer  her  before  the  wind  as 
long  as  the  storm  lasted.  They  slacked 
off  the  halliards  and  let  the  sail  down 
to  within  four  or  five  feet  of  the  deck, 
and  they  cut  off  the  torn  strips  with 
their  knives,  secured  the  lower  corners, 
and  made  all  snug.  Twenty  times,  at 
least,  were  they  in  danger  of  being 
swept  away  by  the  waves. 

Under  her  very  small  spread  of 
canvas  the  schooner  could  still  be  kept 
on  her  course,  and  though  the  wind  had 
so  little  to  take  hold  of,  she  was  driven 
along  at  the  speed  of  a  torpedo  boat. 
The  faster  she  went  the  better.  Her 
safety  depended  on  her  going  faster 
than  the  waves,  so  that  none  could 
follow  and  board  her. 

Briant  and  Moko  were  making  their 
way  back  to  the  wheel  when  the  door  of 
the  companion  again  opened.  A  boy’s 
head  again  appeared.  This  time  it  was 
Jack,  Briant’s  brother,  three  years  his 
junior. 

“  What  do  you  want,  Jack  1  ”  asked 
his  brother. 

“  Come  here  !  Come  here  !  ”  said, 
Jack.  “  There’s  water  in  the  saloon.” 

Briant  rushed  down  the  companion- 
stairs.  The  saloon  was  confusedly 
lighted  by  a  lamp,  which  the  rolling 
swung  backwards  and  forwards.  Its; 
light  revealed  a  dozen  boys  crouched 
on  the  couches  around.  The  youngest; 
— there  were  some  as  young  as  eight — 


'were  huddling  against  each  other  in 
'fear. 

“  There  is  no  danger,”  said  Briant, 
wishing  to  give  them  confidence.  “  We 
are  ail  right.  Don’t  be  afraid.” 

Then  holding  a  lighted  lantern  to  the 
floor,  he  saw  that  some  water  was  wash¬ 
ing  from  side  to  side. 

Whence  came  this  water  1  Did  it 
come  from  a  leak  1  That  must  be 
ascertained  at  once. 

Forward  of  the  saloon  was  the  day- 
saloon,  then  the  dining-saloon,  and 
then  the  crew’s  quarters. 

Briant  went  through  these  in  order, 
and  found  that  the  water  had  been 
taken  in  from  the  seas  dashing  over  the 
bows,  down  the  fore-companion,  which 
had  not  been  quite  closed,  and  that  it 
had  been  run  aft  by  the  pitching  of  the 
ship.  There  was  thus  no  danger. 

Briant  stopped  to  cheer  up  his  com¬ 
panions  as  he  went  back  through  the 
saloon,  and  then  returned  to  his  place 
at  the  helm. 

It  was  now  about  one  o’clock.  The 
darkness  was  darker  than  ever,  and  the 
dark  clouds  still  gathered  ;  and  more 
furiously  than  ever  raged  the  storm. 
The  yacht  seemed  to  be  rushing  through 
a  liquid  mass  that  flowed  above,  be¬ 
neath,  and  around  her.  The  shrill  cry 
of  the  petrel  was  heard  in  the  air.  Did 
its  appearance  mean  that  land  was  near  ? 
ISTo  ;  for  the  cry  is  often  met  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  at  sea.  And,  in  truth, 
these  birds  of  the  storm  found  them¬ 
selves  powerless  to  struggle  against  the 
aerial  current,  and  by  it  were  borne 
along  like  the  schooner. 

An  hour  later  there  was  another 
report  from  the  bow.  What  remained 
of  the  foresail  had  been  split  to  ribbons, 
and  the  strips  flew  off  into  space  like 
huge  gulls. 

“We  have  no  sail  left!”  exclaimed 
Donagan  ;  “  and  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  set  another.” 

“  Well,  it  doesn’t  matter,”  said  Briant. 
“We  shall  not  get  along  so  fast,  that  is 
all !  ” 
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“  What  an  answer !  ”  replied  Donagan. 
“If  that  is  your  style  of  seamanship — ” 
“  Look  out  for  the  wave  astern  !  ” 


said  Moko.  “  Lash  yourselves,  or  you’ll 
be  swept  overboard — ” 

(To  be  continue  cl .) 


In  danger  of  being  swept  away  by  the  waves. 
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“  Cl  AIL  lio  !  Vessel  right  ahead,  sir  ! 

IO  She’s  close  to  us,  sir  !  Port,  sir, 
port  !  ”  yelled  the  look-out  man,  at  two 
o’clock  one  foggy  morning,  as  the  barque 
Morning  Herald  was  speeding  along  over 
the  wintry  seas  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  out¬ 
ward-bound  for  Valparaiso. 

“  Hard  a-port  !  ”  shouted  the  chief  officer, 
who  was  on  watch  at  the  time,  but  had  not 
seen  the  vessel  until  reported  by  the  look¬ 
out  man.  “  Hard  over,  my  man,  hard 
over  !  ”  But,  alas  !  the  ship’s  head  paid  off 
too  late,  and,  with  a  fearful  crash,  we 
struck,  not  a  vessel  as  it  was  supposed,  but 
an  iceberg. 

I  was  second  officer  of  the  ship,  and  it 
had  been  my  watch  below  at  the  time  of 
the  occurrence,  but  I  had  been  awakened 
by  hearing  the  frantic  shouting  of  the  man 
on  the  look-out,  and  the  loud,  eager,  and 
excitedly -given  orders  of  the  chief  officer  to 
the  man  at  the  helm,  and,  having  an  in¬ 
stinctive  dread  that  something  serious  was 
about  to  happen,  l  hastily  jumped  out  of 
my  bunk,  and  slipping  on  my  trousers, 
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boots,  and  a  monkey-jacket,  for  the  weather 
was  intensely  cold,  I  hastened  to  get  on 
deck,  but  I  had  barely  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door  to  do  so  when  the  vessel  struck, 
and  with  such  force  that  I  was  thrown  com¬ 
pletely  off  my  feet,  and  fell  heavily  across 
my  chest  in  the  cabin,  and  almost  at  the 
same  moment  a  large  and  heavy  spar, 
which  proved  to  be  the  foretop-gallant  yard 
of  the  vessel,  came  crashing  endways 
through  the  roof  of  the  deck-house  and  went 
completely  through  the  bunk  I  had  only 
just  quitted,  and  on  to  the  deck.  Had  I 
remained  there  one  minute  longer  a  dread¬ 
fully  sudden  death  would  have  overtaken 
me.  I  breathed  a  short  prayer  of  thanks¬ 
giving  to  the  good  God  who  had  so  merci¬ 
fully  preserved  me,  and  hurried  out  on  deck 
to  encounter  fresh  perils. 

It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  for 
several  minutes ;  moreover,  as  I  had  just 
quitted  a  cabin  in  which  I  had  kept  a  light 
burning,  the  darkness  was  intensified.  I 
could  hear  the  wild  shouts  of  the  crew,  and 
judged  that  they  were  preparing  to  lower 
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etc. 

the  boats,  and  I  hastened  aft  to  assist,  but 
not  without  falling  two  or  three  times  over 
|  spars  and  yards,  which  the  terrible  shock 
had  thrown  from  aloft,  and  which  were  now 
i  lying  across  and  about  the  decks. 

*  Considerably  bruised  and  battered,  but 
with  my  eyes  more  accustomed  to  the  dark¬ 
ness,  I  at  length  reached  the  poop,  and  here 
[  a  wild  scene  of  confusion  and  excitement  pre- 
J  sented  itself.  The  men,  most  of  whom 
were  only  partially  clothed,  seemed  com¬ 
pletely  awe-struck,  and  were  running  hither 
and  thither  across  the  poop,  stumbling  over- 
one  another,  and  totally  regardless  of  the 
|  oft-repeated  orders  of  the  captain  and  chief 
j  officer  to  cast  the  lashings  adrift  and  swing 
j  the  boats  out  on  the  davits.  The  chief  officer 
J  was  behaving  like  a  hero,  and  working  as 
j  hard  as  any  nigger  himself,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  calm  the  frantic  crowd,  but,  with  the 
|  exception  of  two  or  three  old  men,  they 
(  seemed  almost  paralysed  with  fear,  and 
quite  helpless.  In  the  meantime  our  gallant 
ship  was  fast  going  to  pieces,  and  was  now 
|  swinging  round  broadside  on  to  the  huge 
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berg  which  towered  considerably  above  our 
masts. 

IN'  ot  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  if  we  would 
escape  from  the  ship  before  she  went  en¬ 
tirely  to  pieces.  Had  it  been  daylight  in 
all  probability  we  should  have  attempted 
to  reach  the  berg  by  jumping  off  the  bows 
of  the  ship,  or  by  lowering  ourselves  down 
with  ropes,  but  it  was  now  so  dark  and  cold 
and  miserable  that  we  dare  not  attempt  it. 

After  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  a  boat 
was  at  length  cleared  away,  but  no  sooner 
was  it  level  with  the  rail,  and  ready  for 
lowering,  than  a  tremendous  rush  was  made 
and  a  fearful  struggle  took  place  to  obtain 
a  seat  in  it,  in  the  midst  of  which  one  of 
the  falls  broke  and  the  whole  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  creatures  who  were  in  it  at  the  time 
were  precipitated  violently  into  the  icy 
water.  Their  cries  and  shrieks  were  dread¬ 
ful,  but  lasted  for  a  very  short  time,  as,  being 
seized  with  the  cramp,  the  men  were  very 
soon  overcome.  We  threw  as  many  rope’s 
ends  as  were  available  over  the  side,  but 
not  one  was  taken  advantage  of,  and  we 
could  do  no  more  to  assist  them. 

The  captain,  chief  officer,  two  men,  and 
myself  were  all  that  now  remained  aboard 
the  ill-fated  barque,  and  we  made  vigorous 
efforts  to  clear  away  the  other  boat  before 
the  vessel  should  get  right  broadside  on  to 
the  berg.  In  this,  however,  we  were  too 
late,  for  the  after-part  of  the  vessel  came  to 
very  suddenly,  and  the  boat  which  we  had 
succeeded  in  swinging  out  was  smashed  to 
a  hundred  pieces  against  the  steep,  icy 
cliffs  of  the  berg.  We  had  now  to  choose 
between  remaining  aboard  the  ship  and 
sinking  with  her — which  we  knew  she 
would  very  shortly  do— or  of  getting  on  to 
the  iceberg  and  of  ultimately  being  frozen 
or  starved  to  death.  It  was  certainly  a 
most  miserable  choice,  but  we  chose  the 
latter,  and,  seeing  what  we  thought  would 
be  a  convenient  spot  for  landing,  we  pre¬ 
pared  to  leave  the  ship. 

It  was  now  that  the  thought  struck  me 
of  the  absurdity  of  leaving  the  ship  without 
making  some  attempt  to  get  some  food  ;  and 
telling  the  captain  that  I  was  going  to  try 
and  get  up  some  bags  of  biscuits  from  the 
lazarette,  I  went  below,  followed  by  the  two 
men  who  had  been  sent  after  me  by  the 
captain.  I  found  the  storeroom  to  be  nearly 
half  full  of  water,  but  to  my  great  joy  I  dis¬ 
covered  two  bags  of  biscuits  upon  the  top 
of  one  of  the  flour-tanks,  and  I  ordered  the 
two  men  to  take  them  up  at  once.  I  had 
just  got  clear  of  the  storeroom,  leaving  the 
two  men  to  follow  me,  and  was  ascending 
the  companion-stairs,  when  the  vessel  gave 
one  tremendous  lurch,  and  knowing  what 
was  to  follow,  I  rushed  speedily  up  the 
steps,  and  reached  the  deck  just  in  time  to 
see  that  the  fore -part  of  the  vessel  was  com¬ 
pletely  under  water. 

A  few  seconds  now  would  determine  her 
fate.  I  called  loudly  to  the  captain  and 
chief  officer,  who  were  still  standing  irreso¬ 
lute  upon  the  deck,  to  jump  on  the  berg, 
a::d  without  waiting  to  see  whether  they 
took  my  advice,  I  made  one  leap  over  the 
rail,  and  in  another  moment  or  two  was 
landed  upon  the  huge  berg  in  an  insensible 
condition,  having  in  my  descent  struck  my 
head  violently  against  the  hard  icy  cliffs, 
and  I  remembered  no  more. 

How  long  I  remained  unconscious  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  must  have  been  for  several 
hours,  for  when  I  awoke  it  was  broad  day¬ 
light  and  the  sun  was  shining  brightly 
though  not  warmly.  I  attempted  to  rise, 
but  to  my  unspeakable  horror  found  that  I 
was  unable  to  do  so.  I  seemed  and  felt 
like  one  frozen,  and  every  bone  in  my  body 
was  aching  violently,  the  result  doubtless 
of  my  having  lain  so  long  upon  the  ice.  I 
lay  in  a  sort  of  little  hollow  place,  formed  by 
the  ice  around  me  having  melted  through 
the  warmth  of  my  body,  and  I  discovered 
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by  stretching  out  one  arm  that  I  was  rest¬ 
ing  upon  a  narrow  ledge. 

I  cried  aloud,  but  there  was  no  answering- 
echo.  The  mighty  frowning  cliffs  of  ice 
towered  above  me  and  seemed  almost  to 
touch  the  sky,  whilst  huge  sea-birds,  the 
noble  albatross,  the  Molly  hawk,  and  the 
dingy-coloured  Cape  hen,  with  its  large, 
evil-looking,  yellow  eyes,  soared  above  and 
around  the  berg,  and  appeared  to  regard 
me  as  a  very  suspicious  intruder.  I  grew 
frightened  as  I  recollected  having  heard 
that  these  birds,  especially  the  albatross, 
will  attack  one  when  in  a  quiescent  con¬ 
dition.  I  stretched  out  one  arm  with  great 
difficulty  and  pain,  and  could  feel  that  1  was 
scarcely  a  foot,  from  the  edge  of  the  ledge  of 
the  berg,  and  but  a  few  feet  above  the  sea,  for 
I  could  hear  the  waves  dashing  against  the 
berg  below  me,  and  every  nowand  then  the 
spray  would  fly  over  me.  1  cried  out  again 
and  again  until  I  was  quite  hoarse  and  could 
cry  no  more.  “It  is  useless,”  I  said  to 
myself,  “  I  am  a  doomed  man.  I  have  been 
prevented  from  immediate  death  by  hap¬ 
pening,  when  I  jumped  from  the  sinking 
ship,  to  alight  upon  this  narrow  ledge,  but 
only  to  be  reserved  for  a  few  hours  more  of 
protracted  suffering  until  finally  released 
by  the  last  enemy  of  mankind.  Oh!  where 
were  my  shipmates  ?  ”  I  asked  myself. 
“  They  must  all  have  perished.  Doubtless 
the  captain  and  chief  officer  were  sucked 
down  with  the  vessel,  and  I  alone  have  been 
.spared  for  a  few  short  hours  more,  a  very 
few  more,”  I  thought,  as  I  felt  how  utterly 
helpless  and  weak  I  was,  and  how  soon 
starvation  and  intense  cold  must  determine 
my  fate. 

I  now  grew  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
birds,  which  gradually  approached  me 
nearer  and  nearer  in  their  circles  of  flight. 
One  great  grey  albatross  in  particular  was 
growing  alarmingly  bold,  his  mighty  wings 
cleaving  the  air  within  a  very  few  feet  of 
my  body.  Every  moment  I  was  in  horrible 
dread  of  feeling  his  powerful  beak  piercing 
into  my  brain.  I  prayed  to  God  to  let  me 
die  quickly,  for  the  pain,  which  had  been 
growing  more  and  more  intense,  suddenly 
ceased,  and  I  began  to  experience  an  over¬ 
powering  sense  of  drowsiness.  This,  I  felt, 
must  be  the  precursor  of  my  doom.  Through 
my  half-closed  eyes  I  could  perceive  the 
albatross  still  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  could  feel  the  fanning  of  his 
great  wings.  He  would  strike  me  soon,  I 
thought,  and  all  would  be  over.  I  must 
have  swooned,  for  when  I  awoke  I  found 
the  strange  faces  of  two  men  over  me,  and 
I  heard  one  say  to  his  mate,  “  Poor  fellow  ! 
poor  fellow  !  ”  I  was  too  weak  to  reply, 
and  must  have  fainted  again. 

When  next  I  awoke  it  was  to  find  myself 
in  the  comfortable  cabin  of  a  large  ship 
called  the  Laughing  Waters,  of  Liverpool, 
homeward  bound  from  San  Praneisco.  They 
told  me  that  upon  passing  the  berg  their 
attention  had  been  attracted  by  perceiving 
the  vast  number  of  birds  flying  round 
and  round  in  so  narrow  a  circle,  and 
that  the  captain,  divining  that  there  must 
have  been  something  to  attract  them,  had 
taken  up  his  telescope  and  discovered  that 
it  was  the  body  of  a  man.  He  immediately 
brought  the  ship  to  the  wind,  lowered  a 
boat,  and,  under  God’s  providence,  was  the 
means  of  rescuing  me. 

And  now,  having  spun  my  yarn  about  the 
few  dreadful  hours  which  I  thus  once  spent 
upon  an  iceberg,  I  would  crave  a  little  more 
space  in  order  to  say  a  word  about  icebergs 
in  general. 

An  iceberg  is  a  glacier  set  afloat,  and  is 
formed  in  the  following  manner.  The  great 
snow-fields  in  summer,  partially  melted, 
pour  down  some  fluid  viscous  rivers  of  ice, 
moving  down  the  slopes  towards  the  sea- 
level  by  the  force  of  gravity,  but  yet  retain¬ 
ing  such  cohesion  as  to  be  shaped  and 


moulded  by  the  rocks  which  limit  their 
eourse,  as  well  as  by  the  pressure  of  their 
own  parts.  Vast  bergs  or  mountains  of 
this  ice-mass  are  continually  being  de¬ 
tached,  and  commence  their  existence  as 
icebergs  floating  and  drifting  with  the  tides 
and  currents  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
Owing  to  the  specific  gravity  of  fresh-water 
ice,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  salt  sea, 
these  huge  bergs  float  with  only  about  one- 
sixth  of  their  bulk  above  water ;  about 
five-sixths  of  any  iceberg  is  invisible  below 
water,  but  even  then  they  sometimes  tower 
to  an  enormous  height.  When  they  have 
been  long  in  the  water  the  sides  get  weather¬ 
worn  and  partially  wasted,  so  that  they 
assume  every  variety  of  form  and  shape. 
If  they  have  drifted  into  warmer  currents 
the  lower  portions  of  the  iceberg  waste 
away  more  rapidly  than  do  those  which  are 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and,  as  the 
centre  of  gravity  shifts,  the  mass  gets  over¬ 
thrown,  and  falls  with  a  tremendous  crash. 
These  icebergs,  especially  when  thus  par¬ 
tially  corroded  and  mostly  submerged,  are 
sources  of  great  peril,  not  merely  to 
Northern  navigators,  but  also  to  ships  in 
lower  latitudes,  towards  which  they  are 
borne  by  the  Arctic  currents.  They  are 
frequently  seen  of  large  size  as  far  as  40°  N. 
latitude — more  than  two  thousand  miles 
from  their  place  of  origin. 

Many  a  ship  which  lias  mysteriously  dis¬ 
appeared,  with  never  a  vestige  of  it  left,  has 
been,  it  is  to  be  feared,  destroyed  by  a  col¬ 
lision  with  an  iceberg,  and  that  this  has 
been  their  fate  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
narrow  escapes  recorded  by  others,  and  by 
the  damage  done  when  there  has  been  only 
a  slight  contact  with  ice-masses  and  not 
fatal  collision  during  fog  or  darkness. 

Icebergs  form  so  striking  a  feature  in  the 
picturesque  aspect  of  the  ocean  that  they 
are  well  worthy  of  .description.  Usually 
they  are  of  a  bluish-green  tint,  and,  under 
a  clear  sky  and  a  bright  light,  display 
wonderful  beauty  of  form  and  brilliancy. 
The  colour  varies  according  to  their  dis¬ 
tance,  solidity,  and  the  state  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  A  very  common  appearance  is  that 
of  cliffs  of  chalk,  cr  of  white  or  grey 
marble.  Different  shades  of  colour  appear 
as  the  ice  encloses  more  or  less  earth  and 
gravel  and  other  impurities,  from  which 
they  are  rarely  quite  free.  In  the  night  there 
is  a  natural  effulgence,  by  which  they  are 
easily  distinguished.  Even  at  a  distance 
and  in  foggy  weather  there  is  a  peculiar 
darkness  surrounding  them  by  which  the 
navigator  has  some  warning  of  their  proxi¬ 
mity.  A.s,  however,  they  are  met  with  so 
far  from  land,  and  in  such  unexpected  situa¬ 
tions,  a  strict  watch  has  constantly  to  be 
kept.  In  a  high  sea  the  waves  break 
against  icebergs  as  against  rocks,  and  in 
calm  weather,  when  there  is  a  swell,  the 
noise  made  by  their  rising  and  falling  is 
tremendous.  Sometimes  the  base  of  the 
berg  is  so  deep  as  to  be  in  a  current  of  water 
opposite  to  that  running  on  the  surface,  and 
the  strange  sight  is  witnessed  of  the  huge 
mass  moving  apparently  against  wind  and 
stream. 

The  movement  of  the  earth  as  she  swings 
round  on  her  axis  in  her  daily  rotation  gives 
direction  to  the  currents  both  of  the  air  and 
of  the  ocean,  and  sends  the  great  icebergs 
that  are  sliding  southward  from  the  North 
Polar  Basin  in  two  vast  streams  down  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland  and  down  Davis 
Straits  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  sends 
also  the  great  bergs  that  are  loosened  from 
the  vast  and  unexplored  Antarctic  con¬ 
tinent  northward  and  westward  as  they 
approach  the  lands  of  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Much  more  is  known  about  the 
northern  than  the  southern  bergs,  for  these 
northern  ice-masses  often  lie  in  the  track  of 
the  ships  that  cross  the  North  Atlantic. 

“  Where  do  these  bergs  go  to  ?  ”  you  may 
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ask.  “  Drifting  away  silently  on  their  mes¬ 
sage,  what  work  have  they  to  perform  ?  ’ 
We  know  how  the  bergs  are  formed  ;  they 
can  be  traced  throughout  their  course,  their 
work  leaves  clear  marks  behind  it,  and  we 
find  that,  singular  as  they  seem,  floating 
apparently  aimlessly  and  helplessly  on  the 
broad  ocean  currents,  which  bear  them  to 
warmer  regions,  they  are  but  part  of  the 


great  system  of  the  circulation  of  the  waters  j 
of  the  earth.  There  is  no  piece  of  ice  which 
travels  from  polar  to  temperate  regions  but 
is  obeying  the  great  laws  under  which  it 
had  its  formation,  and  by  which  it  will, 
when  its  due  course  is  fulfilled,  once  more 
become  liquid,  and  once  more  mingle  with 
I  the  ocean,  from  which,  as  moisture,  it  was 
;  drawn  up  by  the  sun’s  rays.  The  forces  of 


nature — or  the  laws  of  God,  as  we  may 
most  truly  say — act  undeviatingly,  though 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  us  to  see  how 
even  the  winds  and  storms,  lawless  as  they 
appear  to  be,  fulfil  His  word  in  the  sense  of 
being  under  the  operation  of  conditions 
which  the  Creator  has  imposed,  and  under 
which  they  act  as  surely  as  do  those  other 
processes  of  nature  which  seem  regular. 
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There  seems  to  be  some  strange  and 
perverse  law  which  obliges  people, 
when  they  are  giving  popular  names  to 
animals,  to  hit  upon  the  most  inappropriate 
which  they  could  possibly  select.  \\  by  do 
we  speak  of  the  “  blindworm,”  for  instance, 
seeing  that  the  creature  in  question  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  blind,  and  is  just  as  certainly  not 
a  worm?  Why  do  we  talk  about  “black- 
beetles,”  when  the  unwelcome  lodgers  to 
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which  we  refer  are  not  black  at  all,  and,  so 
far  from  being  beetles,  are  first  cousins 
once  removed  to  the  grasshoppers  and  the 
crickets  ?  Sometimes,  by  way  of  improving 
matters,  we  call  them  “  cockroaches,” 
muddling  into  one  the  names  of  a  bird  and 
a  fish,  and  bestowing  the  result  upon  an 
insect.  Then  jellyfish  are  not  fish,  and  goat¬ 
suckers  do  not  suck  goats,  and  the  ant-bear 
isn’t  a  bear,  and  the  fishing-frog  is  about  as 


much  like  a  frog  as  it  is  like  a  rattlesnake 
or  a  cockatoo.  And  just  in  the  same  way, 
while  there  are  sea  anemones  which  are  like 
daisies,  and  sea  anemones  which  are  like 
dandelions,  and  sea  anemones  which  are 
like  asters  or  chrysanthemums,  and  sea 
anemones  which  are  like  double-dahlias, 
there  is  never  a  sea  anemone  at  all  which 
in  the  least  resembles  an  anemone. 

(To  be  continue  d.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Mosterton  Marsh. 


IT  was  a  dull  afternoon  towards  the 
end  of  May. 

Two  boys,  Frank  Pearce  and  Edwin 
Aston,  who  figured  in  the  story  of  “  The 
Gold  Fish,”  *  had  gone  out  for  a  walk 
together,  and  were  now  making  their 
way  across  some  meadows  through 
which  the  stream  flowed  after  leaving 
Hawthorn  Glen.  The  locality  was 
called  Mosterton  Marsh. 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  rain, 
and  these  meadows  were  partially 


*  “  Boy’s  O'vn  Paper,”  vol.  vii.,  p.  439,  et  seq. 


flooded.  Indeed,  at  most  times  of  the 
year  the  ground  Avas  more  or  less 
swampy  thereabouts.  Rushes  and 
reeds  grew  in  rank  abundance,  mari¬ 
golds  and  purple  loosestrife  and  other 
plants  which  love  a  marshy  soil 
luxuriated  there  ;  plovers  haunted  the 
place  in  summer  ;  snipe  and  woodcock 
in  winter.  And,  as  may  be  supposed, 
it  was  a  favou rite  walk  for  the  High- 
field  boys ;  though,  when  the  floods 
were  abroad,  it  Avas  out  of  bounds. 

Pearce  and  Aston  had  no  business  to 
be  there  that  afternoon.  They  had 
been  trudging  in  a  straight  line  through 


the  fields,  climbing  over  hedges  and 
gates  where  necessary,  and  evidently 
they  had  some  purpose  in  A'iew.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  feAv  words  passed  between 
them  in  an  undertone. 

There  was  a  steady  west  Avind  bloAA'- 
ing  ;  clouds  Avere  scudding  across  the 
sky,  and  Avatery  shafts  of  sunshine 
shed  fitful  gleams  over  the  landscape, 
but  shadow  soon  SAvept  it  away,  and  the 
sun  Avas  fast  confessing  itself  vanquished 
as  heavier  clouds  came  up. 

The  boys  had  now  reached  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  a  meadow  where  the  swamp  Avas 
more  pronounced.  There  were  frequent 
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•Tack-o’-Lantern  and  told  his  wife — not 
that  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her,  for 
they’re  awfully  fond  of  each  other — but 
she  was  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  went 
and  told  the  magistrate.  And,  sure 
enough,  there  was  a  man  murdered 
within  a  month  close  by.  She  says  the 
magistrate  must  have  told  him — because 
it’s  always  sure  to  come.  She  told  my 
father  about  it,  and  he  asked  the  magis¬ 
trate.” 

“  Well,  what  did  the  magistrate  say?” 

“  Oh,  he  didn’t  like  to  say  he  did  ;  so 
he  said  he  didn’t,  but  I  know  he  did.” 

“  But  magistrates  don’t  tell  lies  ;  my 
father ’s  a  magistrate  out  in  India.” 

“  I  never  said  they  did  ;  only  it  looks 
very  odd.” 

“  Well,  I  think  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  tell  all  the  chaps,  and  then 
there  will  be  very  little  chance  of  its 
being  any  of  us.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Well,  I  know  that  we  had  better 
be  going  back  if  we  don’t  want  to  get 
into  a  row.” 

“  All  right,  jump  down.  We  can  cut 
across  to  the  road  just  the  other  side 
of  the  held,  and  then  we  can  run.”  So 
off  they  went. 

This  conversation  had  not  been  so 
private  as  Pearce  and  Aston  supposed. 
It  had  been  overheard  by  the  boy  Jem, 
who  was  just  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge.  He  had  seen  the  two  Highfield 
boys  coming  across  the  field,  and  recog¬ 
nised  Pearce,  and  being  of  an  idle  turn, 
he  had  slipped  out  of  the  barn-yard 
and  ran  down  to  waylay  them.  Then 
he  thought  he  would  dodge  behind  the 
hedge  and  suddenly  surprise  them.  So 
stealthy  were  his  movements  that  he 
had  crept  up  under  the  hedge  to  where 
they  were  standing ;  and  when  he 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about,  he 
thought  he  would  listen  a  bit  before 
letting  himself  be  seen.  So  he  heard 


questions  were  asked  by  the  authorities 
on  either  side. 

Jem  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  a  boy,  and 
had  worked  for  Farmer  Miller  more 
than  a  year.  He  had  a  younger  brother 
called  .lack,  who  sometimes  worked  on 
the  same  farm  when  there  was  an  odd 
job  to  be  done.  The  two  boys  were 
fond  of  fun  and  such  sports  as  came 
within  their  reach. 

Whenever  the  hounds  met  within 
easy  distance,  Jem  and  Jack  were 
always  certain  to  be  at  the  meet  if  they 
could  get  leave  ;  and  they  would  follow 
on  foot  with  a  good  wind,  and  some¬ 
times  contrive  to  keep  the  field  in  view 
till  the  end  of  the  run.  They  knew 
where  the  jackdaws,  owls,  wood-pigeons 
and  hawks  built,  and  though  they  never 
took  eggs,  they  were  keen  enough  to 
get  hold  of  the  young  birds,  and  showed 
much  skill  in  rearing  and  taming  them. 
They  often  caught  a  fine  trout  in  the 
river,  and  knew  generally  as  much 
practical  natural  history  as  any  boys  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

How  as  Jem  finished  up  his  work 
that  evening  at  the  farm  he  thought 
over  what  he  had  heard  the  boys  say  ; 
and  if  he  had  talked  to  himself  as  boys 
sometimes  do  (in  stories)  he  would 
have  said  something  of  this  sort : — 

“  That  young  gent  Pearce  is  in  a 
scare  about  the  Jack-o’-Lantern.  I  think 
I  might  have  a  bit  of  fun  against  him. 
Of  course  I  saw  the  light  in  the  meadow 
last  night,  ’cos  we’d  got  the  guv’nor’s  lan¬ 
tern,  Jack  and  I,  and  went  down  to  look 
after  the  plovers.  And  Jack  hung  the 
lantern  on  a  long  stick  and  waved  it 
about ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  Jack- 
o’-Lantern  to  be  seen,  there  he  was, 
as  large  as  life,  ha,  ha  !  ” 

And  then  Jem  wondered  how  it  could 
possibly  have  anything  to  do  with 
murder.  He  scratched  his  head  and 
was  puzzled,  and  resolved  to  consult 


“  Jem  crept  up  under  the  hedge  and  listened. 


§ 


patches  of  tall  reeds  standing  like 
islands  out  of  rushy  pools.  It  was 
hard  to  define  the  river  bed. 

The  boys  surveyed  the  field  from  the 
top  of  the  hedge,  and  Pearce  said, 

“  That’s  the  place,  and  I  don’t  wonder. 
Isn’t  it  bogeyfied  1  ” 

“  I  should  think  so.” 

“  Jem  said  he  saw  the  light  again  last 
night.  Of  course  he  could  see  it  from 


the  farm  well  enough,  just  up  on  the 
hill  by  the  wood.  Any  one  could  see 
the  place  from  there.  He  said  it  moved 
about  among  the  reeds  in  the  last  of 
the  swampy  meadows  ;  and  this  is  the 
last — the  road  runs  at  the  other  side  of 
next  hedge — and  there’s  the  bridge,  and 
after  that  the  river  doesn't  overflow.” 

“  How  often  has  he  seen  it  ?  ” 

“  Three  or  four  times  in  different 
fields  ;  but  last  night  he  saw  it  there, 
and  he  was  in  an  awful  funk.  So 
should  I  have  been.” 

Jem  was  a  boy  working  at  Miller’s 
Farm.  He  had  come  up  to  the  school 
that  morning  with  a  basket  of  eggs  ; 
and  Pearce  had  talked  to  him  at  the 
back  entrance  after  breakfast,  while  on 
a  journey  to  the  boothouse. 

The  conversation  between  the  boys 
continued  as  they  stood  on  the  hedge. 

“  They  say,”  quoth  Pearce,  “  that  a 
Jack-o’-Lantern  always  appears  when 
some  one  is  going  to  be  murdered.  It 
may  come  three  or  four  times,  but, 
sure  enough,  it  never  comes  so  often 
for  nothing.  It  isn’t  always  the  fellow 
who  sees  it  that  is  murdered.  Some¬ 
times  it’s  a  chap  he  tells  about  it.  I 
say,  Aston,  I  wish  Jem  hadn’t  told  me. 
I  wonder  if  he  told  any  one  else  ?  I’ve 
told  you,  mind  ;  so  that  lessens  the 
chance  of  its  being  me.” 

“  Well,  I  haven’t  much  to  thank  you 
for,  if  that’s  why  you  told  me.  I  don’t 
want  to  be  murdered.  But,  surely, 
Pearce,  you  are  not  such  an  ass  as  to 
believe  that  bosh  1  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  Others,  cleverer 
than  you,  believe  it,  anyhow.  But  it’s 
not  likely  to  be  either  of  us.  There’s 
an  old  chap  who  lives  near  us  at  home, 
and  he  knows  all  about  these  things 
and  tells  me.  Well,  last  year  he  saw  a 


all  they  said,  and  then  decided  not  to 
let  himself  be  seen  at  all. 

Pearce  and  Aston  got  in  just  before 
roll-call :  and  Jem  on  his  way  back 
drove  the  coavs  into  the  yard.  So  no 


Jack  about  it  some  day,  but  not  that 
evening,  because  he  Avas  sleepy.  So 
when  lie  got  home  he  ate  his  supper 
and  Avent  to  bed. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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“  They  suddenly  beheld  a  strange  and  fearful  spectacle.” 


CHAPTER  I.— IN'  THE  .JAWS  OP  DEATH. 


“  rPHERE  it  is  again — and  it  was  a  cry 
X  for  help,  I’m  certain.  Turn  the 
boat’s  head  that  way,  Gomez,  and  pull 
with  all  thy  strength,  man  !” 

“Be  not  rash,  for  mercy’s  sake,  Senhor 
Dom*  Sebastian.  Who  can  tell  whether 
this  may  not  be  a  trick  of  the  savages 
to  entrap  us,  or  else  ”  (here  the  speaker 
sank  his  voice  to  an  awe-stricken  whis¬ 
per)  “a  snare  of  the  evil  demons  who 
haunt  these  wild  places  to  work  mis¬ 
chief  to  all  Christian  men?” 

The  time  of  this  conversation  was  a 
hot,  close,  heavy  day  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1678.  The  place  wras  a 
gloomy  bend  in  the  lower  course  of  the 


*  The  Portuguese  form  of  “  Don.” 


Coanza,  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  South¬ 
western  Africa,  which  falls  into  the  sea 
not  very  far-south  of  the  Congo.  The 
speakers  were  Dom  Sebastian  da  Es¬ 
trella,  a  dashing  young  Portuguese 
cavalier — who  had  just  come  thither 
from  the  island  settlement  of  Sao 
Thome  (St.  Thomas),  farther  up  the 
coast — and  his  trusty  servant,  Pedro 
Gomez,  a  veteran  soldier  of  the  African 
wars. 

At  Pedro’s  allusion  to  the  malignant 
demons,  in  whom  every  man  of  that  age 
fully  believed,  a  momentary  paleness 
overcast  the  young  noble’s  handsome 
face  ;  but  he  replied  as  firmly  as  ever  : 

“  Bethink  thee,  Gomez ;  no  demon  has 
any  power  over  men  who  are  doing 


God’s  work  ;  and  what  better  work  can 
we  do  than  to  help  those  who  are  in 
distress  1  Pull,  I  charge  thee,  as  if  for 
thy  life  !  ” 

Gomez,  seeing  that  his  young  master 
was  in  earnest,  obeyed  without  hesita 
tion,  as  he  would  have  done  had  Dom 
Sebastian  told  him  to  jump  head  fore¬ 
most  into  the  river  itself.  The  light 
boat  flew  like  an  arrow  toward  the  lei  t 
bank,  and,  as  if  to  quicken  her  speed, 
there  arose  once  more,  at  that  very 
moment,  from  the  black,  ghostly 
thickets  that  shut  them  in,  the  same 
hoarse,  wild,  broken  cry,  or  rather 
scream  (as  if  uttered  by  one  in  mortal 
agony)  which  had  startled  them  before. 

The  old  soldier’s  superstitious  terrors. 
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could  hardly  be  called  unnatural,  for 
were  demons  really  permitted  to  dwell 
upon  the  earth,  they  could  have  found 
no  fitter  place  of  abode  than  this  dismal 
spot.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
thick,  foul,  slimy  waters  rolled  between 
two  impenetrable  walls  of  dark,  sha¬ 
dowy  jungle,  over  which  hung  like  a 
shroud  the  hot,  sickly,  poisonous  vapour 
that  steamed  up  from  the  fathomless 
depth  of  rank  spongy  mire  below.  Look 
where  one  might,  the  vast  gloomy  man¬ 
groves  towered  up  on  every  side,  seem¬ 
ing  to  shut  out  the  very  sky  with  their 
piled-up  masses  of  dark  leathery  leaves, 
which  coiled  venomously  over  one 
another  like  writhing  snakes.  All  along 
the  water’s  edge,  amid  the  grim  gloom 
of  the  overshadowing  thickets,  the  bare 
white  roots,  crossing  and  recrossing 
each  other  in  every  direction  as  they 
dug  their  greedy  claws  into  the  black 
oozy  mud  from  which  they  sucked  their 
life,  stood  out  gaunt  and  ghastly,  like 
the  skeletons  of  drowned  men.  And 
over  all  brooded  a  hot,  damp,  stifling 
sickliness,  an  atmosphere  of  corruption 
and  death,  which  unstrung  the  strongest 
nerves,  and  made  the  stoutest  heart  feel 
sick  and  faint. 

The  terrible  cries  which  they  had 
heard  seemed  to  come  from  behind  a 
small,  low,  thickly- wooded  islet,  close  to 
the  left  bank,  and  thither  Da  Estrella 
steered  the  boat,  while  Pedro  Gomez 
bent  to  his  oars  with  the  strength  of  a 
giant.  Three  or  four  powerful  strokes 
shot  them  past  the  upper  end  of  the 
island  into  a  narrow  channel  lying  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  shore,  where  they 
suddenly  beheld  a  strange  and  fearful 
spectacle. 

Midway  along  the  dreary  strait 
(which  was  so  completely  overhung 
with  mighty  trees,  that  even  the  burn¬ 
ing  African  sunshine  was  deadened  into 
a  cheerless  twilight  within  its  ghostly 
limits)  the  figure  of  a  man — evidently 
a  native — was  seen  dangling  in  mid-air 
above  the  sullen  waters  by  a  rope  at¬ 
tached  to  a  huge  mangrove,  and  utter¬ 
ing  frantic  cries  for  help.  At  first  sight 
there  appeared  to  be  no  special  cause 
for  this,  for,  as  the  cord  was  merely 
passed  round  his  body  under  the  arm- 
pits,  he  ran  no  risk  of  being  strangled. 
But  a  second  glance  showed  the  two 
spectators  that  the  doom  which  awaited 
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1  him  was  one  compared  with  which  in¬ 
stant  death  would  have  been  a  mercy. 

The  long  slender  trunk  of  the  tree 
from  which  he  was  suspended  had  been 
partly  cut  through;  and  beneath  the 
strain  of  his  weight  as  he  swung  to  and 
fro  in  the  air,  the  still  uncut  portion  of 
the  wood  was  giving  way  fibre  by  fibre, 
and  bending  outward  over  the  water  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  it  must 
soon  break  off  altogether.  The  moment 
it  did  so  the  doomed  man  would  be 
plunged  headlong  into  the  river,  where 
his  death  by  drowning,  bound  hand  and 
foot  as  he  was,  seemed  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain. 

But  a  worse  horror  than  even  this 
was  in  store  for  the  wretched  man.  The 
crocodiles  had  scented  their  prey,  and 
the  thick  brown  stream  below  him  was 
all  alive  with  flapping  tails  and  glaring 
eyes  and  horny  snouts,  and  scaly  mud- 
plastered  backs  and  grinning  teeth, 
ready  to  tear  him  limb  from  limb  the 
moment  he  fell. 

To  thrust  themselves  amid  these  in¬ 
furiated  monsters,  any  one  of  which 
could  have  smashed  in  the  side  of  the 
tiny  boat  with  one  stroke  of  its  tail,  was 
a  risk  from  which  most  men  would  have 
shrunk.  But  Da  Estrella  headed  down 
upon  the  hideous  swarm  as  straight  as 
an  arrow,  and  Gomez  (who  would  have 
j  followed  his  master  down  the  throat  of 
j  a  hippopotamus  if  need  were)  never 
|  slackened  his  strokes  for  a  moment. 

As  they  neared  the  spot,  Dom  Sebas¬ 
tian  stepjDed  forward  to  the  bow,  and, 
picking  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
a  lai’ge  piece  of  dry  wood  (the  charred 
end  of  which  showed  that  it  had  been 
j  used  as  a  torch),  kindled  it  with  his 
|  ready  flint  and  steel,  and  flourished  it 
round  his  head  with  a  lusty  shout.  The 
crocodiles,  scared  by  the  flaming  wood 
and  the  unexpected  clamour,  scattered 
j  on  every  side,  while  Gomez  ran  the  boat 
right  in  under  the  suspended  figure. 

But,  with  all  their  speed,  they  came 
only  just  in  time.  The  half-severed 
trunk,  yielding  more  and  more  to  the 
overmastering  strain,  bent  down,  down, 
down  towards  the  water,  bringing  with 
it  the  swaying  form,  like  a  spider  dan- 
j  gling  at  the  end  of  its  thread. 

As  the  helpless  figure  swung  within 
reach,  Dom  Sebastian  clutched  it  with 
j  one  hand,  and  slashed  the  rope  of 


twisted  bark  in  two  with  one  stroke  of 
his  dagger.  The  light  boat  careened  to 
her  very  gunwale  with  the  shock  of  the 
negro’s  huge  frame  falling  into  her  ; 
and,  but  for  a  quick  movement  on  the 
part  of  Gomez,  she  would  certainly  have 
capsized  outright.  Just  then  a  vast 
scaly  snout  shot  up  from  the  dark 
waters  so  close  to  the  port  side  of  the 
I  boat  as  almost  to  touch  the  young  cava¬ 
lier’s  arm,  while  on  the  starboard  side 
yawned  two  monstrous  jaws,  armed  with 
fangs  that  might  have  crushed  a  buffalo. 
The  crocodiles,  recovering  from  their 
first  panic,  had  returned  to  seek  their 
prey,  and  were  now  attacking  them  on 
both  sides  at  once  ! 

One  instant  more,  and  either  Gomez 
or  his  master  (both  of  whom  were  within 
easy  reach  of  the  terrible  jaws)  would 
have  been  dragged  down  by  those  cruel 
teeth  to  rise  no  more.  But,  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  Da  Estrella  drove  the 
spike  of  the  boat-hook  with  all  his  force 
into  the  eye  of  the  nearest  monster, 
which  vanished  in  a  whirling  eddy  with 
a  hoarse  bellow  of  pain.  At  the  same 
moment  Pedro  Gomez,  snatching  up  the 
heavy  musket  that  lay  beside  him,  fired 
it  right  into  the  open  mouth  of  the 
second  crocodile  ;  and,  before  the  latter 
could  recover  from  the  shock  of  this 
warm  reception,  the  boat  was  flying 
down  the  river  with  a  speed  that  defied 
pursuit. 

Once  fairly  beyond  the  reach  of 
danger,  our  hero  and  his  comrade 
busied  themselves  with  the  rescued 
negro,  who  was  lying  like  a  log  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  helpless  and  com¬ 
pletely  unconscious.  Gomez  freed  him 
from  the  bonds  that  had  cut  so  deeply 
into  the  flesh  of  his  wrists  and  ankles, 
while  Da  Estrella  sprinkled  water  on 
his  sunken  face,  and  chafed  his  swollen 
limbs,  eyeing  with  a  soldier’s  instinctive 
admiration  the  magnificent  muscles 
which  they  displayed. 

But  no  sooner  did  Gomez  get  a  full 
view  of  the  insensible  man’s  face  than 
he  gave  a  start  of  such  undisguised 
amazement  that  his  master  asked  in 
some  surprise, 

“  Do  you  know  this  man,  Pedro  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  be  quite  sure  yet,  Senhor 
Dom  Sebastian  ;  but  if  it  be  as  I  think, 
this  is  the  best  days  work  that  your 
worship  has  ever  done  in  your  life.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  MEDALS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY 

By  W.  J.  Gordon, 

Author  of  '‘The  Colours  of  the  British  Army,”  etc.,  etc. 


I  T  lias  been  claimed  that  Charles  I.  issued 
our  first  medal,  but  the  decoration  in¬ 
stanced  in  support  of  the  claim  is  more  of 
the  Victoria  Cross  than  the  War-Medal 
kind.  It  was  a  badge  which  he  intro¬ 
duced  for  such  officers  as  might  distin¬ 
guish  themselves  in  forlorn  hopes  and  other 
desperate  enterprises.  This  was  of  silver, 
and  by  the  warrant,  dated  from  the  Court 
at  Oxford,  18th  May,  1643,  it  was  ordered 
that  “the  Royal  Image,  and  that  of  our 
dearest  son,  Prince  Charles,”  should  appear 
thereon. 

In  1679  an  Irishman  named  Robert  Welch 


I.  — INTRODUCTORY. 

published  a  story,  from  which  it  appears 
that  King  Charles  had  given  him  a  special 
medal  for  having  at  the  Battle  of  Edgehill 
succeeded  in  recapturing  the  standard  of 
the  King’s  Own  Regiment,  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  for  which 
striking  exploit  the  King  had  knighted  him 
next  day,  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  1643, 
presented  him  with  an  oval  gold  medal,  the 
warrant  for  which  can  still  be  read  at  the 
College  of  Arms.  With  the  warrant  (which 
is  dated  14th  August,  1685)  is  a  drawing 
which  shows  that  on  one  side  the  medal 
bore  the  effigies  of  the  King  and  Prince 


Charles,  with  “CAR.  REX.  M.B.F.  et  H.  CAR. 
princeps,”  and  on  the  reverse  the  royal 
standard,  in  bend  sinister,  inscribed,  “  per 
REGALE  MANDATY  CAROLI  REGIS  HOC 
ASSIGN ATUR  ROB:  WELCH  MILITI.”  This 
is  the  first  record  yet  found  in  England  of 
a  badge  granted  for  military  service,  but  it 
does  not  refer  to  a  medal  in  its  later  and 
more  restricted  sense. 

With  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  fought  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  1650,  we  get  on 
firmer  ground.  The  House  of  Commons 
voted  that  the  officers  and  men  which  did 
“  this  excellent  service  ”  should  lie  pre- 
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sen  ted  with  gold  and  silver  medals,  and 
Simon,  the  great  die-sinker  of  the  day,  was 
sent  to  Cromwell  to  consult  him  as  to  the 
device.  Of  this  device  Parliament  wished 
Oliver’s  portrait  to  form  the  chief  part,  but 
lie  rather  objected  to  this,  and  wrote  to 
“  Ye  Hon  hie.  the  Committee  for  the  Army” 
protesting  somewhat,  saying,  “It  will  be 
verie  thankfully  acknowledged  by  me  if 
you  will  spare  the  having  my  effigies  on  it.” 
Parliament  was,  however,  too  proud  of  its 
lieutenant-general  to  allow  the  chance  of 
having  his  likeness  to  slip  by,  and  insisting 
on  Simon  having  a  free  hand,  the  medal  as 
designed  by  him  was  issued. 

The  Dunbar  medal  is  oval.  On  the 
obverse  is  the  head  of  Cromwell  in  profile, 
and  over  it  is  “  WORD  AT  DUNBAR.  THE 
LORD  OF  HOSTS.  SERTEM.  Y.  3,  1650.” 
On  the  reverse  is  the  House  of  Commons  in 
session,  as  represented  on  the  Parliament 
Great  Seal  of  1648  and  the  Commonwealth 
Great  Seal  of  1651. 

This  is  the  first  medal  issued  in  Britain 
to  officers  and  men,  and  the  second  so  issued 
was  that  for  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Badges 
and  personal  medals  were  issued  in  num¬ 
bers  :  there  are  badges  in  existence  with 
the  portraits  of  King  Charles,  of  Prince 
Rupert,  of  the  Fairfaxes,  of  Essex,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  of  Dunfermline,  of  Rossiter,  but 
their  precise  history  is  unknown,  though  in 
no  case  were  they  generally  distributed. 
There  was  a  medal  for  Naseby  granted  to 
the  officers,  and  there  was  a  “Parliament 
medal  ”  for  distinguished  service  generally, 
but  no  specimen  of  this  is  now  discoverable. 
In  1649  the  Long  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
requiring  that  the  tenth  of  all  prizes,  1 
hitherto  claimed  by  the  Lord  High  Ad¬ 
miral,  should  be  appropriated  for  medals  I 


or  other  rewards  for  eminent  services  at 
sea,  but  naval  medals  will  receive  our  full 
consideration  further  on. 

Medals  were  struck  for  the  Marlborough 
victories,  but  they  were  merely  commemora¬ 
tive,  and  were  never  worn.  And  there  was 
a  badge  for  Culloden — a  gold  oval,  with 
“ACTIUM  EST  ILICET  PERIIT  ”  as  a  motto 
— which  may  have  been  occasionally  worn 
by  a  few  of  the  leaders,  but  certainly  was 
not  general. 

It  is  with  the  long  war  with  France  that 
our  modern  medal  history  really  begins,  but 
there  are  three  dates  worth  noting  before 
we  enter  on  the  consideration  of  our  subject 
proper.  In  1767  the  Northumberland  Fusi¬ 
liers  instituted  a  regimental  distinction  for 
long  and  efficient  service,  which  afterwards 
developed  into  our  present  Long  Service 
and  Meritorious  Service  Medals.  In  1794 
a  squadron  of  the  12th  Lancers  was  quar¬ 
tered  at  Givita  Yecchia,  and  the  officers 
were  presented  by  the  Pope  with  special 
gold  medals,  and  there  is  a  picture  in  South 
Kensington  Museum  commemorating  this 
very  extraordinary  event.  And,  thirdly 
(as  noted  in  our  “Colours  of  the  British 
Army”  in  last  volume),  the  15th  Light 
Dragoons,  by  one  of  the  most  daring  feats 
of  valour  in  history,  saved  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  from  being  taken  prisoner,  and 
the  eight  officers  received  from  him  gold 
medals,  while  the  regimental  appointments 
henceforth  bore  the  glorious  name  of  Vil  - 
liers-en-Couche,  where  the  rescue  was 
made. 

And  with  these  preliminary  notes  our 
ground  is  clear  for  “The  Medals  of  the 
British  Army.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  beacon  of  his  glory  bums  still  as  time  rolls  on, 

His  niche  remains  in  history,  his  name  remains  in 
song. 

His  perils  on  the  mountain,  his  vigils  in  the  cave, 

His  stern,  calm  front  in  battle’s  brunt,  so  gentle  yet 
so  brave. 

So  gentle  .  ah,  it  seemeth  an  idle  word  to  say, 

Of  him  the  lion-hearted,  the  foremost  in  the  fray; 

Yet  listen  to  the  simple  tale  which  tells  how  in  the 
field, 

The  Bruce  could  risk  defeat  and  death  two  helpless 
lives  to  shield. 

An  infant  and  its  mother — the  weakest  things  on 
earth, 

’Mid  the  rough  turmoil  of  the  camp,  poor  waifs  of 
little  worth. 

But  Bruce  could  hear  the  shrieks  of  fear,  and  Bruce 
could  pause  to  know. 

Amid  the  marshalling  of  his  men,  the  cause  of 
woman’s  woe. 

“  We  leave,  my  liege,  behind  us  a  wife  and  babe  new 
born, 

And  ’tis  her  shrieks  are  ringing  throughout  the 
camp  this  morn ; 

She  fears  the  foeman's  mercies— no  tender  ones  they 
say. 

Believe  me,  'tis  the  fate  of  war,  we  cannot  stem  or 
stay.” 

The  Bruce  looked  o'er  the  valley,  where  his  men 
were  marshalling  fast ; 

’Twas  but  a  few  poor  thousands  against  an  army 
vast. 

And  there  were  Scotland’s  noblest — he  saw  their 
pennons  wave ; 

His  eagle  eye  beheld  them ,  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 

“  How  many  a  Scottish  mother  will  weep  her  sou  to¬ 
night. 

If  for  the  sake  of  God  and  right  I  dare  the  unequal 
fight. 

And  yet  that  life  forsaken,  and  those  shrill,  fearful 
screams 

On  Scotland’s  shore,  our  dangers  o’er,  will  haunt, 
methinks,  our  dreams.” 

He  mused  a  moment  longer,  the  sun  was  breaking 
high ; 

The  folded  tents,  the  bugle  call,  the  foemen’s  pre¬ 
sence  nigh  ! 

His  eye  like  lightning  kindled — “’Twere  foul  and 
dastard  deed. 

Should  one  of  woman  born  desert  a  woman  in  her 
need. 

“  Halt,  comrades,  true  and  trusty  !  the  foe  your  face 
shall  see. 

Ere  that  poor  wailing  woman  and  babe  forsaken  be  !  ” 

The  call  to  halt  is  sounded,  the  men  drawn  up  in  line, 

“  We  fight  for  right,  be  God  our  might ;  we  trust 
His  arm  divine.” 

But  what  has  checked  the  English?  Why  crouds 
their  leader’s  brow  ? 

“King  Robert  offers  battle!  He  dares  our  army 
now ! 

Too  skilful  he  for  risking  such  odds  against  our  host ; 

In  cover  of  the  night  have  come  fresh  bands  from 
Scotland's  coast.” 

The  hour  of  noon  is  over,  the  hour  of  night  draws- 
nigh, 

And  still  doth  Scotland's  army  stand  prepared  to 
dare  and  die. 

But  silently  the  English  steal  to  their  tents  away  ; 

King  Robert  breathed  his  thanks  to  God,  who  had 
saved  them  from  the  fray. 

Let  not  such  gentle  action,  such  noble  memory  die. 

That  told  his  guiding  star  was  faith,  and  right  his 
battle  cry. 

He  gave  his  country  freedom,  from  foes  and  alien 
sway. 

But  he  stooped  to  save  the  humblest  lives  in  all  his- 
camp  that  day. 

MARY  GORGES. 


OUR  OPEN  COLUMN. 


KING  ROBERT’S  RESOLVE. 

'TOLD  IN  SIR  W.  SCOTT’S  HISTORY  OE  SCOTLAND.] 


WE  count  the  glory  circlets  which  wreathe  the 
Bruce’s  brow, 

And  through  the  mists  of  ages  they  shine  untar¬ 
nished  now. 


For  high  and  noble  purpose,  for  heart  that  knew  no 
fear, 

For  patient,  fixed  endeavour,  we  hold  his  memory 
dear. 
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Tl\e  BoyV  Owr\  'Pkpei4. 


THE  BOYS  OWN  CHBOMATIC  TOP, 


AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT. 


By  H.  F.  Hobden, 

Author  of  “  The  Boy’s  Own  Model  Locomotive,’’  “Model  Launch  Engine,”  etc. 


always  held  a  prominent  place  amongst 
boyish  amusements,  and  even  girls  some¬ 
times  essay  to  spin  whipping-tops,  although 
they  seldom  acquire  the  knack  of  throwing 
•a  peg-top  properly. 

Now  a  peg-top,  as  all  schoolboys  know, 
is  a  very  simple  contrivance,  being  a  round- 
ended  cone  of  wood,  with  an  iron  spike 
driven  into  it  as  a  centre  to  rotate  on,  but 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  practice  to 
spin  it.  Although  the  scientific  toy  I  am 
about  to  describe  is  a  trifle  more  complex, 
it  is  a  top  easily  made  in  a  few  hours  by 
any  boy  with  a  little  care  and  very  smail 
outlay  of  cash. 

Should  you  have  no  lathe  of  your  own 
try  to  get  access  to  some  friend’s  lathe,  or, 
if  that  is  impossible,  any  wood  turner,  for 
a  few  pence,  would  do  the  necessary  amount 
of  turning  required,  and  all  the  rest  you 
can  easily  manage  yourself. 

The  Chromatic  Top  was  so  named  from 
its  forming  a  means  of  showing  practically 
how  changes  of  tone  and  hue  are  dependent 
upon  the  several  proportions  of  the  primary 
colours  contained  in  the  “  solar  spectrum,” 
about  which  I  shall  have  something  more 
to  say  later  on,  and  will  now  proceed  to 
describe  how  this  simple  and  interesting 
toy  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  made. 


but  beech  or  hne-gramed 
mahogany  would  be  best.  I 
prefer  beech.  This  must  be 
placed  in  the  lathe,  and  turned 
down  to  a  circular  disk  of  five 
inches  diameter. 

Then  turn  a  recess  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  deep,  com¬ 
mencing  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  outside  edge, 
and  leaving  a  central  portion 
projecting  of  one  half-inch 
diameter,  as  at  A,  Fig.  1, 
which  is  a  section  of  the  body 
of  the  top.  The  outside  edge, 
B,  can  now  be  turned  down 
one-eighth  of  an  inch,  leaving 
it  only  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  then  curved  off 
nicely  to  the  extreme  edge,  as 
shown. 

This  side  can  now  be  finished 
off  with  sandpaper,  and  then 
reverse  it  on  the  face-plate  of 
the  lathe,  and  the  underneath  portion  can 
be  turned  to  a  graceful  curve,  as  at  D, 
leaving  the  central  part,  C,  one-quarter 
inch  in  diameter. 

This  side  should  also  be  finished  with 
sandpaper,  and  before  taking  off  the  lathe 
a  small  hole  should  be  drilled  through  from 
C  to  A,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  and 
should  not  be  more  than  one-sixteenth  in 
diameter. 

Now  get  a  small  piece  of  sheet  lead  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  press  it  against  the 
face-plate  of  the  lathe,  and  turn  it  out  to  a 
circle  of  four  and  a  half  inches  diameter, 


Fig.  2. 


with  a  central  hole  of  one-half  inch  in 
diameter.  Then  take  it  off  the  lathe  and 
glue  one  side  of  it,  and  also  the  recess  you 
turned  in  upper  part  of  top.  Now  piace 


A 


as  shown  in  sectiou  at  A,  Fig.  2.  This 
makes  the  top  spin  steadily,  by  giving 
weight  to  it. 

You  now  require  two  carpenter’s  screws, 
one  about  four  inches  long  and  the  other 
about  two  and  a  half  inches. 

Take  the  longer  one  and  very  carefully 
drill  a  hole  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in 


Fig.  3. 


diameter  and  one  inch  deep  down  the 
centre,  as  at  A,  Fig.  3,  the  use  of  which  I 
will  explain  later  on. 

The  smooth  portion  of  screw,  B,  you  will 
find  about  two  inches  long  ;  then  measure 


Fig.  4. 


half  an  inch  of  the  screw  from  the  plain 
part,  and  cut  off  the  remainder  of  screw 
with  a  small  tile. 


You  will  first  require  a  piece  of  wood 
about  five  inches  and  one  half  square  by 
•one  inch  thick.  Any  hard  wood  will  do, 


the  lead  in  position,  and  if  you  have  turned 
it  neatly  it  will  exactly  fit  the  recess, 
leaving  the  outer  edge  one-eighth  above  it, 


(To  he  continued.) 
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l3ie  8oy’$  Owq  Paper. 


THE  EAT  BOY. 

SONG  FOR  BOYS. 

Words  and  Music  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Foxell,  b.A.,  B.MUS.  (lond.) 


2. 

He  ate  and  he  drank  quite  enough  for  three 
boys, 

He  had  an  alarming  big  “  twist ;  ” 

From  sunrise  to  sunset  he  kept  tucking  in, 

So  one  day  we  wrote  down  the  whole  list : 
Fourteen  buns,  twenty  tarts,  and  a  bottle 
of  sweets, 

A  cake  his  fond  mother  had  sent, 

Two  whole  pots  of  jam,  with  a  biscuit  or 
two, 

’Twas  shocking  how  quickly  they  went ! 
Chorus — Yes  !  ’twas  shocking  how 
quickly  they  went ! 


3. 

He  never  could  run,  and  to  walk  was  a 
bore, 

He  couldn’t  play  cricket  at  all. 

And  football  he  feared  lest  at  any  time  he 

Might  be  kicked  in  mistake  for  the  ball  ! 
And  so  he  became  still  more  podgy  each 
day. 

Till  to  try  his  own  weight  he  grew  keen, 
So  when  at  the  station  he  next  had  the 
chance, 

He  tried — and  he  broke  the  machine  ! 
Chorus — Yes  !  lie  tried  and  he  broke 
the  machine  ! 


4. 

His  words  if  not  witty  were  weighty  :  but, 
yet 

He  delighted  far  more  in  a  nap. 

But  now  that  lie’s  left  us  you’ll  easily  guess. 

In  his  place  there’s  a  very  wide  gap  ! 

What  he  does  in  the  world  we  none  of  us 
know, 

But  we’re  sure  that  he  eats  all  he  can  ; 

And  whatever  may  happen,  still  this  will  be 
true : 

He  must  be  a  very  great  man ! 

Chorus — Yes  !  lie  must  be  a  very  greed 
man ! 
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Tlie  Boy’4  Owr\  Baper. 


THE  PAYMASTER  BRANCH  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 

By  Gordon  Stables,  m.d.,  r.n. 


Boys  and  young  men  are,  as  a  rule, 
longer-necked — figuratively  speaking 
— than  older  folks  imagine.  None  of  our 
hoys,  I  hope,  would  think  of  entering  any 
profession  or  business  without  craning  their 
necks  and  having  a  look  into  a  possible 
future.  Now,  while  fortunes  are  to  be  made 
in  business,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
very  few  professional  people  ever  get  rich. 
On  the  other  hand,  business  is  a  big  lottery, 
with  only  a  limited  number  of  fat  prizes 
after  all,  and  in  trying  for  these,  thousands 
faint  and  fall  and  perish,  and  even  those 
who  obtain  them  have  usually  lost  their 
health  before  they  build  their  castles.  Life 
is  a  fever  to  most  business  men  ;  it  flies  all 
too  fast,  and  they  are  old  before  their  time. 

The  profession  I  am  going  to  speak  about 
in  this  paper  is  one  that  has  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  A  Paymaster  in  the  Royal  Navy 
has  quite  as  honourable  a  career  as  a 
solicitor  on  shore,  and  far  less  work  and 
worry. 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  what  the  one 
great  grievance  is  with  this  excellent  body 
of  officers.  Mind,  however,  I  am  not  sure 
there  may  not  be  two.  But  the  main 
trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  an  Assistant- 
Paymaster  has  to  wait  a  very  long  time  for 
promotion  —  about  sixteen  years,  which 
brings  him  up  to  thirty-six  to  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.  And  during  all  this  time  he 
has  no  cabin.  The  inconvenience  of  this 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

Life  at  sea  or  on  shore  is  quite  as  easy  to 
the  Assistant-Paymaster  as  to  the  surgeon, 
and  as  a  rule  he  has  not  so  much  on  his 
mind.  So  long  as  he  does  his  work  faith¬ 
fully  and  well,  keeps  his  books  and  accounts 
up  to  the  mark  and  to  time,  and  conforms 
to  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  service,  he 
is  as  independent  as  the  commander  him¬ 
self. 

The  Assistant- Paymaster  is  now  a  ward¬ 
room  officer — and  so  he  ought  to  be,  seeing 
that  he  will  be  twenty-one  before  he  obtains 
that  rank. 

Now  the  first  step  on  the  round  of  the 
ladder,  which  I  trust  will  bear  some  who 
read  these  lines  to  the  summus  rnons  of  the 
rank  of  Fleet  Paymaster,  with,  say,  a 
guinea  a  day,  is  that,  of  Assistant-Clerk. 
He  is  a  very  little  fellow,  and  wears  a 
jacket  instead  of  a  coat,  but  usually  thinks 
a  good  deal  of  himself  nevertheless,  and 
small  blame  to  him  for  that  same. 

A  boy,  then,  who  competes  for  a  Clerk¬ 
ship  under  our  flag  should  be  both  healthy, 
wholesome-looking,  and  smart.  All  the 
better  if  he  is  a  gentleman’s  son,  and  has 
mixed  from  childhood  in  good  society ;  he 
will  then  better  know  how  to  comport  him¬ 
self  among  his  messmates. 

The  appointments  to  Assistant-Clerkships 
are  made  by  what  is  termed  limited  com¬ 
petition. 

But  there  is  one  exception  to  this.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  which,  we  find  it  stated  in  the  Navy 
List  (by  authority) — 

“  One  nomination  will  be  made  annually 
of  a  candidate,  to  be  appointed  on  passing 
the  test  examination  specified  in  para¬ 
graph  8. 

“  2.  This  candidate  will  be  selected  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  from  sons  of  officers  of 
the  Navy  who  have  been  killed  in  action,  or 
who  have  been  lost  at  sea  on  active  service, 
or  killed  on  duty,  or  who  have  died  of 
wounds  received  in  action,  or  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  on  duty  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  such  action  or  injury,  or  who  have 
performed  long  and  meritorious  service. 

“  Except  as  regards  exemption  from  the 
competitive  examination,  the  candidate  will 


be  subject  in  all  respects  to  these  regula-  ! 
tions.” 

With  this  exception,  all  the  other  candi- 
!  dates  must  be  nominated  by  the  Pirst  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  application  to  have 
the  names  of  candidates  placed  on  the  list 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Private  Secretary 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

There  are  two  examinations  for  Assistant- 
Clerkships  held  a  year,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  Cannon 
Row,  Westminster.  These  examinations 
take  place  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June 
and  the  third  Tuesday  in  November,  but 
the  appointments  of  the  successful  candi¬ 
dates  will  date  from  the  15th  of  July  or 
15th  of  January  following. 

Before  the  Educational  examination,  can¬ 
didates  must  pay  to  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
missioners  a  fee  of  £1  sterling. 

It  is  these  same  Commissioners  who  will 
deal  with  all  questions  connected  with  the 
examinations,  and  it  is  they  who  announce 
the  results. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  appointments,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  rule  : 

“The  number  of  Assistant-Clerks  to  be 
entered  at  each  examination  will  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  requirements  of  the  service, 
and  their  Lordships  reserve  to  themselves 
power  as  to  the  number  of  candidates  to  be 
|  nominated  to  compete  for  each  vacancy.” 
The  italicising  is  mine. 

Age. — No  candidate  will  be  eligible  for 
j  examination  in  November  whose  age  on  the 
15th  of  the  following  January  will  not  be 
within  the  prescribed  limits — namely,  fifteen 
I  to  seventeen  years,  or  for  examination  in 
j  June  whose  age  will  not  be  within  these 
limits  on  the  15th  of  July  following. 

I  may  add  that  it  is  better  for  the  candi¬ 
date  to  be  near  fifteen  than  near  seventeen. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  the  Educational 
Examination,  a  Medical  Inspection,  to  be 
undergone  according  to  prescribed  regula¬ 
tions,  and  before  the  Director-General  of 
the  Navy.  The  candidate  must  he  found 
i  physically  fit  for  the  service  before  he  will 
!  even  be  permitted  to  compete  for  an 
Assistant-Clerkship. 

Regarding  his  state  of  health,  the  follow¬ 
ing  should  be  remembered.  The  candidate 
j  must  be  perfectly  well,  and  free  from  all 
physical  defect  of  body,  impediment  in 
speech,  defect  of  sight  or  hearing,  and  also 
\  from  any  predisposition  to  constitutional  or 
j  hereditary  disease  or  weakness  of  any  kind. 
He  must  in  every  respect  be  well  developed, 
and  active  in  proportion  to  his  age.  But 
|  the  cases  of  short-sighted  candidates,  who 
j  are  in  all  other  respects  fit  for  service,  will 
;  be  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners. 

The  decision  of  the  medical  officers  will 
]  be  considered,  subject  of  course — as  a 
j  matter  of  form — to  the  approval  of  their 
Lordships. 

Before  going  further,  I  want  to  impress 
upon  any  would-be  candidate  the  fact  that 
this  examination,  “  before  the  doctors,”  as 
it  is  called,  is  very  strict,  and  that  there  is  j 
the  probability  of  a  boy,  good  in  sight  and  I 
in  hearing,  with  good  sound  teeth,  being 
thrown,  if  he  is  poorly  developed,  with,  as 
I  have  seen  them,  thin  arms,  and  chests 
like  wicker  cages.  Go  in,  then,  for  athletics 
or  calisthenics  a  year  or  two  before  you 
present  yourself,  and  obey  all  the  laws  of 
health  as  regards  exercise,  the  morning 
tub,  etc. 

Before  deciding  to  go  up  at  all  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  be  examined  by  some 
navy  or  army  surgeon  residing  in  your 


neighbourhood.  He  will  tell  quickly  enough 
if  you  are  likely  to  pass  the  doctors. 

The  following  rules  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  : — 

“  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  (1)  a  registrar’s  certificate  of  birth  (a 
certificate  of  baptism  will  not  be  accepted) 
or  declaration  thereof  made  before  a  magis¬ 
trate  ;  (2)  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  from 
the  masters  of  any  schools  at  which  he  may 
have  been  educated  within  the  two  previous 
years,  or,  if  educated  at  home,  from  his 
tutors  or  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in 
which  he  resides  ;  (3)  a  certificate  of  good 
health  from  the  medical  attendant  of  his 
family  ;  (4)  a  certificate  of  ability  to  swim.” 

Anti  now  for  the  Educational  Examina¬ 
tions. 

I.— THE  TEST  EXAMINATION. 

Marks. 


A. — Writing  from  dictation  legibly — 

Spelling  (10 
,,  ,,  ,,  Caligraphy.  40 

B.  — Writing  a  letter  on  a  given  subject  75 

C.  — Writing  the  substance  of  a  chap¬ 

ter,  or  portion  of  one,  read  out, 
taking  into  consideration  the 
time  taken  to  such  exercise  ...  75 

D.  — French — reading  and  translating 

from  French  to  English,  and 
from  English  to  French,  with 
grammar  ...  ...  ...  ...  150 

E.  — Simple  and  compound  addition 

with  reference  to  time  ...  ...  50 

F.  — Arithmetic  generally  ...  ...  250 

,  G. — Modern  geography  and  English 

history  ...  .  150 

H. — Scripture  knowledge  .  100 


Candidates  must  show  a  competent  know¬ 
ledge  of  each  and  all  of  these  subjects. 

II.— THE  VOLUNTARY  EXAMINATION. 

A.  — Elementary  mathematics.  First 

three  books  of  Euclid  and 
algebra,  to  and  including  quad¬ 
ratic  equations  and  problems 
producing  them  ...  ...  ...  200 

B.  — Latin.  Translations  from  such 

books  as  Caesar,  Livy,  Virgil, 
etc.  Translations  of  English 
into  Latin,  and  questions  in 


Latin  grammar .  ...  200 

C.  — The  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian 

language,  as  French  .  100 

D. — Physics.  Chemistry,  heat,  elec¬ 

tricity,  etc.  ...  .  150 

E.  — Freehand  drawing  and  drawing 

from  models  ...  ...  ...  100 

N.B. — No  dictionaries  allowed. 


“Not  more  than  three  of  these  subjects 
may  be  selected,  unless  drawing  be  one, 
when  four  may  be  selected.  In  order  to 
secure  a  proper  proficiency  in  all  the  volun¬ 
tary  subjects  taken  up,  a  certain  number 
will  be  deducted  from  the  marks  obtained 
by  each  candidate  in  each  of  such  sub¬ 
jects. 

“A  candidate  who  passes  the  test  ex¬ 
amination,  but  does  not  succeed  at  the  com¬ 
petition,  will  be  entitled  to  compete  at  the 
next  examination,  provided  he  is  still  within 
limits  of  age.  No  candidate  will  be  allowed 
to  compete  more  than  twice.  A  candidate 
who  fails  to  pass  the  test  will  not  be  en¬ 
titled  to  another  trial,  but  he  will  be 
allowed  to  compete  at  the  next  examina¬ 
tion  if  lie  receives  a  fresh  nomination  and 
is  still  within  the  limits  of  age.” 

On  being  appointed  an  Assistant-Clerk 
;  goes  at  once  on  pay,  and  the  following  is 
j  the  scale  in  this  branch  : — 
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13 


a. 


Assistant- Clerk 

2 

6  a  day. 

Clerk  . 

...  4 

0 

Assistant-Paymaster — 
Under  3  vears 

...  5 

0 

After  3  ,, 

...  7 

0 

,,  9  ,, 

...  10 

0 

,,  10  ,, 

...  10 

6 

,,  11  „ 

...  11 

0 

,,  12  „ 

...  11 

6 

This  list  is  the  maximum  pay  of  the 
Assistant-Paymaster  ;  but  if  lie  be  in  charge 
of  a  ship,  say  a  gunboat,  on  foreign  service, 
he  has  2s.  6d.  a  day  extra. 


Paymaster — 


On  promotion 
After  5  years 
„  8  „ 

„  20  „ 


£  s. 

0  14 
0  15 
0  16 
1  2 


d. 

0  a  day. 
0  „ 

0 

6 


And  so  on  up  to  the  maximum  of  £1  13s. 

There  are  good  billets  on  shore  in  this 
branch  as  well  as  in  that  of  surgeons,  and 
they  all  bring  their  pickings  in  the  form  of 
allowances.  Prize-money  during  time  of 
war  would  also  count  for  something,  but 
that  is  not  to  be  reckoned  on. 

An  Assistant-Clerk  is  rated  as  Clerk 
after  a  year’s  service,  if  he  has  attained  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  has  passed  the  neces¬ 
sary  examinations. 

The  Clerk,  after  three  years’  service  as 
such,  if  he  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  passed  the  examinations,  is  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  Assistant-Paymaster. 

And  here  is  something  that  parents  or 
guardians  have  to  remember. 

If  their  boys  are  appointed  Assistant- 
Clerks  they — the  parents— are  required  to 
pay  half-yearly  in  advance  to  the  Ac¬ 


countant-General,  to  be  held  to  their  credit, 
£20  a  year  for  each  Assistant-Clerk,  from 
the  date  of  his  entry  into  the  service  to  that 
of  his  being  rated  Clerk. 

On  the  whole  I  think  that  to  get  a  smart 
young  gentlemanly  boy  into  the  Royal  Navy 
as  Assistant-Clerk  is  as  good  a  way  of  start¬ 
ing  him  in  life  as  any  other.  Rut  the  lad 
must  be  not  only  in  perfect  health,  but  of 
such  a  demeanour  as  to  give  good  promise 
of  doing  well.  The  rules  of  the  service  are 
very  strict,  and  rightly  so,  and  a  bad  tem¬ 
per  has  led  to  many  a  young  officer’s  dis¬ 
missal. 

A  word  in  conclusion.  A  boy  who  is  de¬ 
sirous  to  become  a  candidate  for  an  As¬ 
sistant-Clerkship  must  study,  not  only  to 
pass,  but  to  pass  with  flying  colours. 

(THE  END.) 


©ff  toe  go  ! 

FTUtE  time’s  nearly  up,  and  our  guard,  watch  in  hand. 

Is  anxiously  waiting  the  signal  to  go  ; 

His  way-bill ’s  made  out,  and  his  time-sheet  is  planned : 

He’s  never  as  yet  been  behindhand  or  slow. 

A  passenger  rushes  up,  fearing,  alas  1 

He’s  late.  “Third  class,  please!”  “We’ve  no  third  in  our 
train  ; 

It’s  all  of  it  first  class,  and  very  first  class,  " — 

As  when  you  have  tried  it  you’re  sure  to  maintain. 

So,  boys,  take  your  tickets  while  still  there  is  time  ; 

You’ll  never  regret  what  you  pay  for  the  fare ; 

Our  journey  will  take  you  through  many  a  clime, 

And  first-rate  amusement  you’ll  .find  everywhere. 

You’ll  meet  with  adventures  most  thrilling] y  grand, 

“Hot  places”  to  make  your  hair  rise  straight  on  end, 

With  jokes  that  “the  dumps”  won’t  be  game  to  withstand; 

Bad  spirits  this  trip  will  immediately  mend. 

You’ll  never  be  homesick  where’er  you  may  be; 

Though  hungry  and  lost  in  the  desert  you  roam, 

Though  fighting  for  life  in  a  terrible  sea, 

We  promise  you  this,  you'll  be  always  at  home  ! 

So  tumble  in,  boys,  there’s  the  whistle’s  shrill  scream, 

The  signals  are  off  and  a  clear  course  display  ; 

A  snort  from  the  engine,  a  cloud  of  white  steam. 

And  once  more  the  B.O.P.  dashes  away  ! 

SOMERVILLE  GIBXEY. 


There  is  doubtless  always  a  certain  dif¬ 
ference  between  romance  and  reality,  a 
distinction  between  theory  and  practice, 
but  never  is  this  better  exemplified  than  on 
the  occasion  of  a  boy’s  first  voyage  to  sea. 

W  e  are  alluding  in  this  article  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  merchant  service,  for  boys  in 
the  royal  navy  usually  go  for  a  preparatory 
trip  or  two  along  the  coast  in  one  of  the 
training  brigs  before  passing  into  a  regular 
sea-going  ship. 

In  the  majority  of  eases  the  boy’s  mind 
has  been  filled  with  nautical  ideas,  which  he 


BOY  LIFE  AFLOAT. 

I.— THE  FIRST  VOYAGER. 

lias  gathered  from  the  pages  of  more  or  less 
untrustworthy  writers  of  nautical  fiction. 

Now  an  English  boy  generally  possesses 
the  feeling  that  what  one  boy  has  done  be¬ 
fore  another  boy  can  do  again,  and  he  con¬ 
sequently  comes  up  from  his  country  home 
and  joins  his  ship  with  the  full  inward— if 
not  expressed — intention  of  becoming  a  hero. 

Then  what  a  series  of  disappointments 
are  there  in  store  for  this  unfortunate 
youngster  !  Firstly,  there  is  the  sea-sick¬ 
ness  to  be  passed  through,  and  this  we  can 
assure  our  readers  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 


although  in  fiction  the  hero  is  either 
entirely  unaffected  by  it,  or  else  passes 
through  it.  comfortably  in  a  day  or  two. 

We  have  known  boys  so  bad  with  it  that 
they  had  to  be  slung  in  a  cot  and  were 
reduced  so  near  to  the  point  of  death  as  to 
be  unable  to  speak  or  move,  while  we  have 
heard  strong  men,  when  suffering  badly  for 
the  first  time,  beg  and  pray  to  be  thrown 
overboard  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  their 
almost  insupportable  sufferings. 

Of  course  these  are  special  cases  ami  are 
not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
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Then,  again,  there  is  the  monotony  and 


want  oi  incident  on  a  voyage,  where  every 
day  is  like  its  predecessor — no  pirates,  no 
wrecks,  no  opportunity  in  fact  of  becoming 
the  anticipated  hero.  True,  there  may  be 
a  gale,  but  if  there  is  it  only  means  an 
increase  of  discomfort  to  the  first  voyager. 

Possibly  at  home  the  boy  was  a  pet,  and 
at  school  he  held  some  sort  of  a  position 
that  gave  him  authority  ;  if  so,  it  must  all 
be  forgotten,  for  during  his  first  voyage  he 
will  seldom  find  any  one  to  pet  him,  while 
with  regard  to  his  position  he  will  find  that 
he  is  nobody,  and  if  he  is  not  regarded  as  a 
nuisance  he  is  looked  upon  with  absolute 
indifference. 

Then,  as  a  rule,  the  “  young  gentlemen  ” 
who  enter  the  mercantile  marine  as  mid¬ 


shipmen  or  apprentices  have  not  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  performing  menial  offices  even  for 
themselves,  much  less  for  other  people,  and 
with  the  assumption  of  the  pretty  uniform 
with  the  brass  badge  and  buttons  they 
usually  assume  an  extra  amount  of  dignity. 

But  this  all  has  to  be  dropped  on  coming 
to  sea,  and  the  dignity  and  pride  put  away 
in  the  sea-chest  with  the  pretty  uniform,  for 
one  of  the  first  things  a  youngster  learns  at 
sea  is  that  he  must  do  wliat  he  is  told,  no 
matter  how  repugnant  to  his  feelings  the 
order  may  be,  nor  in  many  cases  who  it 
comes  from. 

For  during  his  first  voyage  a  boy  is  in  a 
strange  world,  where  the  inhabitants  speak 
a  strange  and  unknown  language  ;  he  does 
not  know  the  quartermaster  from  the  pur¬ 


ser,  nor  the  “  dicky  ”  from  the  cook’s  mate  ; 
the  foretop  is  as  much  a  terra  incoqnita  to 
him  as  the  forepeak,  and  he  often  does  not 
know  the  difference  between  the  heel  of  the 
ship  and  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  youngster 
who  is  only  doing  his  second  voyage  is  'infi¬ 
nitely  superior  to  the  first  voyager,  and  he 
does  not  neglect,  as  a  rule,  to  let  the  latter 
know  it. 

Uncared  for,  unnoticed,  rudely  awakened 
from  all  his  dreams  of  nautical  romance  to 
find  a  hard  stern  reality  in  a  transition 
state  between  landsman  and  seaman ,  neither 
fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red  herring,  who 
would  not  pity  the  unhappy  “first  voyager !” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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***  With  this  number  a  plate  of  portraits  of  some 
of  our  more  famous  cricketers  is  presented  to  every 
reader.  Next  week  we  hope  to  give  a  corresponding 
plate  of  our  best-known  football  players. 


Aurelius.— The  21b.  dumb-bells  are  made  of  wood. 
They  can  he  hart  of  any  cricket  outfitter,  such  as 

A.  W.  Fenner,  of  Seymour  Street,  Euston  Square, 
N.W.  ;  James  Lilly  white,  Frowd,  and  Co.,  of  New¬ 
ington  Causeway,  s.E. ;  or  Wisden  and  Co.,  21, 
Cranbourn  Street,  w. 

George  L.—  Naphtha  will  clean  off  paint  from  wood, 
but  you  must  use  it  carefully. 

V.  N. — 1.  There  are  three  men  of  the  name  of 
Ananias  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles— 
the  husband  of  Sapphira,  the  healer  of  Paul's 
blindness,  and  the  high  priest.  2.  In  the  spring. 

B.— The  affix  “ant"  is  used  where  the  Latin  verb 
ended  in  “are"  ;  the  affix  is  “ent”  where  the  Latin 
verb  ended  in  “  ere.”  In  fact,  the  Latin  participle 
gives  you  the  English  noun.  2.  The  vowel  sounds 
“ee”  and  “ea”  are  not  the  same.  Beer  is  pro¬ 
nounced  the  same  as  dear  only  by  the  ignorant 
and  uneducated  ;  and  no  rule  can  be  given  to  har¬ 
monise  all  the  idiosyncrasies  of  such  persons. 

Bunny. — The  area  of  the  circle  is  the  square  of  the 
radius  multiplied  hy  3  1416,  or  the  square  of  the 
circumference  multiplied  by  '7598  :  or,  what  is 
simpler,  multiply  half  the  circumference  by  half 
the  diameter. 

A  19-year  old  Boy. — 1.  All  other  things  being  equal, 
a  tall  man  would  always  be  chosen  in  preference 
to  a  short  one ;  and  you  had  much  better  stay 
where  you  are.  2.  Your  handwriting  is  very  good, 
but  much  too  large  and  hold  for  a  bookkeeper. 
The  firm  that  employed  you  would  require  such 
broad  pages  and  wide  lines  that  it  would  cost  them 
a  fortune  in  stationery. 


C.  W.  Crowe. — The  first  five  books  in  “  The  Boy’s 
Own  Bookshelf  ”  are  “The  Adventures  of  a  Three 
Guinea  Watch,"  “  Football,”  “Cricket,”  “A  Great 
Mistake,”  and  “The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic’s.” 

F.  W.  L.— You  must  not  put  the  Royal  arms  or 
Prince  of  Wales’s  feathers  over  your  shop  unless 
you  have  a  warrant  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Any  common  informer  can,  if  you  do,  have  you 
fined,  and  get  a  share  of  what  you  have  to  pay. 

E.  Marter. — See  our  articles  on  Dumb-bells  in  the 
last  volume. 

W.  Rye.— You  can  learn  all  about  the  latest  regula¬ 
tions  for  entering  the  Navy  by  applying  at  the 
nearest  coastguard  station.  Why  not  go  to  Deal  ? 

Edward  P. — The  Aurora  has  been  frequently  seen 
in  this  country,  but  its  origin  has  not  been  made 
out  quite  clearly.  It  is,  of  course,  electrical ;  even 
artificial  auroras  have  been  produced  in  the  sky 
from  the  tops  of  Norwegian  mountains. 

J.  T.— 1.  Lothbury  is  the  street  alongside  the  Bank 
of  England  ;  but  we  cannot  tell  you  the  age  of  the 
clock.  The  particulars  you  give  remind  us  of  the 
problem  in  navigation  —  Given  th«  price  of  the 
captain's  shoebuckles  :  required— the  latitude  of 
the  ship.  2.  Stand  the  maidenhair  fern  in  water 
for  a  little  while.  Do  not  water  it  from  the  top 
until  it  begins  to  spring  up  again. 

Ben  Baker. — You  will  never  make  a  soldier.  When 
a  boy  asks  what  rime  a  soldier  has  to  turn  out  in 
the  morning,  and  what  “hours”  he  has  to  work,  he 
is  not  even  fit  for  the  militia.  Better  give  up  ail 
thoughts  of  “The  First  Horse  Life  Guards.”  The 
country  could  not  afford  to  pay  you  Is.  9rt.  a  day, 
even  if  all  of  it  were  deducted  “iu  regards  to 
living.” 

I  J.  W. — l.  You  can  get  the  enamel  from  any  bicycle 
shop.  2.  To  ebonise  wood,  boil  a  pound  of  logwood 
chips  for  an  hour  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  brush 
the  work  over  with  the  liquor  while  it  is  hot. 
When  it  is  dry  warm  up  your  liquor  again,  arid 
again  give  the  work  a  steaming  coat,  then  dis¬ 
solve  an  ounce  of  green  copperas  in  a  quart  of 
water,  and  as  soon  as  the  solution  is  complete 
brush  it  over  the  dry  logwood  stain.  The  result 
will  be  an  intense  black.  Do  not  dry  these  things 
1  before  the  fire,  but  in  the  sunshine. 


Harmonicon.— 1.  The  strings  in  the  harmonicon  are 
not  parallel,  and  the  note  depends  on  the  distance 
between  the  points  at  which  the  plate  crosses  the 
strings.  2.  Moist  air  is  lighter  than  dry  air,  so  a 
rising  barometer  showing  a  greater  weight  of  the 
air  indicates  fine  weather,  and  a  falling  barometer 
showing  a  less  weight  of  the  air  foretells  bad 
weather ;  hut  the  barometer  is  always  higher 
when  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  polar  regions 
than  when  it  comes  from  the  equator.  A  quick 
rise  means  unsettled  weather ;  a  gradual  rise 
means  settled  weather.  With  a  southerly  wind 
a  rise  means  fine  weather.  In  summer-time 
a  rise  with  dry  air  and  a  falling  thermometer  in¬ 
dicates  a  north  wind ;  and,  if  it  has  been  rainy, 
better  weather.  If  the  rise  takes  place  with  moist 
air  and  a  falling  thermometer,  it  means  wind  and 
rain  from  the  northward.  A  quick  fail  means  a 
storm.  A  quick  fall  with  a  westerly  wind  means 
a  storm  from  the  northward.  A  fall  with  a 
northerly  wind  means  a  storm  with  hail  or  rain  in 
summer,  and  snow  in  winter.  A  fall  with  a  risiDg 
thermometer  and  moist  air  means  rain  and  wind 
from  the  south.  A  fall  with  dry  air  and  a  falling 
thermometer  means  snow.  A  fall  after  warm, 
calm  weather  means  rain  and  squalls.  3.  The  fish 
are  ill. 

J.  S.  Hubbard. — You  can  get  silkworms' eggs  at  Slay- 
maker's,  Covent  Garden  Market :  and  at  the  Bird 
Room,  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Punch. — In  the  Light  Cavalry  charge  at  Balaclava 
198  men  returned  out  of  670. 

Etonian.  —  The  hat  requires  the  least  possible 
amount  of  oil.  The  oil  should  be  raw  linseed  : 
and  if  the  bat  is  rubbed  over  once  a  week  with  a 
rag  creasy  with  this  it  will  bp  quite  enough.  The 
oil  is  to  prevent  drying  and  cracking,  and  the  way 
is  to  look  upon  your  hat  as  you  would  a  piece  of 
furniture,  and  just  keep  it  iti  condition.  If  you 
want  to  be  exact,  the  weight  of  the  hat  will  tell 
you  its  state. 

J.  .TONES.— Go  to  the  free  library,  and  look  at  the 
directory.  Cotton-spinning,  cotton-weaving,  and 
cotton-printing  are  distinct  trades. 

C.  B.  For  pink  use  rose-madder  mixed  with  zinc- 
white — or.  indeed,  any  crimson  or  red  paled  down. 
If  yon  want  it  more  purple  than  you  get  in  this 
way,  add  a  little  blue. 
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OBADIAH  : 


A  SCHOOL  EPISODE. 


“‘What!  wtiat!’  !  cried  out,  starting  up  from  my  dream.” 


Tt  is  now  many  years  since  an  incident 
occurred  to  me  which  may  possibly 
have  an  interest  for  others.  I  had 
lately  taken  my  degree  at  Oxford. 
That  was  in  the  year  1850,  before  the 
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present  system  began  of  subdividing 
subjects  and  providing  separate  schools 
for  each  department  of  human  know¬ 
ledge.  In  those  good  old  days,  when 
once  “Smalls”  were  passed,  two  exami¬ 
nations,  and  two  only,  lay  before  us. 
We  might  go  in  for  classics  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  if  our  tastes  lay  in  both  those 
directions ;  or  we  might  be  content 
with  one  school  only.  I  am  speaking, 
be  it  remembered,  of  “honour”  men, 
not  of  “  pass  ”  men. 

Well,  I  happened,  when  I  came  up  to 
the  University,  to  be  pretty  well 
grounded  already,  and  came  out  in  a 
creditable  position  in  both  class  lists. 
This  led,  shortly  after,  to  an  offer  being 
made  me  to  take  a  mastership  at  Brad- 
more  College  in  Hertfordshire,  a  large 
upper-class  school  of  some  distinction, 
and  I  enterc  1  on  my  duties  there  after 
the  summer  olidays.  It  was  during 
my  first  half-j  ear  there  that  the  event 
occurred  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 
First,  however,  I  must,  at  the  risk  of 
being  egotistical,  say  a  few  more  words 
about  myself. 

I  had  found  school-life,  as  I  had 
ah  'ays  expected,  very  agreeable  to  me. 
V  iien  a  schoolboy  myself,  I  had  entered 
•  porously  into  every  kind  of  athletic 
competition.  No  better  “back”  at  foot¬ 
ball,  no  one  readier  in  a  “scrimmage,” 
no  merrier  hitter  in  the  cricket-field, 
whether  for  a  “cut”  or  an  “off-drive,” 
no  one  more  tenacious  in  a  long  paper- 
chase.  Ah  !  how  well  I  remember,  on 
that  bleak  February  day,  when  the 
foxes  had  led  us  round  by  Huscot  Mill, 
where  the  Kilby  canal  runs  through  the 
valley,  and,  after  they  had  crossed  the 
half-frozen  water  by  means  of  the 
wooden  bridge  with  its  heavy  counter¬ 
weight,  had  then  (the  wily  ones  !)  tilted 
up  the  bridge  in  air,  so  that  there  was 
no  seizing  it  from  our  side, — how  well  I 
remember,  while  the  rest  of  the  pack 
came  up  one  by  one,  breathless  and  in 
despair,  how  t  jumped  into  the  icy 
water  and  fought  my  way  through, 
with  wrists  and  knuckles  bleeding  from 
the  broken  ice,  and  then  let  the  foot¬ 
bridge  down  for  my  applauding  school¬ 
fellows.  And  so  when,  after  a  few 
years  at  college,  I  found  myself  once 
more  a  boy  among  boys,  I  threw  myself 
into  their  life  with  unabated  energy, 
and  was  proud  to  match  myself  against 
any  competitor. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  great  help  to 
me  in  the  more  serious  work  in  which  I 
was  engaged.  For  if  I  was  obliged 
occasionally  to  show  myself  a  severe 
critic  of  false  quantities  and  concords, 
to  object  to  my  elementary  French 
class  translating  “  il  portait  des  bas  de 
til” — “he  wore  his  daughter’s  stock¬ 
ings  ;  ”  to  “  hors  de  combat  ”  being  ren¬ 
dered  “  a  war-horse  ;  ”  to  “  Horresco 
referens”  meaning  “referring  to  Hor- 
rescus”  (as  I  once  had  it  given);  or 
to  the  apparently  parenthetical  remark 
being  inserted  in  the  tenth  Eclogue, 
“Yenit  et  upilio,  tardi  venere  bubulci” 
—“the  crocus  too  came  up,  and  the 
bulbs  came  on  slowly,”  yet  I  always 
had  the  credit  of  being  a  fair  Rhada- 
manthus  if  a  severe  one,  and  many  a 
time  I  had  cause  to  know  that  my  popu¬ 
larity  “  out  of  school  ”  served  me  in 
good  stead  when  I  had  to  administer 
discipline  “  in  school.” 

Two  things,  however,  the  boys  were 
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well  aware  I  could  not  excuse.  The 
first  was  sneaking.  Unfairness,  as 
shown  by  cribbing  or  getting  another 
fellow  to  do  the  composition  set,  or, 
still  worse,  in  the  odious  form  of  bully¬ 
ing  another  boy  if  he  gained  places 
above  the  one  who  envied  him — this 
was  what  I  always  found  it  hard  to 
pardon,  even  when  I  had  seen  that  the 
culprit  received  his  due  punishment. 

The  other  offence  which  I  was  most 
severe  upon  is  one  which  presents  a 
singular  temptation  to  boys,  perhaps  I 
ought  rather  to  say,  which  has  pre¬ 
sented  an  almost  irresistible  tempta¬ 
tion  to  man  from  the  time  of  his  earliest 
delinquency.  I  mean  the  doing  what 
he  is  forbidden  to  do  simply  because  it 
is  forbidden.  A  boy  who  cares  nothing 
about  certain  fancied  luxuries  when  in 
his  father’s  house,  will  try  to  possess 
himself  of  them  when,  as  at  school,  they 
are  strictly  prohibited.  Offer  him  a  cigar 
at  home  ,  when  you  are  fishing  together, 
and  he  may  probably  decline  it,  but 
suggest  that  by  climbing  through  a  dis¬ 
used  window  of  the  school-house  he  can 
get  on  to  the  leads  at  night  and  there 
enjoy  some  indifferent  tobacco,  and  he 
can  scarcely  resist  the  temptation. 

Now  I  was  very  severe,  too  severe, 
perhaps,  on  offences  of  this  kind.  I  did 
not  sufficiently  consider  the  difference 
which  a  few  years  make  in  the  way  in 
which  we  regard  them  : 

“  et  nos  ergo  manum  ferulse  subduximus” — 

and  a  young  man  of  two-and-twenty, 
with  a  strong  will  and  an  earnest  pur¬ 
pose  in  life  (such  was  not  an  unfaithful 
description  of  myself  at  that  time),  is 
rather  apt  to  forget  the  great  disparity 
between  himself  and  those  who,  while 
only  a  few  years  younger,  have  yet  not 
realised  that  responsibility  for  them¬ 
selves,  nine-tenths  of  which,  at  least, 
boys  imagine  to  be  borne  by  their  mas¬ 
ters  and  the  other  tenth  by  their 
fathers. 

So  much  for  myself  and  the  boys 
under  me.  For  them  I  must  say  they 
were  a  very  good  set  of  fellows,  with  as 
few  faults  as  could  be  expected  ;  for 
myself  it  was  my  business  to  keep  them 
so. 

Next,  I  must  premise  something 
about  the  material  buildings  of  the 
school. 

It  had  originally  been  a  tine  old  manor 
house  of  Queen  Anne's  time.  Not  a 
gimcrack  affair  with  terra-cotta  mould¬ 
ings  and  attempts  at  Italian  loggias, 
but  a  downright  earnest  substantial 
pile  of  building,  something  in  the  style 
of  an  iron-bound,  strongly -clamped 
plate-chest,  the  sides  of  honest  brick 
(they  make  no  such  brick  nowadays) 
and  the  corners  quoined  with  freestone. 
Adjoining  this  had  been  built,  from 
time  to  time,  such  additions  as  the 
wants  of  the  school  required — a  chapel, 
dormitories,  school  and  class-rooms, 
masters’  houses,  etc.  The  rooms  which 
I  occupied  were  in  the  old  house,  on  the 
first  floor,  a  lecture-room  being  under¬ 
neath.  My  windows  looked  out  on  the 
garden  with  its  tine  terraces  and  urned 
balustrades.  Above  my  head  were 
rooms  occupied  by  another  of  the  mas¬ 
ters,  and,  alsove  that,  the  top  storey  of 
the  house  had  been  converted  into 
studies  for  some  of  the  elder  boys,  in  j 


which  they  slept.  Two  men-servants 
also  occupied  a  small  bedroom  under 
the  roof. 

j  It  was  one  night  in  the  early  part  of 
December,  when  I  was  sitting  up  late 
to  finish  some  examination  papers  for 
the  Christmas  trials.  The  half-year 
had  passed,  on  the  whole,  very  satis¬ 
factorily.  My  boys  had  worked  well, 
and,  more  than  that,  had  deserved  high 
commendation  for  their  conduct.  My 
own  work,  I  should  state,  was  chiefly 
with  the  composition  of  the  elder  boys, 
several  of  my  pupils  occupying  the 
studies  of  which  I  have  spoken.  For 
a  boy  to  do  this  implied,  of  course,  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  confidence 
was  reposed  in  him,  the  studies  being, 
from  their  situation,  much  removed 
from  observation. 

Now  it  happened  that  my  suspicions 
had  been  awakened  with  regard  to  a 
boy  who  slept  in  this  part  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  Although  he  had  never  been 
detected  in  any  grave  fault,  I  had 
noticed  in  him  at  times  a  want  of 
straightforwardness  in  small  matters, 
and  I  had  felt  anxious  lest  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  the  comparative  seclusion 
of  this  part  of  the  house  furnished 
might  lead  him  to  some  breach  of 
discipline.  This  suspicion  had  been 
strengthened  by  some  little  indications 
which  induced  me  to  keep  an  eye  on 
him.  A  distinct  flavour  of  tobacco  was 
apt  to  hang  about  his  exercises,  and 
once,  when  in  my  class-room,  what  I 
took  for  a  cigarette  case  had  fallen  out 
of  his  pocket.  Smoking,  however 
harmless  a  thing  in  itself,  was,  of  course, 
strictly  prohibited,  and  I  had  always 
the  fear  lest  my  friend’s  addiction  to  it, 
of  which  I  could  not  doubt,  might  lead 
to  further  breaches  of  discipline,  and 
impair  the  good  understanding  which 
I  had  done  my  best  to  promote  between 
my  other  pn  .Is  and  myself.  For  I  had 
made  it  my  boast  hitherto  that  my  boys 
and  I  were  more  like  brothers  together 
than  master  and  pupils,  and  that  at 
what  time  soever  I  should  drop  in  to 
speak  to  any  of  them,  there  would  be 
nothing  on  their  part  to  conceal,  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of. 

It  was  getting  late.  The  lights  in  all 
the  buildings  which  I  could  see  had 
been  extinguished  long  ago,  and  the 
school  clock  had  struck  midnight  on  the 
big  bell.  The  night  was  dark  and 
stormy.  A  wet  wind  had  sprung  up  in 
the  west,  and  a  sharp  shower  rattling 
on  my  window  had  startled  me  by  the 
suddenness  of  its  attack,  and  then  again 
relapsed  into  stillness,  in  which  I  heard 
the  distant  footsteps  of  the  night  watch¬ 
man  who  used  to  patrol  the  premises  in 
the  small  hours.  “  Had  I  not  better  go 
to  bed  ?”  I  asked  myself.  I  could  finish 
my  paper  in  the  morning;  and  cogency 
was  added  to  this  consideration  by  the 
reflection  that  we  kept  early  hours  at 
Bradmore,  and  that  I  had  been  very 
angry  with  my  servant  Obadiah  (why 
in  the  world  liis  parents  should  have 
called  him  Obadiah  I  never  could  make 
out,  but  he  and  Joseph  were  the  two 
house-boys).  I  had,  1  say,  been  very 
angry  with  Obadiah  for  not  calling  me 
earlier  in  a  morning,  and  for  thrusting 
in  his  moon-face  at  twenty  minutes  to 
seven  instead  of  a  quarter  past  six, 
leaving  me  just  twenty  minutes  on  a 
dark  winter’s  morning  in  which  to  dress 


•and  shave  and  get  down  to  the  Big 
School ! 

“  Yes,”  I  thought,  “  I’ll  go  to  bed 
now.  It  must  be  nearly  one  o’clock, 
and  I  shall  have  only  live  hours’  good 
before  that  sleepy  moon-calf  brings  my 
hot  water  !  ”  The  thought  of  bed  natu¬ 
rally  suggested  a  yawn.  “  Ah-h-h-yah- 
yah-yum  !”  I  exclaimed,  as  I  stretched 
my  clenched  fists  towards  the  ceiling, 
and  then  broke  into  a  smile  at  the 
thought  of  moon-calf  Obadiah,  and 
wondered  what  he  looked  like  when  in 
the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

Yum  !  ”  came,  like  an  echo,  from 
the  corner  of  the  room.  I  half  started. 
“Well”  (I  said,  aloud),  “I  never  knew 
there  was  an  echo  here  !  ”  “  Turn  !  ” 

came  a  sharper  sound,  and  more  accen¬ 
tuated,  from  the  window,  as  if  some¬ 
thing  had  struck  against  the  pane. 
What  could  it  be  ?  It  was  not  sharp 
enough  or  rattling  enough  for  hail. 
Could  any  one  be  calling  my  attention 
by  throwing  up  gravel  from  below  ?  I 
carefully  turned  down  my  lamp,  and, 
opening  the  window  as  silently  as  pos¬ 
sible,  peered  out  into  the  darkness.  I 
could  see  nothing  to  explain  the  mys¬ 
tery.  I  could  just  make  out  the  spire¬ 
like  shape  of  the  Irish  yews  on  the 
terrace,  and  the  dim  shadow  of  the  elms 
and  limes  beyond.  That  was  all. 

“Strange,  passing  strange,”  I  thought. 
Then  I  returned  to  the  side  table,  on 
which  I  had  deposited  my  lamp,  and, 
turning  it  up  to  its  full  power,  I  carried 
it  to  the  open  window.  The  light  re¬ 
vealed  to  me  a  line  of  fine  strong  cord, 
hanging  down  past  my  rooms  from 
above.  I  leaned  out  and  looked  up. 
All  was  still.  The  cord  was  held  out  a 
few  inches  from  the  glass,  having  to 
pass  over  a  projecting  cornice  of  stone 
which  banded  the  old  brick  manor 
house.  There  was  evidently  some  mys¬ 
tery  about  it,  some  secret  which  I  was 
determined  to  unravel. 

All  at  once  the  thought  flashed  into 
my  mind  that  it  was  some  contrivance 
of  the  boys  in  the  House  studies — of 

S - most  likely.  But  for  what  object  ? 

If  it  had  been  a  rope  ladder  I  could  have 
understood,  but  the  cord,  though  strong, 
was  too  weak  to  bear  a  very  heavy 
weight,  and  it  was  inconceivable  that 
any  one  could  propose  to  descend  by  it. 
What  then  ?  Manifestly  there  was  some 
plot  on  foot.  The  line  had  been  let 
down  after  dark,  no  doubt  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  I  should  never  detect  it. 
What  was  there  at  the  lower  end  ? 
Perhaps  this  would  throw  light  on  the 
mystery.  I  would  haul  it  up  and  see. 
No  sooner  said  than  done. 

I  put  down  the  lamp  on  my  desk  and 
began  to  raise  the  cord.  It  came  up 
easily.  Something  there  was  at  the  end, 
and  I  waited  with  the  utmost  anxiety 
to  see.  Higher  it  came,  and  higher.  At 
length  I  grasped  it — a  common  reel 
such  as  is  used  for  sewing-cotton  ! 
Again  and  again  I  turned  it  over  in 
my  hands.  I  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
But  not  Robinson  Crusoe  when  he 
found  the  impress  of  a  human  foot 
on  the  island  was  more  disturbed  than 
I  by  this  harmless  discovery.  The  reel 
was  meant  for  something.  But  for 

what  ?  Perhaps  simply  to  enable  S - 

(I  was  persuaded  he  was  concerned  in 
the  mischief)  to  let  the  line  down  from 
his  window  to  the  ground.  Ah,  there  I 
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had  it !  Let  down?  A  rope  may  be  used 
to  draw  ip)  something  as  well  as  to  let 
down  !  I  wondered  I  had  never  thought 
of  it  before.  I  saw  it  now.  Too  weak 
for  a  boy  to  descend  by,  it  was  strong 
enough  to  raise  a  basket  of  contraband 
articles  which  otherwise  it  might  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  convey  into  the  boys’  rooms. 

No  doubt  it  was  S - ’s  doing ;  yet 

he  could  not  be  alone  in  the  plot.  No, 
he  had  persuaded  others  to  join  him — 
fellows  whom  I  had  trusted  and  thought 
I  could  trust  implicitly  ;  who,  knowing 
that  I  would  never  practise  espionage 
upon  them,  had  abused  my  generosity  ; 
who  were  probably  at  this  very  moment 
eating  and  drinking,  smoking  and 
carousing,  to  excess  ! 

And  this  was  the  end  of  my  con¬ 
fidence — the  end  of  my  boasting  (for  I 
had  boasted)  to  others  as  to  the  supe¬ 
rior  morale  of  Bradmore  boys  !  I  felt 
half  sick  with  disappointment.  Never 
could  I  feel  confidence  in  them  again.  I 
did  not  see  how  I  could  bear  to  continue 
in  my  mastership  ;  I  would  go  to  some 
other  school  where  no  trust  was  reposed, 
or  expected  to  be  reposed,  in  the  boys, 
where  offences  were  simply  punished 
when  detected,  but  no  effort  was  made 
to  break  down  the  old  barrier  between 
masters  and  boys,  and  they  lived  in 
different  worlds,  with  different  codes  of 
morality. 

But  one  thing  I  was  determined  on 
— the  offenders  should  know  that  my 
past  kindness  was  not  the  outcome  of 
any  weakness  of  character,  that  in 
sacrificing  my  time  and  occupations 
in  their  interests  I  had  no  wish  to  con¬ 
ciliate  regard  or  win  popularity  with 
those  who  were  unworthy  of  such  con¬ 
sideration,  and  whose  good  opinion  was 
not  worth  having.  I  would  follow  the 
matter  out  to  its  bitter  end.  I  would 
use  every  endeavour  to  track  out  the 
breach  of  discipline,  and,  whether  it 
came  to  flogging  or  expulsion,  not  one 
word  would  I  speak  in  extenuation  of 
so  base  a  betrayal  of  trust. 

But  how  was  I  to  proceed — how  fol¬ 
low  out  the  thread  of  discovery  ?  I 
stood,  like  Theseus,  with  the  clue  in 
hand  by  which  I  was  to  trace  my  way 
through  a  labyrinth  of  doubt  and  diffi¬ 
culty  to  the  monster  crime  hidden 
somewhere  in  its  dark  recess.  Should 
I  leave  the  cord  to  hang  in  its  place  all 
night  ?  Then  on  awaking  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  should  find  it  gone,  and  perhaps 
its  very  existence  denied. 

Should  I  go  up  at  once  to  the  studies 
and  detect  the  criminals  flagrante  de¬ 
licto  ?  No  ;  I  never  had  intruded  my¬ 
self  in  that  way  with  a  view  to  discover 
anything  against  a  boy,  and  I  had  re¬ 
solved  I  never  would.  Perhaps  the  best 

course  would  be  to  send  for  S - in 

the  morning,  show  him  the  reel,  tell  him 
all  was  discovered,  leave  him  to  make  a 
full  confession  if  he  chose,  or  to  defy 
proof  if  he  dared.  I  would  keep  the 
reel  and  cord  and  confront  him  with 
them. 

I  must,  however,  get  it  down  from  its 
attachment  overhead.  Before  pulling  I 
listened  intently.  Not  a  sound  but  the 
soughing  of  the  wind  in  the  leafless 
trees  round  the  house,  not  a,  whisper 
from  the  spot  where  I  did  not  doubt  the 
confederates  were  assembled.  Perhaps, 
now  that  they  had  hauled  up  their  con¬ 
traband  goods,  they  had  simply  secured 
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the  cord  to  the  window  stanchion,  or  to 
some  article  of  furniture  in  the  room. 
Anyhow,  it  must  come  down. 

I  wrapped  part  of  the  loose  coil  round 
my  wrist  and  gave  a.  steady  pull  on  the 
line.  It  was  secured  tightly  to  some¬ 
thing  ;  that  I  felt  at  once.  But  what¬ 
ever  that  something  was,  down  it  must 
come  if  I  could  break  it.  I  pulled  again, 
and  this  time  gave  a  jerk  to  loosen  it. 
Now  it  seemed  to  give.  I  tugged  again 
with  all  my  might.  They  should  know 
— S should  know — I  was  not  a  per¬ 
son  to  be  trifled  with  !  Conte  qui  coute, 
that  string  should  come  down.  I  put 
my  knee  against  the  lower  part  of  my 
window  and  hauled  in  the  line,  as  I  have 
hauled  on  a  big  jack  or  conger-eel.  And, 
just  as  in  those  experiences  you  enjoy 
the  thrilling  pleasure  of  feeling  a  living 
resistance  at  the  end — a  living  creature 
that  turns  and  holds  back  and  struggles 
with  all  its  might,  and  yet  gradually 
obeys  the  stronger  power,  so  was  it  now. 

The  line  gave  ;  I  could  feel  it  quiver. 
I  had  hauled  in  several  feet  of  it,  but 
still  there  was  a  stout  resistance,  the 
lads  above,  no  doubt,  were  doing  their 
best  to  prevent  discovery.  It  should 
not  avail  them,  I  was  determined.  No  ! 
Break  cord,  come  down,  culprits,  I 
would  haul  it  in  ! 

Once  I  thought  I  heard  a  suppressed 
groan,  but  the  studies  were  two  storeys 
above  me  and  the  sound  came  muffled 
by  the  distance.  At  last,  just  when  I 
hoped  I  was  on  the  point  of  landing  my 
prey,  whatever  it  might  be,  the  line 
seemed  to  break  suddenly — it  slacked 
and  fell.  I  wound  it  up,  hand  over 
hand,  what  was  there  at  the  end  ?  No¬ 
thing  !  absolutely  nothing  !  Yes  !  a 
sort  of  loop,  and,  I  fancied,  some  signs 
of  wet  blood.  Was  there  ever  anything 
more  perplexing  ?  However,  the  darkest 
mysteries  come  to  light  in  time,  and  as 
I  heard  the  clock  chime  the  quarter 
past  one,  I  closed  the  window  and  went 
to  bed,  where  I  dreamt  that  I  was 
fishing  with  my  brother  from  a  punt 
and  hooked  the  biggest  jack  I  had  ever 
seen,  which,  instead  of  coming  to  the 
boat,  drew  the  boat  after  it  like  a  har¬ 
pooned  whale.  I  was  just  crying  out 
to  Tom,  who  stood  at  the  bows  with  a 
hatchet,  “  Cut  the  rope,  or  we’re  lost,” 
when  I  heard  a  loud  thump  on  my  bed¬ 
room  door,  and  Joseph’s  face,  not 
Obadiah’s,  appeared,  irradiated  by  the 
light  of  a  flat  candle  which  he  carried 
in  one  hand  while  the  other  bore  a  can 
of  water. 

“  Quarter  past  six,  sir !”  he  exclaimed, 
“  quarter  past  six  !  ” 

“  What  !  what !  ”  I  cried  out,  start¬ 
ing  up  from  my  dream  ;  “  why,  Obadiah, 
I  mean,  Joseph,  where’s  Obadiah,  eh  ! 
late  again,  the  rascal  !  Got  you  to  call 
me  instead,  has  he  ?  ” 

“Please,  sir,  Obadier  couldn’t  come 
this  mornin’,  sir;  he  have  hurt  hisself  in 
the  night,  sir,  and  he  can’t  walk  nohow, 
sir,  and  his  toe ’s  nearly  off,  sir,  all  along 
o’  the  pleeceman,  sir,  as  was  to  ha’ 
called  him,  sir  !  ” 

“  Why,  what  ?  you  don’t  mean  it !  ”  I 
shouted  out.  “  Did  he  hang  a  cord  out 
of  his  window  for  the  policeman  to 
pull?” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  answered  Joseph,  wagging 
his  head  solemnly  ;  “  an’ the  pleeceman, 
instead  o’  callin’  ’im  at  the  time  as  you 
ordered,  sir,  he  went  and  nearly  pulled 
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Obadier’s  toe  off,  sir,  in  the  middle  o’ 
the  night,  sir.  An’  I  heerd  Obadier 
a-screemin’,  sir,  an’  saw  him  drawed 
nearer  an’  nearer  to  the  winder,  sir,  an’ 

I  thought  as  ’e  was  gone  mad,  an’  was 
a-goin’  to  throw  ’isself  out,  sir,  only  he 
couldn’t  ’a’  got  through ;  an’  then 
summut  broke,  like,  sir,  an’  Obadier 
fell  on  ’is  back,  sir,  just  as  if  e’ 
was  dead,  sir,  an’  ’is  foot  a-bleed- 
in’,  an’  the  toe ’s  nearly  off,  sir,  an’ 
Obadier  sends  ’is  duty,  sir,  an’  thinks  as 
you  ought  to  know  it,  an’  ’opes  as  you’ll  | 
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see  ’im  righted,  sir,  an’  ’ll  get  that 
pleeceman  sacked,  sir  !  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  I  said,  “  certainly,  Joseph, 
certainly.  But  you  needn’t  wait  now!” 
and  when  lie  left  the  room  (I  hope  he 
didn’t  hear  me)  I  burst  into  such  an 
uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter  that  the 
tears  ran  down  my  face  and  I  had 
to  stick  the  pillow  into  my  mouth 
till  I  nearly  shared  the  fate  of  Desde- 
mona. 

Poor  Obadiah  !  I  laugh  now  as  I  think 
of  his  sufferings  five-and-thirty  years 


ago,  and  I  wonder  whether,  if  he  be- 
alive,  he  still  bears  the  mark  of  my  too  ! 
violent  but  virtuous  indignation  on  his  j 
great  toe. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  applied  a  plas-  I 
ter  to  his  wounded  feelings,  as  well  as  | 
such  remedial  skill  to  assuage  his  suf-  , 
ferings  as  sufficed  to  make  him  my  most  i 
devoted  friend  for  all  the  rest  of  my  j 
time  at  Bradmore.  But  the  night  j 
watchman  never  could  make  out  why  j 
Obadiah  did  not  again  hang  that  cord;  i 
from  his  window.  w.  w. 


   . .  .      

ADRIFT  IN  THE  PACIFIC; 

OR,  THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SCHOOLBOY  CREW. 


1!he  boy  had  not  finished  the  sentence 
when  several  tons  of  water  came  with 
a  leap  over  the  taffrail.  Briant,  Donagan, 
and  Gordon  were  hurled  against  the 


companion,  to  which  they  managed  to 
cling.  But  the  negro  had  disappeared 
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chapter  I.— {continued.) 

in  the  wave  which  had  swept  the  deck 
from  stern  to  bow,  carrying  away  the 
binnacle,  a  pile  of  spare  spars,  and  the 
three  boats  which  were  swinging  to  the 


davits  inboard.  The  deck  was  cleared 
at  one  blow,  but  the  water  almost  in¬ 


stantly  flowed  off,  and  the  yacht  was 
saved  from  sinking  beneath  the  flood. 

“  Moko  !  Moko  !  ”  shouted  Briant,  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak. 

“  See  if  lie’s  gone  overboard,”  said 
Donagan. 

“No,”  said  Gordon,  leaning  out  to  lee- 
ward.  “  No,  I  don’t  see  him,  and  I  don’t 
hear  him.” 

“We  must  save  him  !  Throw  him  a 
buoy — throw  him  a  rope  !  ”  said  Briant. 

And  in  a  voice  that  rang  clearly  out 
in  a  few  seconds  of  calm,  he  shouted 
again — 

“Moko  !  Moko  !” 

“  Here  !  Help  !  ”  replied  the  negro. 

“  He  is  not  in  the  sea,”  said  Gordon. 
“  His  voice  comes  from  the  bow.” 

“  I’ll  save  him,”  said  Briant. 

And  lie  crept  forward  along  the 
heaving,  slippery  deck,  avoiding  as  best 
lie  might  the  blocks  swinging  from  the 
ropes  that  were  all  adrift.  The  boy’s 
voice  was  heard  again,  and  then  all  was. 
silent.  B37  great  effort  Briant  reached 
the  fore-companion. 

He  shouted.  There  was  no  response. 

Had  Moko  been  swept  away  into  the- 
sea  since  he  uttered  his  last  cry!  If  so, 
he  must  be  far  astern  now,  for  the- 
waves  could  not  carry  him  along  as  fast 
as  the  schooner  was  going.  And  then 
he  was  lost ! 

No  !  A  feeble  cry  reached  Briant, 
who  hurried  to  the  windlass,  in  the 
frame  of  which  the  foot  of  the  bowsprit 
was  fitted.  There  he  found  the  negro 
stuck  in  the  very  angle  of  the  bow.  A 
halliard  was  tightening  every  instant 
round  his  neck.  He  had  been  saved  by 
it  when  the  waves  were  carrying  him 
away.  Was  he  now  to  be  strangled  by 
it  1 

Briant  opened  his  knife,  and  with 
some  difficulty  managed  to  cut  the 
rope.  Moko  was  then  dragged  aft,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  strength 
enough  to  speak,  “Thanks,  Massa 
Briant,”  he  said,  and  immediately  re¬ 
sumed  his  place  at  the  wheel,  where  the 
four  did  their  utmost  to  keep  the  yacht 
safe  from  the  enormous  waves  that  now 
1  ran  behind  them,  for  the  waves  now 
ran  faster  than  the  yacht,  and  could 
easily  board  her  as  they  passed.  But 
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what  could  be  done  1  It  was  impossible 
to  set  the  least  scrap  of  sail. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  the 
month  of  March  corresponds  to  that  of 
■September  in  the  northern,  and  the 
nights  are  shorter  than  the  days. 
About  four  o’clock  the  horizon  would 
grow  grey  in  the  east,  whither  the 
schooner  was  being  borne.  With  day¬ 
break  the  storm  might  lull.  Perhaps 
land  might  be  in  sight,  and  the  fate  of 
the  schooner’s  passengers  be  settled  in 
a  few  minutes  ! 

About  half-past  four  a  diffused  light 
began  to  appear  overhead.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  mist  limited  the  range  of 
view  to  less  than  a.  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  clouds  swept  by  with  terrible 
rapidity.  The  storm  had  lost  nothing 
of  its  fury  ;  and  but  a  short  distance  oil’ 
the  sea  was  hidden  by  the  veil  of  spray 
from  the  raging  waves.  The  schooner, 
at  one  moment  mounting  the  wave- 
crest,  at  the  next  hurled  into  the 
trough,  would  have  been  shattered  to 
pieces  again  and  again  had  she  touched 
the  ground. 

The  four  boys  looked  out  at  the  chaos 
of  wild  water  ;  they  felt  that  if  the 
calm  was  long  in  coming  their  situation 
would  be  desperate.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  schooner  could  float  for  an¬ 
other  day,  for  the  waves  would  as¬ 
suredly  sweep  away  the  companions 
and  swamp  her. 

But  suddenly  there  came  a  cry  from 
Moko  of  “  Land  !  land  !'” 

Through  a  rift  in  the  mist  the  boy 
thought  he  had  seen  the  outline  of  a 
coast  to  the  eastward.  Was  he  mis¬ 
taken  ?  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  recognise  the  vague  lineaments  of 
land,  which  are  so  easily  confounded 
with  those  of  the  clouds. 

“  Land  !  ”  exclaimed  Briant. 
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“  Yes,”  replied  Moko  ;  “  land  to  the 
eastward.” 

And  he  pointed  towards  a  part  of 
the  horizon  now  hidden  by  a  mass  of 
vapours. 

“  Are  you  sure  ?  ”  asked  Donagan. 

“  Yes,  yes — certain,”  said  Moko.  “  If 
the  mist  opens  again  you  look — there — 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  foremast ! 
Look,  look  !  ” 

The  mist  began  to  open  and  rise  from 
|  the  sea.  A  few  moments  more,  and  the 
[  ocean  reappeared  for  several  miles  in 
front  of  the  yacht. 

“  Yes,  land  !  It  is  really  land  !  ” 
shouted  Briant. 

“And  land  that  is  very  low,”  added 
Gordon,  who  had  just  caught  sight  of 
the  indicated  coast. 

There  was  now  no  room  for  doubt.  A 
land — continent  or  island  —  lay  some 
five  or  six  miles  ahead,  along  a  large 
segment  of  the  horizon.  In  the  direc- 
j  tion  she  was  going,  the  schooner  would 
j  be  driven  on  it  in  less  than  an  hour. 
That  she  would  be  wrecked,  particu¬ 
larly  if  breakers  stopped  her  before  she 
reached  the  shore,  there  was  every  rea¬ 
son  to  fear.  But  the  boys  did  not  give 
that  a  thought.  In  this  land,  which 
had  offered  itself  so  unexpectedly  to 
|  their  sight,  they  saw,  they  could  only 
see,  a  means  of  safety. 

And  now  the  wind  blew  with  still 
greater  strength  ;  the  schooner,  carried 
along  like  a  feather,  was  hurled  towards 
the  coast,  which  stood  out  like  a  line  of 
|  ink  on  the  whitish  waste  of  sky.  In  the 
background  was  a  cliff,  rising  from  a 
j  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet ; 

[  in  the  foreground  was  a  yellowish  beach 
ending  towards  the  right  in  a  rounded 
mass  which  seemed  to  belong  to  a  forest 
farther  inland. 

Ah  !  If  the  schooner  could  reach  the 
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Gomez  uttered  the  last  words  with 
such  emphasis  that  his  young 
master  started  and  looked  fixedly  at 
the  insensible  negro,  as  if  trying  to 
■discover  wherein  his  importance  lay. 

“  What  meanst  thou,  Pedro  ?  ”  he 
■asked.  “  Is  this  man  any  relation  of 
the  N  golo*  King  ?  ” 

“  The  Ngolo  King  ?  ”  echoed  Gomez, 
■scornfully.  “Such  as  he  count  for  little  in 
the  game  that  we  must  play  here.  This  is 
a  man  of  another  kind.  Your  worship 
hath  heard  of  Massangel”  (The  Storm). 

“  What  l  that  terrible  chief  of  the 
Mantees,  who  is  said  to  be  the  greatest 
warrior  in  Angola  1  Metliinks  I  ought 
to  have  heard  of  him,  for  thou  wast 
talking  of  nothing  else  all  yesterday. 
But  what  about  him  ?  ” 

“  This  is  lie  !  ” 

Da  Estrella  started  again,  and  drew 
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back  from  the  unconscious  man  with  1 
a  look  of  manifest  aversion. 

“  Sayst  thou  so  ?  ”  cried  he.  “  Then 
have  I  done  the  worst  and  not  the  best 
deed  of  my  life  in  saving  him.  Was  j 
it  not  this  man’s  tribe,  the  Mantees, 
who  slew  my  father  1  ” 

“  The  Senhor  Dom  Sebastian  speaks 
hastily,”  answered  Gomez,  in  a  voice  of 
strange  and  solemn  meaning.  “  His 
illustrious  father,  Dom  Garci  da  Es¬ 
trella,  was  indeed  slain  on  this  river, 
and  it  was  said  that  the  Mantees  did 
the  deed  ,  but  it  was  not  they.” 

“And  who  was  it  then '?”  asked  Dom 
Sebastian,  struck  with  the  stern  im-  j 
pressiveness  of  his  retainer’s  tone  and 
manner. 

But  at  that  moment  the  prostrate 
native  began  to  show  signs  of  returning 
animation,  and  the  two  men,  breaking 
off  their  talk,  bent  eagerly  over  him. 
His  eyes  opened  and  looked  at  them  for  | 
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sandy  beach  without  meeting  with  a 
line  of  reefs,  if  the  mouth  of  a  river 
would  only  offer  a  refuge,  her  passengers 
might  perhaps  escape  safe  and  sound. 

Leaving  Donagan,  Gordon,  and  Moko 
at  the  helm,  Briant  went  forward  and 
examined  the  land  which  he  was  nearing 
so  rapidly.  But  in  vain  did  he  look  for 
some  place  in  which  the  yacht  could  be 
run  ashore  without  risk.  There  was 
the  mouth  of  no  river  or  stream,  not 
even  a  sandbank  on  which  they  could 
run  her  aground  ;  but  there  was  a  line 
of  breakers  with  the  black  heads  of  rock 
rising  amid  the  undulations  of  the  surge, 
where  at  the  first  shock  the  schooner 
would  be  wrenched  to  pieces. 

It  occurred  to  Briant  that  it  would  be 
better  for  all  his  people  to  be  on  deck 
when  the  crash  came,  and  opening  the 
companion-door  he  shouted  down, — 

“Come  on  deck,  every  one  of  you  !” 

Immediately  out  jumped  the  dog, 
and  then  the  eleven  boys  one  after  the 
other — the  smallest  at  the  sight  of  the 
mighty  waves  around  them  beginning 
to  yell  with  terror. 

It  was  a  little  before  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  schooner  reached  the  first 
line  of  breakers. 

“  Hold  on,  all  of  you  !  ”  shouted  Briant, 
stripping  off  half  his  clothes,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  help  those  whom  the  surf 
swept  away,  for  the  vessel  would  cer¬ 
tainly  strike. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  shock.  The 
schooner  had  grounded.  But  the  hull 
was  not  damaged,  and  no  water  rushed 
in.  A  second  wave  took  her  fifty  feet 
farther,  just  skimming  the  rocks  that 
rose  above  the  water-level  in  quite  a 
thousand  places.  Then  she  heeled  over 
to  port  and  remained  motionless,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  boiling  surf. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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a  moment  with  a  blank,  glassy  stare, 
which  gradually  changed  to  a  look  of 
wonder  and  dismay. 

“Fear  nothing,”  said  Gomez,  whose 
long  residence  in  Angola  had  made  him 
familiar  with  both  the  principal  native 
languages.  “  We  are  friends— we  have 
saved  you.” 

In  a  few  words  he  told  the  story  of 
the  rescue,  giving  the  chief  credit  of  it 
to  Dom  Sebastian.  The  negro  listened 
attentively,  and  tried  to  speak  ;  but, 
finding  his  voice  fail  him,  he  took  the 
young  noble’s  hand  in  both  his  own,  and 
pressed  it  to  his  forehead  and  breast  in 
token  of  gratitude. 

Then  he  sank  back  as  if  exhausted  by 
this  effort,  while  Gomez,  taking  the 
oars  again,  ran  the  boat  in  under  the 
shade  of  three  or  four  huge  overhanging 
trees  on  the  right  bank. 

“  Senhor,”  said  he,  to  his  master, 
“  methinks  a  draught  of  your  worship’s 


cordial  were  not  amiss  for  this  man, 
since  he  is  yet  too  feeble  to  eat.” 

The  small  silver  flask  produced  by 
Da  Estrella  might  have  contained  the 
“  enchanted  water  ”  of  Eastern  legends, 
so  wonderful  was  its  effect  upon  the 
sufferer.  The  latter’s  sunken  features 
seemed  to  grow  firm  and  full  in  a 
moment  ;  his  glassy  eyes  brightened  ; 
his  hands  ceased  to  tremble  ;  and,  rais¬ 
ing  himself  with  the  help  of  Pedro’s 
strong  arm,  he  sat  upright  and  looked 
keenly  at  his  two  deliverers. 

But  hardly  had  he  got  a  full  view  of 
Dorn  Sebastian’s  face,  than  lie  started 
as  if  he  had  been  stung,  and  muttered, 
with  a  look  of  mingled  amazement 
and  dread  : 

“  Are  there  two  such  men  among  the 
whites  ?  or  do  brave  men  wear  the 
faces  of  traitors  ?  Tell  me,  white  chief, 
what  is  thy  name  ?  ” 

"  Dom  Sebastian  da  Estrella,”  an¬ 
swered  the  young  cavalier,  proudly. 

“  Da  Estrella  !  ”  echoed  the  Mantee. 
“  Ha  !  even  so  was  the  great  white 
warrior  named,  whom  our  chiefs  called 
‘  The  Bold  Heart,’  because  he  feared 
nothing.  His  name  was  Dom  Garci  da 
Estrella.” 

“  My  father  ?  ”  cried  Dom  Sebastian. 
“Was  it  you  who  killed  him?”  added 
he,  turning  upon  the  speaker  with 
flashing  eyes. 

“  Neither  I  nor  my  people,”  answered 
Massange,  firmly.  “It  was  in  our  camp 
that  he  was  slain ;  but  he  who  slew  him 
was  a  white  man,  with  a  face  as  like 
thine  as  one  blade  of  wild  grass  is  like 
another.” 

Dom  Sebastian  started  and  turned 
pale,  while  Pedro  shot  a  meaning  glance 
at  him,  as  if  inviting  attention  to  this 
confirmation  of  his  own  previous  words. 

But  before  either  of  them  could  speak 
the  Mantee  added  : 

“  And  that  same  white  man  was  he 
that  betrayed  me  to  the  Ngolos,  by 
whose  hands  I  was  bound  to  the  tree  of 
sacrifice,  to  be  food  for  the  crocodiles.” 

“  How  came  that  to  pass  ?  ”  asked 
Gomez,  eagerly. 

But  there  was  no  answer.  The  brief 
animation  died  out  of  Massange’s  worn- 
out  frame  as  suddenly  as  it  had  kindled. 
The  fierce  eyes  grew  fixed  and  rayless, 
and  the  mighty  limbs  sank  back  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  a  limp  and 
nerveless  heap. 

“  He  will  speak  no  more  till  he  hath 
slept  awhile,  your  worship,”  said  Gomez ; 
“but  at  least  we  have  learned  something 
from  him — we  know  now  what  the  man 
was  like  who  killed  the  illustrious 
Senhor  Dom  Garci,  your  late  father.  I 
knew  the  villain’s  name,  but  I  have 
never  yet  seen  his  face.” 

“  Thou  knowest  the  name  of  my 
father’s  murderer,  sayst  thou  ?  ”  cried 
Da  Estrella,  fiercely.  “Tell  it  to  me 
quickly.” 

“It  was  .lose  d’Ouro,  a  mulatto  (for 
these  negroes  call  every  one  ‘white 
man  ’  that  is  not  black),  who  had  been 
expelled  from  our  army  in  disgrace 
by  your  worship’s  father,  for  diso¬ 
bedience  and  cowardice.  So  then  lie 
lied  to  the  Mantees,  and  when  the  noble 
Senhor  Dom  Garci  went  to  visit  their 
camp  on  Massangany  Island  (so  some  of 
their  warriors  have  told  me),  this  villain 
watched  his  chance,  and  shot  him  with 
a  poisoned  arrow.  And  now,  it  seems, 
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lie  hath  played  the  traitor  once  more, 
and  betrayed  this  Mantee  chief  to  the 
Ngolos.” 

“Let  him  once  come  within  sword- 
sweep  of  me,  and  he  shall  never  betray 
any  one  again,”  said  the  young  man, 
with  gloomy  emphasis.  “  But  thou 
hast  left  one  thing  still  unexplained, 
Pedro.  Wherefore  saidst  thou  that  the 
rescue  of  this  Mantee  was  the  best  deed 
of  my  life 

“  Because  by  saving  him  your  worship 
hath  saved  this  colony,  and,  perchance, 
also  the  life  of  every  Portuguese 
therein.  As  1  told  your  worship  yes¬ 
terday,  the  two  great  tribes  of  this 
region,  the  Ngolos  and  the  Mantees, 
were  mortal  enemies  till  we  Christians 
came  hither;  and  then  this  man  Mas¬ 
sange,  who  lies  here  at  our  feet,  set 
himself  to  make  peace  with  the  Ngolos, 
and  persuade  them  to  join  him  against 
us,  that  so  he  might  throw  the  whole 
strength  of  Angola  upon  us  at  once, 
and  destroy  us  all.” 

“  A  bold  thought,”  said  Da  Estrella, 
glancing  down  at  the  unconscious  Man¬ 
tee  with  the  honest  admiration  of  one 
brave  man  for  another. 

“But  Providence  hath  confounded  the 
devices  of  the  heathen,”  went  on  Gomez, 
with  stern  triumph.  “Now  that  the 
Ngolos  have  captured  him  treacherously 
and  left  him  to  die  a  cruel  death,  while 
we  white  men  have  saved  and  tended 
him,  he  will  join  us  against  them,  for  a 
Mantee  never  forgets  a  kindness  or  an 
injury.” 

“But  why  should  he  join  us  against 
them  1  The  Ngolos  are  our  friends 
now.” 

“They  are  now,”  said  Gomez,  with 
significant  emphasis. 

“  What  meanst  thou,  man  ?  ”  cried 
his  master,  impatiently.  “Thou  hast 
told  me  thyself  that  the  Ngolo  King  is 
such  a  firm  friend  to  us  that  he  hath 
banished  his  own  son,  Prince  Kabembi, 
for  showing  himself  unfriendly  to  the 
white  men  and  using  some  of  them  ill.” 

Gomez  made  no  answer. 

Then  Da  Estrella  looked  him  full  in 
the  face,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  command 
which  lie  had  never  used  to  his  father’s 
old  servant  before  : 

“Pedro  Gomez,  thou  art  hiding  some¬ 
thing  from  me.  Now,  mark  me  ;  I  am 
thy  superior  officer,  and  I  command  thee 
to  tell  me  all  thou  knowest.” 

Before  answering,  the  old  soldier 
pushed  the  boat  out  into  the  stream 
again,  as  if  fearing  that  the  very  leaves 
might  betray  his  secret ;  and  then, 
seeing  that  Massangb  was  still  sleeping 
soundly,  he  bent  forward,  and  said  to 
his  master,  in  a  tone  which,  though 
hardly  above  a  whisper,  was  still  ter¬ 
ribly  distinct : 

“Senhor  Dom  Sebastian,  we  are  all 
standing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 
The  old  Ngolo  King,  our  friend,  is 
dying,  and  the  moment  he  is  dead  a 
Ngolo  knife  will  be  at  the  throat  of 
every  Portuguese  in  Angola.  The 
Ngolos  are  our  friends  outwardly,  but 
in  secret  they  thirst  for  our  blood  ;  and 
this  General  of  ours  is  so  blind  to  it  all, 
that  instead  of  drawing  his  troops 
together,  he  leaves  them  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy’s  first  rush.  Kabembi  is  banished, 
but  he  will  return  ;  and  when  he  re¬ 
turns,  may  God  have  mercy  on  our 


souls,  for  our  lives  are  not  worth  a  bul¬ 
rush.” 

A  gloomy  silence  followed  this  awful 
revelation,  and  as  they  floated  down¬ 
ward,  noiselessly  as  shadows,  along  the 
sullen  stream — over  which  the  gathering 
dimness  of  evening  vras  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  darken — they  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  crew  of  spectres  gliding 
down  the  River  of  Death. 

They  were  still  far  from  their  destina¬ 
tion  when  evening  began  to  deepen  into 
actual  night ;  and  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  shoals,  snags,  and  floating  trees 
of  the  Coanza  in  the  dark  would  have 
been  certain  destruction.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  camp  for  the  night, 
and  a  suitable  place  was  soon  found. 
Just  ahead  of  them  lay  a  low  islet, 
which  the  gaunt  white  trunks  of  the 
dead  trees  that  clustered  thickly  upon 
it  showed  to  be  one  of  those  dismal 
spots  which  the  superstitious  natives 
shunned  as  the  chosen  haunt  of  demons, 
and  where  they  would  consequently  be 
quite  safe  from  attack. 

Close  to  the  bank  a  huge  tree  had 
been  broken  by  a  storm,  and  its  vast 
branchy  top,  lapping  over  into  the 
water,  formed  a  complete  arch  of  inter¬ 
twined  boughs,  within  which  their  boat 
would  be  perfectly  hidden  on  every 
side.  Here  our  voyagers  established 
themselves  for  the  night,  and  Gomez, 
making  fast  the  boat  to  a  giant  root, 
bade  his  master  lie  down  and  sleep 
while  he  himself  kept  watch. 

But  the  fearful  news  which  Dom 
Sebastian  had  just  heard  haunted  him 
even  in  his  dreams.  It  seemed  as  if 
some  vast,  gloomy,  terrible  shape  were 
hovering  over  him,  formless  and  unreal 
as  a  shadow,  yet  possessing  some  mys¬ 
terious  and  awful  power  of  destruction 
to  which  his  own  strength  was  as 
nothing.  Suddenly  his  ghostly  enemy 
shot  out  a  long'  black  claw  and  seized 
him  by  the  shoulder ;  and  in  the 
struggle  he  awoke,  to  find  Pedro’s 
clutch  on  his  arm  and  the  veteran’s 
whisper  in  his  ear  : 

“  Danger,  senhor  !  Be  silent  for  your 
life  !  ” 

Massange  was  already  on  his  feet, 
pointing  warningly  th  rough  the  clus¬ 
tering  boughs  ;  Dom  Sebastian,  follow¬ 
ing  the  outstretched  finger  with  his 
eyes,  beheld  a  sight  which  made  him 
feel  as  if  he  must  be  dreaming  still. 

A  fierce  red  glare  shone  through  the 
darkness,  throwing  out  the  white  and 
blasted  trees  in  gaunt  and  ghastly 
distinctness.  Around  the  fire  that 
blazed  on  an  open  sjjace  in  the  centre 
of  the  islet,  numbers  of  wild  forms, 
hideously  bedizened  with  red,  white, 
and  yellow  paint,  were  moving  inces¬ 
santly,  their  black  faces  and  grinning 
teeth  looking  quite  unearthly  in  the 
fitful  firelight. 

Most  of  these  phantoms  were  clad 
only  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  ;  but 
among  them  was  one  figure  in  Por¬ 
tuguese  dress,  at  which  Dom  Sebastian 
looked  with  a  secret  terror  for  which  he 
could  not  himself  account.  Just  then 
the  figure  slowly  turned  its  head 
towards  him,  and  Da  Estrella,  with  a 
thrill  of  unutterable  horror,  beheld — 
his  oim  face  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BOY  LIFE  AFLOAT 

II.— THE  FIRE  BELL. 


There  are  few  things  more  dreaded  at  sea 
than  fire  ;  and  justly  so,  for  though  a 
conflagration  on  land  is  a  fearful  calamity, 
yet  it  is  much  more  terrible  on  hoard  ship. 

Imagine  a  wooden  vessel,  whose  planks 
ha  ve  been  rendered  more  inflammable  by 
paint,  varnish,  and  tar,  being  well  alight  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean,  it  may  be  hundreds 
of  miles  from  land. 

Around  them  nothing  but  a  hopeless 
stretch  of  salt  water,  beneath  their  feet  suf¬ 
ficient  gunpowder  to  blow  them  all  into 
atoms,  and  no  help  or  assistance  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  love  or  money  ! 

No  wonder  that  the  rules  on  board  a  well- 
regulated  ship  with  regard  to  putting  out 
lights  are  so  strictly  enforced,  and  that  the 
crew  are  so  frequently  exercised  at  “fire 
quarters,”  for  the  lives  of  the  whole  ship’s 
company  often  depend  upon  the  presence  of 
mind  shown  by  one  individual. 

The  “fire  bell,”  which  is  the  signal  for 
“  lire  quarters,”  is  rung  at  all  times  during 
the  day  and  night,  but  always  so  as  to  be 
unexpected,  and  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
clang,  clang,  everyone  hastens  to  his  allotted 
place. 


About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  nsed  to 
be  a  favourite  time,  when  everybody,  ex¬ 
cept  those  absolutely  on  duty,  were  fast 
asleep,  and  yet  all  hands  would  be  at  their 
quarters  dressed  and  ready  for  work  in  very 
little  over  three  minutes.  The  ship’s  bell  is 
used,  and  rung  backwards  and  forwards — 
“Clang,  clang,”  “Clang,  clang” — as 
quickly  as  possible.  Then,  hastily,  but 
without  confusion,  every  man  hurries  to  his 
appointed  place,  and  the  orticers  report  their 
men  present. 

Then  sometimes  the  captain  will  give  the 
order  to  dismiss  them,  and  allow  them  to 
turn  in  and  go  to  sleep  again  ;  at  other 
times  he  will  declare  the  fire  to  be  in  some 
particular  part  of  the  ship — the  forehold,  or 
cockpit,  or  breadroom,  or  elsewhere — and 
then  everything  is  gone  through  as  it  really 
would  be  in  case  of  a  real  conflagration 
with  the  exception  of  using  water. 

A  certain  number  of  men  who  are  told  off 
to  act  as  “  firemen  ”  follow  the  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  to  the  scene  of  the  lire,  and  “  endea¬ 
vour  by  ail  the  means  in  their  power  to 
extinguish  it.” 

Others  get  the  hose  out  and  the  pumps 


fitted,  and  stand  by  to  pass  the  fire  buckets. 
The  sail  trimmers  (in  a  sailing-ship  or  a 
vessel  under  canvas)  are  at  their  stations  on 
the  upper  deck  ready  to  take  in  or  trim  the 
sails,  the  marines  are  under  arms,  and  the 
magazine  men  prepare  to  Hood  the  gun¬ 
powder  in  the  event  of  the  flames  approach¬ 
ing  their  vicinity. 

The  boats  are  all  looked  to  and  made 
ready  for  lowering  and  hoisting  out  in  case 
it  should  be  necessary  as  a  last  resource  to 
quit  the  vessel  and  seek  safety  in  flight,  and 
although  all  these  things  and  a  dozen  others, 
perhaps,  are  being  done  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment,  yet  there  must  be  no  hurry,  noise,  or 
confusion. 

Now  the  reader  will  understand  how  ne¬ 
cessary  it  is  that  the  “  fire  bell  ”  should  he 
rang  periodically,  and  the  ship’s  company 
trained  to  the  requisite  pitch  of  discipline, 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  go  about  the 
work  quickly  and  orderly,  and  be  ready  at 
any  moment,  night  or  day,  to  combat  their 
remorseless  foe  before  it  has  the  chance  of 
attaining  irresistible  headway. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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11  And  down  upon  the  startled  trout 
Descended  from  the  skies, 

A  splashing  line,  half  straightened  out, 

With  most  alarming  flies.” 

C'l  GiT. 

The  “  speckled  giant  ”  was  worthy  of 
its  high-sounding  title.  Presently 
the  butterfly,  a  sulphur-coloured  one, 
flew  a  little  nearer  to  the  stream.  It 
may  have  desired  to  admire  its  beauti¬ 
ful  form  in  the  water-mirror.  Fatal 
vanity  ! 

A  brown-and-yellow  body  flashed  up 
through  the  water,  leapt  into  the  air,  dis¬ 
playing  three  rows  of  alternated  crim- 
son-and-black  spots  that  glistened  be¬ 
neath  the  rays  of  the  bright  sun,  and  the 
poor,  vain  butterfly  was  dead  and  buried. 

The  “giant”  retired  to  its  lurking- 
place  beneath  the  hazel  bough,  doubt¬ 
less  hoping  that  another  bonne  bouchee , 
in  the  shape  of  a  yellow  butterfly,  would 
soon  make  its  appearance. 

Now,  boys,  1  am  going  to  take  you 
into  the  brook — you  won’t  get  your  feet 
wet.  It  is  the  privilege  of  a  story-teller 
— story -writer,  I  mane ,  as  Tim  O’Calia- 
ghan  would  say — to  look  into  the  minds 
of  the  persons  of  whom  lie  writes,  and 
to  jot  down  their  thoughts.  The 
“speckled  giant”  \  as  not  a  person,  but 
I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  an  excep¬ 
tion. 

“Nice  and  cool  under  this  hazel 
bough,”  it  thought.  “Wish  another 
butterfly  would  come,  or  a  fat,  green 
caterpillar  would  lose  its  balance  and 
tumble  into  the  water.  I  like  fat  green 


caterpillars  —  the  fatter  the  better. 
Shan’t  be  sorry  when  the  freshets  come, 
so  that  I  may  get  over  yonder  shallow, 
and  be  off  to  deeper  water,  and  my  kith 
and  kin.  I’m  a  leetle  too  far  up-stream, 
and  uncommonly  lonely.  Besides,  I 
fancy  those  two-legged,  upright  things 
that  have  been  about  here  so  much  of 
late  don’t  mean  me  any  good.  Hullo  ! 
what’s  that  ?  It  dropped  heavy.  Looks 
like  a  fly.  1  ooks  nice  !  Shall  I  ?  Let 
me  look  beure  I  leap.  I  don’t  see  its 
legs.  Funny,  that  it’s  got  no  legs ! 
Ah,  steel !  No  I  don’t.  It  was  a  thing 
like  that  that  flew  away  with  three  of 
my  brothers  in  one  afternoon.  I’ll  have 
none  of  it.  Hullo  !  Thought  so — those 
upright  things.  Two  of  ’em.  Not  this 
time.  ' 

“Keep  back,  Jack,”  whispered  Ralph 
Funibois.  “  If  your  shadow  falls  on  the 
water  it  will  be  no  go.” 

“All  right,  old  man,”  said  Jack  Arun¬ 
del  ;  “  I’m  going  to  grass.” 

Jack  flung  himself  down  full  length 
on  the  ground.  Funibois  continued  to 
manipulate  the  rod  and  line.  Ten 
minutes  passed.  Funibois  stepped  back 
from  the  stream. 

“I’ve  dropped  the  fly  over  every  foot 
of  the  pool,”  he  said.  “  The  giant 
won’t  take  it.  What  else  have  you 
got  ?  ” 

“There’s  a  red  hackle,  a  dun,  and  a 
spotted  fly  ;  L  don’t  know  what  it’s 
called,”  ?aid  Jack.  “  If  I  were  you  I 
would  try  a  minnow.  You’ve  got  seme 
sticklebacks  in  the  jar  ;  they’re  no  use. 


Try  a  smooth,  silvery  minnow.  Hide 
the  hook.” 

Presently  a  bright  minnow,  making- 
frantic  endeavours  to  escape  from  the 
cruel  barb,  came  spinning  down  the 
stream.  The  “  giant  ”  looked  at  it 
curiously. 

“Humph  !  What’s  he  wriggling  like 
that  for  1  What’s  up  with  him  ?  Swal¬ 
lowed  something  that  won’t  digest! 
Wonder  if  I  could  digest  it?  Hullo! 
What’s  that?  A  string.  No  you  don’t ! 
Those  upright  things  again.  I’ll  fast 
until  to-morrow,  it  isn’t  safe  to  feed 
to-day.” 

Ten  minutes  later  Funibois  again 
stepped  back  from  the  stream. 

“  He  won’t  look  at  a  minnow,  Jack,” 
he  said,  speaking  aloud.  “  He  can’t  be 
hungry.” 

“  D’ye  think  he’s  seen  you  ?  ” 

“No  fear.” 

The  “  giant  ”  smiled,  and  winked  an 
eye  at  a  wren  perched  in  the  hazel-bush 
over  its  head. 

“  Throw  in  a  worm  or  two  and  a  few 
minnows,”  said  Jack. 

Splash  !  Half  a  dozen  tiny  silvery 
fish  fell  into  the  stream  and  darted  off 
in  different  directions. 

“  They’re  all  right,”  said  the  “  giant  ” 
to  himself.  “  I  can  find  ’em  when  I 
want  ’em.” 

Splash  !  Down  came  two  or  three 
worms. 

“Thejr  look  all  right,  too;  but 
caution — caution.  Yes — they’re  trying 
to  crawl  into  the  mud.  That  won’t  do  ” 
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Swish  !  Out  darted  the  “giant ’'from 
its  lurking-place  to  prevent  the  worms’ 
escape. 

“Here  he  is,  Jack  !”  whispered  Funi- 
bois,  excitedly. 

“My,  what  a  size  !  Keep  your  head 
down  or  he’ll  see  you.  There — by  the 
side  of  that  bunch  of  green  weed.” 

“  I  see  him.  What  did  he  go  for  ?  ” 

“A  worm.  One  of  them  dropped 
there.” 

“  Drop  another  there,  with  a  hook 
inside  it,”  said  Jack. 

Funibois  transfixed  a  worm  on  the 
barb  and  dropped  it  into  the  water  just 
in  front  of  the  “  giant’s  ”  nose. 

The  “  giant  ”  made  a  half  rush  ;  then 
stooped  and  asked  itself  a  few  ques- 

1S. 

“  What’s  he  tieing  himself  up  in  knots 
for  ?  Never  saw  a  worm  tie  himself  up 
in  knots  before.  Why  doesn’t  he  sink 
to  the  bottom,  same  as  the  others  did  1 
It’s  funny.  I  could  smile.  No,  thank 
you.” 

“Well,  I — I — there's  no  word  in  the 
English  language  that  will  express  my 
feelings,”  exclaimed  Funibois.  “As 
su  re  as  I’m  a  living  angler  I  saw  him 
turn  up  his  nose  at  the  worm.  He 
actually  touched  it — touched  it,  and 
then  cocked  up  his  nose  as  artful  as  you 
like,  and  backed  off.  Don’t  tell  me 
that  fish  haven’t  any  brains  !  I  know 
better.” 

Swish  ! 

“  There  !  He  has  gone  for  another 
of  the  worms  I  threw  in,  not  half  so 
nice  and  red  as  the  one  on  the  hook. 
Tell  you  what  it  is,  old  boy,  I  must 
tickle  him.  He’s  within  reach.” 

Funibois  took  off  his  coat,  and  rolled 
his  shirtsleeves  up  to  his  shoulders.  He 
then  proceeded  to  smear  his  right  arm 
with  clay. 

“  What  are  you  up  to  ?  ”  asked  Jack. 

“  Hiding  the  white,  old  boy,”  was  the 
reply.  “  No  fear  that  he’ll  let  me  put  a 
white  arm  anywhere  near  him.” 

Having  browned  his  arm  all  over, 
Funibois  slipped  on  his  knees  and 
crawled  to  the  bank,  close  to  which  lay 
the  “speckled  giant.”  Funibois  ca.u- 
tiously  slid  his  hand  and  arm  into  the 
water  near  the  bottom,  and  brought  his 
hand  up  right  under  the  trout,  which 
he  tickled  with  the  middle  finger. 

“  Hullo  !  what ’s  that  ?  ”  quoth  the 
“  giant.”  “  Now  this  is  funny,  very 
funny,  very,  very  funny  ;  I  feel  funny 
all  over.  I  like  being  tickled.  What’s 
doing  it  ?  I’ll  look.” 

Swish  ! 

“My  spots  and  fins  !  That  was  a 
narrow  escape.  Upright  thing  got  his 
hand  right  under  me.  Oh,  dear !  I 
wish  a  freshet  would  come,  I’d  get  out 
of  this.  It’s  awful.” 

“  It’s  no  go,  Jack,”  said  Funibois. 
“  He  let  me  put  my  hand  beneath  him 
and  tickle  him,  but  just  as  I  was  going 
to  shoot  him  out  of  the  water,  he  shot 
off  like  a  torpedo.  He’s  under  the  bank 
now.” 

“And  there  he’ll  stay,”  said  Jack. 
“  What ’s  to  be  done  1  If  Muggins 
major  catches  him  it  will  be  awful. 
We  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it.  Why, 
'f  he  scores  ten  runs  in  a  cricket  match 
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he  brags  of  it  for  a  month.  Whose  turn 
is  it  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  Sapington  and  Tim  O’Callaghan's.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I  hope  they’ll 
catch  the  ‘  giant.’  I’m  not  a  selfish 
chap  ;  I  don’t  care  who  is  lucky  so  long 
as  it  isn’t  Muggins  major.  He  has 
chosen  his  brother,  hasn’t  he  ?  ” 

“I  believe  he  has,”  said  Funibois. 

“  So  that  he  can  have  all  the  honour.” 

“Very  likely.  Muggins  major  thinks  J 
himself  a  second  Caesar.  Muggins 
minor  is  his  Bibulus.  What’s  to  be  I 
done  ? ” 

“You  may  go  on  with  your  fishing,” 
said  Jack.  “  I’ll  sit  down  and  wind  up 
my  Waterbury  for  the  rest  of  the  even¬ 
ing.” 

In  which  interesting  occupations  we  J 
will  leave  them. 

*  *  *  * 

The  “  speckled  giant  ”  had  got  over 
its  fright  by  the  morrow  evening.  It 
had  caught  and  eaten  all  the  minnows, 
and  found  them  very  nice  indeed.  A 
butterfly,  a  caterpillar — a  fat,  green 
one — a  small  blue  dragon-fly,  -and  a 
dozen  midgets  had  made  a  splendid 
dessert,  and  the  “  giant  ”  was  in  a  very  j 
contented  frame  of  mind.  Suddenly 
an  exclamation  in  a  rich  Irish  brogue 
greeted  its  auricular  organs. 

“  Sure,  now,  Sappy,  here’s  the  hole. 
Get  the  rat-thrap  ready.” 

“  Yes,  Timothy.  What  shall  I  bait  it 
with  1  ” 

“  Worrms,  to  be  sure.” 

Joe  Sapington  knelt  down,  placed 
one  knee  on  the  spring  of  a  very  rusty 
rat-trap,  and  proceeded  to  transfer  half 
a  dozen  worms  from  a  tin  canister  to 
the  metal  plate  of  the  trap. 

“  They  crawl  away  as  fast  as  they’re 
on,  Tim.  How  am  I  to  fix  them  ?  ”  he 
asked. 

“Tie  them  to  the  thrap  with  sthring,” 
said  Tim,  who  was  sjolitting  a  short 
piece  of  stick. 

Joe  Sapington  proceeded  to  carry  out 
his  companion’s  instructions.  He  tied 
the  poor  worms  fast  to  the  plate.  This 
done,  he  released  the  spring.  Snap  ! 

“  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  ”  he  cried. 

“  Quick,  Tim  !  my  hand’s  in  the  trap.” 

Tim  dropped  knife  and  stick,  and  ran 
to  Sapington’s  assistance.  The  trap 
had  caught  him  round  the  wrist. 

“  Sure  now,  Sappy,”  said  Tim,  “  that 
j  was  mighty  foolish,  entoirely.  Faith, 
you  had  better  let  me  set  the  thrap.” 

Sapington  relinquished  the  trap,  and 
tied  a  handkerchief  round  his  wrist, 
which  was  bleeding.  Tim  speedily  had 
j  the  trap  in  order.  He  then  tied  a  piece 
j  of  string  to  the  iron  ring,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  stick,  pushed  it  out  into  the 
pool. 

“  Sure,  now,”  he  remarked,  “  if  the 
‘  giant  ’  will  just  be  so  koind  as  to  smell 
the  worrms  we’ll  have  him.” 

“  My  spots  and  fins  !  ”  quoth  the 
giant  to  himself,  in  his  stronghold 
among  the  hazel  roots.  “  What  fools 
those  uprights  be  !  I’ll  give  that  queer 
affair  a  wide  berth.” 

“Now  for  the  timptation,”  continued 
Tim,  taking  an  attenuated  red  herring 
from  his  pocket  and  fixing  it  within  the 
cleft  in  the  stick  he  had  prepared  for 


the  purpose  ;  “  I’m  going  to  fix  this  in 
the  wather  just  beyant  the  thrap. 
When  the  giant  sees  it  he’ll  be  curious, 
and  he’ll  come  to  look  at  it.  Thin  he’ll 
see  the  worrms,  and  thin  he’ll  be 
caught.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Tim 
reached  over  the  pool  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  and  fixed  the  stick  in  the  mud  at 
the  bottom,  close  to  the  trap.  There 
was  the  herring  as  large  as  life,  but  not 
nearly  so  natural.  The  “giant”  sur¬ 
veyed  the  proceeding  curiously. 

“  Never  saw  a  fish  that  colour.  How 
shrivelled  up  he  is,  to  be  sure  !  What  a 
queer  smell !  Pah  !  I’ll  get  as  far  away 
from  the  bogey  as  I  can.” 

“  Now,”  said  Tim,  “  we  had  betther 
sit  down  and  watch.” 

Tim  and  Sapington  watched  the  trap 
narrowly.  So  did  the  “  giant.”  The 
bipeds  were  convinced  that  they  had 
hit  upon  a  novel  method  to  take  trout. 
So  was  the  “  giant.”  It  had  never  seen 
anything  like  it.  At  this  point  their 
respective  opinions  diverged  widely. 
Tim  and  Sapington  thought  that  the 
trap  would  be  sure  to  succeed.  The 
“  giant  ”  was  certain  that  it  wouldn’t. 

The  hour  came  when  the  fishermen 
were  compelled  to  take  up  trap  and  her¬ 
ring  and  retire  discomfited  from  the 
coppice. 

The  “  giant  ”  smiled  derisively  as  the 
uprights  left  the  bank,  an»l,  when  quite 
sure  that  they  had  gone,  went  to  see  if  a 
worm  had  wriggled  off  the  bait  plate. 
It  found  one,  thick,  fat,  and  luscious, 
and  retired  to  its  lurking  place  to 
digest  it. 

*  a-  *  * 

Jack  Arundel  and  Funibois  visited 
Tim  O’Callaghan’s  study  that  evening. 

“  What  luck,  Tim  ?  ”  said  Jack.  “  Did 
you  get  a  bite?” 

“  Sure  and  I  did  nat,”  said  Tim,  “  but 
Sappy  did.  The  thrap  bit  him  round 
the  wrist.  He’s  bathing  it  in  wather.” 

“The  trap!”  cried  Jack  and  Funi¬ 
bois,  both  in  a  breath. 

“Faith,  yes,” said  Tim,  gravely  ;  “the 
rat-thrap.  We  took  a  thrap  and  a 
herring.  But  the  ‘giant’  wasn’t  like 
Patsy’s  ducks.  Sure,  he  wouldn’t  be 
timpthed.” 

Jack  and  Funibois  screamed  with 
laughter.  Indeed,  Funibois  was  obliged 
to  roll  himself  on  the  study  floor  to 
bring  his  cachinnation  to  an  end. 

In  an  adjoining  study  great  p repara¬ 
tions  were  being  made.  The  Mugginses, 
major  and  minor,  were  hard  at  work 
splicing  rods  and  getting  tackle  in 
order.  Every  now  and  again  Muggins 
major  ceased  work  to  declaim  the 
speech  he  intended  to  deliver  at  the 
next  committee  meeting.  Here  fol- 
loweth  the  preamble. 

“  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  ‘  Veni, 
vidi,  vici ’ — I  came,  I  saw,  I  overcame. 
The  ‘  speckled  giant  ’  fell  a  victim  to 
my  trusty  tackle.  The  battle  is  won. 
I  won  it.  I  have  dragged  the  ‘  giant  ’ 
from  its  fastness,”  etc,  etc. 

The  remainder  consisted  of  variations 
on  the  specimen  given  above,  all  in  the 
first  person  singular. 

(To  be  continued  ) 
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THE  MYSTERIES  OF  MOSTEKTOX  MARSH. 

By  Rev.  A.  N.  Malay,  m.a.,  f.g.s., 

Author  of  “ Buried  Treasure,"  “  Cacus  and  Hercules, ”  etc. 

CHAPTER  II. 


“  1  say,  Frank,  my  aunt  says  you  may 
1  come  home  with  me  after  school 
on  Saturday  till  Monday,  if  old  Poco 
will  allow  you.” 

“  Hurrah  !  Aston,  you’re  a  brick,  and 
your  aunt’s  a  jolly  chap — or  the  other 


way  on  perhaps  would  be  more  polite. 
How  jolly  !  I’m  awfully  obliged.  The 
Doctor ’s  sure  to  let  me  go.  i  haven't 
had  a  bad  mark  this  term.” 

And  Frank  chucked  his  cap  into  the 
air,  and  gave  it  a  kick  as  it  came  down, 
just  by  way  of  expressing  his  delight. 

That  invitation  htted  in  nicely  with 
another  which  followed  later  on  in  the 
day.  Frank  had  a  second  interview 
with  .Jem  after  dinner,  and  the  conver¬ 
sation  as  before  had  reference  to  the 
mysterious  light  in  Mosterton  Marsh. 

Jem  had  begun  in  this  way  : 

“  I  say,  master,  be  you  afeard  about 
that  light  ?  Have  you  ever  heard  what 
some  folks  say  about  it  ?  Awful  things, 

I  can  tell  you  —  nothing  less  than 
murder  !  ” 

“  Oh,  I  have  heard  some  bosh  of  that 
sort,  but  I’m  not  such  an  ass  as  to  be¬ 
lieve  it.  Do  you,  Jem?” 

“Well,  I  can’t  say  as  I  do  or  I  don’t ; 
leastways,  I  heard  a  gent  say  the  other 
day  that  he  believed  it.” 

“Did  you ?  Then  he  must  have  been 
a  fool.  I  had  a  look  at  the  meadow. 
Have  you  seen  the  light  again  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir,  I  haven’t  looked  for  it  ;  but 
I  dare  say  it  might  be  about.  I 
shouldn’t  mind  going  with  you  some  j 
evening,  say  about  eight  o’clock,  and  | 
perhaps  we  could  find  out  what  it  is.” 

“  Well,  it  wouldn’t  be  bad  fun.  Let 
me  see,  I  could  manage  it  next  Satur¬ 
day.  I’m  going  to  spend  the  afternoon 
with  a  friend,  and  their  house  is  not 
half  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  meadows. 
Would  that  suit  you  ?” 

“Yes,  sir;  shall  I  meet  you  at  the 


cross  roads — you  know,  Tippet’s  Corner 
— say  about  a  quarter  to  eight  1  ” 

“  All  right,  if  it  does  not  rain.” 

So  Jem  went  back  to  the  farm,  and 
Pearce  told  Aston  of  the  plan.  Aston 
thought  it  could  easily  be  managed. 
They  would  take  the  butterfly-net. 
Miss  Davis  liked  to  encourage  her 
nephew  in  the  love  of  natural  history. 
Under  her  supervision  a  glass  case  had 
been  erected  in  the  hall  of  Chesterton 
House,  in  which  reposed  the  mortal 
remains  of  sundry  butterflies  and  moths, 
not  arranged  in  any  attempt  at  ento¬ 
mological  order,  but  regarded  with 
pride  by  the  aunt,  who  never  let  a 
visitor  pass  without  drawing  attention 
to  the  refined  tastes  of  her  neiihew. 

A  nocturnal  ramble  in  quest  of  moths 
was  often  allowed  to  Edwin  in  company 
with  some  trustworthy  escort.  Miss 
Davis  had  great  confidence  in  Frank 
Pearce,  and  told  Edwin  how  glad  she 
was  that  he  had  found  such  a  steady 
companion.  So  there  was  not  likely  to 
be  any  hindrance  to  the  proposed  expe¬ 
dition. 

•Jem  walked  back  to  the  farm  with 
thoughts  moving  in  his  mind  which 
made  him  chuckle  now  and  then.  He 
enjoyed  a  bit  of  harmless  fun  as  much 
as  most  young  gentlemen  do ;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
best  jokes  he  had  ever  known,  for  his 
experience  was  limited. 

He  found  Jack  in  the  yard,  greatly 
excited  at  having  just  caught  a  rat. 
Eggs  and  young  chickens  had  lately 
been  disappearing,  and  rats  had  been 
suspected  of  theft.  Jack  had  tried  for 
a  rat  with  the  old  trap  a  dozen  times, 
but  the  old  rats  knew  the  old  trap,  and 
possibly  cautioned  the  young  ones,  so 
that  there  had  been  no  success.  Jack, 
however,  had  at  last  circumvented  one 
of  the  marauders  by  a  trap  of  his  own 
contrivance,  simple  and  effective.  As  it 
is  not  patented,  I  may  describe  it  for 
imitation  in  case  of  need.  Jack  stood 
perfectly  unmoved  for  two  hours  watch¬ 
ing  a  hole  near  the  hen-roost ;  and 
when  at  last  a  rat  came  out,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  mistook  him  for  a  heathen  idol, 
Jack  promptly  overwhelmed  the  animal 
with  a  brick. 

As  -Jem  entered  the  yard,  Jack  came 
up  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  mangled  monster  by  the  tail ; 
and  then  he  threw  the  rat  at  Jem,  and 
told  him  the  tale  of  the  stratagem. 
•Jack  was  so  excited  that  Jem  could  not 
edge  in  a  word  about  next  Saturday 
evening  until  he  had  listened  to  three  ' 
distinct  versions  of  the  rat-liunt.  When  I 
at  last  he  had  a  chance,  Jem  said  : 

“  I  say,  .Jack,  that  young  gent  I  told  j 
you  about  wants  to  look  for  the  Jack-o’-  j 
Lantern  on  Saturday  night  D’you  j 
think  he  would  be  likely  to  see  it,  j 
Jack ?  ” 

“  P’raps  he  might,  Jem.” 

“  Down  by  the  big  patch  of  reeds,  eh, 
Jack  ? ” 


“  Likely  enough,  Jem.” 

“  ’Bout  eight  o’clock,  -Jack  ?  ” 

“Aye  sure,  Jem.” 

“  All  right,  Jack — I’ll  show  him  the 
way.” 

And  so  the  services  of  Jack-o'-Lan- 
tem  were  bespoken  for  the  Saturday 
evening. 

Frank  Pearce  walked  round  the  field 
with  Edwin  Aston  before  dinner  next 
day,  which  was  Friday.  They  talked 
over  the  proposed  visit  to  the  swampy 
meadows,  and  the  possibility  of  their 
seeing  the  mysterious  light. 

Aston  said  : 

“It’s  all  bosh  about  murder,  and 
greater  bosh  still  about  the  light,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  The  old  buffer  who  lectures  on 
chemistry  once  talked  about  marsh  gas 
spontaneously  combusting  ;  but  I  don’t 
see  how  it  can  go  on  burning  so  as  for 
a  chap  to  see  it  dancing  about  as  they 
say  it  does.  When  the  gas  escaped  in 
the  schoolroom  last  term,  and  some 
fellows  exploded  it,  it  made  a  great 
flame  and  noise,  but  it  didn’t  go  kicking 
about  like  a  nigger  in  a  hornpipe.” 

“Well,  Jem ’s  in  a  funk  about  it,  I  can 
tell  you.  He  said  he  heard  a  gentleman 
say  the  other  day  that  there  was  sure 
to  be  a  murder,  so  it  isn’t  only  me  who 
has  heard  about  it.” 

Aston  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and 
then  he  said  : 

“  I  think  we  could  get  some  fun  out 
of  this  business.  Let  me  think — I  know 
— that  was  it !  Oh,  we  ll  scare  that 
chap  Jem  out  of  his  seven  senses.  Of 
course  it’s  all  bosh  about  there  really 


being  any  ghostly  light.  It  isn’t  the 
sort  of  place  to  be  haunted — not  like 
Hawthorn  Glen.  An  open  field  with 
the  road  running  alongside ;  who  ever 
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heard  of  anything  ghostly  in  such  a 
place1?  No;  but  if  I  don’t  invent  a  J 
Jaek-o’-Lantern  that  will  make  Jem’s  j 
hair  stand  on  end,  you  may  call  me  j 
bread-and-cheese  and  eat  me,  as  our  old 
one-legged  national  schoolmaster  at  j 
home  used  to  say.  Look  here,  Frank.  1 
Do  you  remember  old  Stinks  telling  us 
how  to  make  phosphorised  oil  ?  I’ve 
got  a  bottle  of  it  at  home,  and  I’ll  get  a 
bladder  from  Galpin  and  blow  it  up, 
and  pour  a  dose  of  the  oil  into  it,  and 
tie  it  by  a  string  to  a  long  stick,  and 
when  it’s  swished  about  it  will  make  a  I 
glorious  Jack-o’-Lantern.” 

“  That’s  splendid,  and  no  mistake.” 

“Then  I’ll  go  with  you,  and  just  be¬ 
fore  we  get  to  Tippet’s  Corner  I’ll  slip 
off  into  the  fields  and  dodge  down  be¬ 
hind  the  hedges  and  get  among  the 
reeds,  and  when  I  see  you  and  Jem  ! 
coming  along,  I'll  set  my  lantern  dancing.  [ 
You  must  pretend  to  be  in  an  awful  ; 
funk,  and  see  if  Jem  doesn’t  cut  and 
run  for  bare  life  !  ” 

“  Oh,  that  would  be  a  joke  !  But 
wouldn’t  you  mind  going  about  the 


fields  in  the  dark  1  Suppose  you  fell 
into  the  river  or  stuck  in  the  marsh  1  ” 

“  Oh,  it  will  be  all  right — it  will  not 
be  dark  at  eight  ;  and  the  floods  must 
have  gone  down  since  last  week — 
there’s  been  no  rain.  Besides,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  I  needn’t  go  down  to 
the  swamps.  I  could  hide  in  the  hedge 
or  in  the  furze — there’s  plenty  of  furze 
in  the  higher  part  of  the  field.  It  would 
terrify  him  all  the  more  if  it  wasn’t 
actually  in  the  swamp.  You  leave  it  to 
me,  and  I’ll  raise  such  a  bogey-light  as 
will  make  Jem’s  hair  stand  up  like 
quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.” 

And  Aston  danced  with  excitement 
at  the  mere  thought. 

That  afternoon,  on  his  way  back  from 
school,  Edwin  went  to  the  butcher’s  and 
purchased  a  bladder  for  threepence ; 
and,  on  reaching  his  aunt’s  house,  he 
experimented  with  the  luminous  oil 
with  a  success  that  surprised  him.  It 
was  a  dark  evening,  and  tea  was  an 
hour  later  than  usual,  so  he  had  plenty 
of  time  to  practise.  And  this  is  how  he 
went  to  work. 


He  poured  some  of  the  oil  into  the 
bladder,  and  inflated  it  by  means  of  a 
quill.  He  then  tied  it  tightly,  leaving 
a  long  end  of  string  to  dangle  it  by. 
Then  he  shut  himself  with  the  bladder 
inside  the  large  cupboard  which  stood 
in  his  room  ;  and  when  he  swished  the 
bladder  about  to  circulate  the  oil  over 
it  inside,  he  found  it  tilled  with  strange, 
unearthly  light.  This  half  frightened 
him,  and  he  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
cupboard  into  comparative  daylight.  He 
hung  the  bogey-light  (as  he  called  it) 
from  a  hook  in  the  roof  of  the  cupboard, 
and  then  peeped  at  it  through  a  chink 
of  the  door.  Then  he  thought  he  would 
convert  it  into  a  ghost.  So  he  slipped 
his  night-shirt  over  the  bladder,  button¬ 
ing  the  neck-button  so  that  the  bladder 
half-protruded  through  the  opening. 
Next  he  drew  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth 
with  burnt  cork,  and  then  he  hitched 
up  the  right  sleeve  on  another  hook, 
and  so  created  a  most  uncanny-looking 
goblin.  Then,  shutting  the  cupboard- 
door,  he  went  down  to  tea. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  MEDALS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

By  W.  J.  Gordon, 

Author  of  “ The  Colours  of  the  British  Army,"  etc.,  etc. 

II. — THE  PENINSULA  MEDAL. 


Crimean 


rilHE  first  medal  in  order  of  service,  hut 
not  of  distribution,  was  the  “War 
Medal,”  generally  known  as  the  Peninsula 
Medal,  which,  though  for  services  rendered 


Medal. 


from  1793  to  1814,  it  was  not  thought  fit  to 
issue  till  1848,  when  most  of  the  men  en¬ 
titled  to  it  were  in  their  graves. 

This  medal  is  an  inch  and  five-sixteenths 


across,  and  circular,  like  ail  the  medals 
that  have  followed  it.  On  the  obverse  is 
the  head  of  the  Queen  with  victoria  on 
one  side  and  REGINA  on  the  other,  and  the 
date,  1848,  below.  On  the  reverse  is  the 
Queen  at  full  length  crowning  the  kneeling 
Duke  of  Wellington  with  a  laurel  wreath. 
In  the  exergue — that  is,  the  ruled -off  space 
occupied  in  a  penny  by  the  date — is  1793— 
1814  ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  dais  on  which 
the  Queen  stands  is  a  very  meek  and  small 
specimen  of  the  British  lion.  The  ribbon 
is  red  with  blue  edges,  as  coloured  in  our 
plate  of  “  National  Decorations  ”  in  the 
third  volume,  where,  indeed,  all  the  medal 
ribbons  are  given  ;  and  the  clasps  are 
twenty-eight  in  number,  but  no  one  man 
was  entitled  to  the  lot. 

The  full  list  is  Alexandria,  Maida,  Roleia, 
Vimiera,  Sahagun,  Benevente,  Corunna, 
Martinique,  Talavera,  Guadaloupe,  Busaco, 
Barrosa,  Puentes  D’Onor,  Albuhera,  Java, 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  Salamanca,  Fort 
Detroit,  Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  San  Sabastian, 
Chateauguay,  Nivelle,  Chrystler’s  Farm, 
Nive,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse — quite  a  for¬ 
midable  array  of  victories. 

Alexandria  is  for  Abercrombie’s  great 
campaign  of  1801.  Buonaparte,  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  at  the  conquest  of  the  world,  had 
won  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  and 
marched  into  Syria  to  meet  the  Britishers 
for  the  first  time  at  Acre,  and  there  receive 
his  first  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.  Foiled  and  discredited,  he  had 
taken  his  army  back  to  Egypt,  and  sailed 
thence  to  France  to  be  made  First  Consul, 
leaving  Kleber  in  command,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  invading  India  as  soon  as  matters 
were  favourable.  Then  it  was  that  there 
was  dispatched  the  first  British  army  to 
fight  the  French  in  that  long  struggle  for 
supremacy.  The  veteran  Abercrombie  was 
put  in  command  with  Sir  John  Moore  in 
charge  of  the  reserve.  'The  landing  took 
place  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1801.  “On  that  morning  a  rocket 
gave  the  signal  for  oue  hundred  and  fifty 
boats,  laden  with  five  thousand  men,  to 
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approach  the  shore,  and  the  next  moment 
the  deep  murmur  of  a  thousand  oars  was 
heard  urging  forward  the  Mower  of  a  brave 
army  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  the  most 
arduous  character.  As  they  approached 
the  shore  the  French  assailed  them  with 
a  tempest  of  bullets,  which  cut  the  surface 
of  the  water  into  deep  furrows,  and  sank 
several  of  the  boats.  Yet,  pressing  onwards 
with  redoubled  ardour,  the  undaunted 
Britons  gained  the  shore,  and,  instantly 
leaping  out  of  the  boats,  rushed  forward  to 
encounter  their  numerous  antagonists  ” — 
and  defeat  them.  It  was  a  gallant  feat  of 
arms,  one  of  the  linest  landings  on  record. 

On  the  13th  of  March  came  the  battle  of 
Mandora,  in  which  the  90th  and  92ml  as 
advanced  guards  of  the  first  and  second 
lines  first  made  their  reputation  ;  and  on 
the  21st  the  French,  driven  into  the  lines 
on  the  heights  before  Alexandria,  received 
the  decisive  defeat  of  the  campaign,  which 
ended  in  the  surrender  of  every  Frenchman 
in  Egypt. 

It  was  the  French  that  made  the  attack. 
Reinforced  and  accustomed  to  victory,  they 
would  sweep  the  red  English  into  the  sea  ! 
On  they  came,  furiously  and  impetuously, 
expecting  the  Britishers  to  break  and  run  ; 
but  coolly  as  if  on  parade  the  men  formed 
up,  and,  as  if  they  were  death -dealing 
machines,  literally  mowed  down  their  as¬ 
sailants.  Again  and  again  the  French 
came  on  with  shouts  and  yells  of  victory, 
and  each  time  Abercrombie  drove  them 
back. 

While  the  front  was  engaged,  the  famed 
Invincible  Legion,  preceded  by  a  six- 
pounder  gun,  silently  crept  into  the  interval 
between  the  left  of  the  42nd  and  the  right 
of  the  Foot  Guards.  It  was  the  crisis  of 
tire  battle.  Wheeling  to  the  left,  they 
penetrated  between  the  wings  of  the  42nd. 
As  soon  as  they  were  observed,  the  right 
wing  attacked  the  Invincible  front  and  cap¬ 
tured  the  gun,  the  left  wing  attacked  its 
rear,  and  t  Ire  French,  placed  between  two 
hies,  rushed  towards  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
palace.  As  they  passed  they  received  the 
tire  of  the  28th  and  the  grenadiers  and  light 
infantry  of  the  40th.  As  they  entered  the 
ruins  two  companies  of  the  58th  wheeled 
back,  and,  after  firing  a  few  rounds,  charged 
with  the  bayonet.  Attacked  in  trout  and 
on  both  flanks,  and  charged  by  the  High¬ 
landers  in  the  rear,  the  Invincibles  resisted 
until  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  survived 


to  surrender  and  yield  up  their  arms  and 
standard.  Then,  having  settled  the  In¬ 
vincibles,  the  42nd  formed  up  for  further 
business.  “My  brave  Highlanders,”  said 
Abercrombie,  “remember  your  country; 
remember  your  forefathers  !  ”  and  on  they 
swept  against  the  advancing  French,  and 
broke  them,  and  pursued  them  over  the 
sandy  plain.  Then  the  battle  raged  again  ; 
the  British  troops  firing  away  all  their  am¬ 
munition,  were  left  to  be  shot  at  by  the 
French,  “while  a  supply  was  being  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  ordnance  stores  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  !  ”  The  necessary  half-margin  fools¬ 
cap  requisitions  having  been  filled  up  and 
dispatched,  the  ammunition  that  ought 
never  to  have  been  wanting  arrived,  and 
then  came  the  general  ad  vance  and  snuffing 
out  of  the  French  solution  of  the  great 
Egyptian  question.  Abercrombie,  wounded 
early  in  the  action,  died  on  the  28th  of 
March,  and  was  buried  at  Malta.  Moore, 
who  had  repulsed  the  main  attack,  was 
highly  praised,  and  his  two  crack  regiments, 
the  28th  and  42nd,  came  in  for  a  great  meed 
of  glory. 

It  was  during  this  brilliant  campaign  that 
General  Baird,  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
from  Bombay,  landed  at  Cosseir,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  marched  across  the  desert — the 
first  time  a  British  army  braved  the  perils  of 
the  African  sands.  In  the  same  campaign 
Marabout,  the  castle  on  the  island  at  the 
entrance  of  the  old  harbour  of  Alexandria, 
was  captured,  and  the  name  won  for  the 
colours  of  the  54th,  which  carried  the  dis¬ 
tinction  to  the  newly-formed  Dorsetsliires. 

For  this  campaign  no  medal  was  granted 
by  the  British  Government,  not  even  to  the 
officers,  but  the  Sultan  established  an  order 
of  knighthood,  designated  the  Crescent,  of 
which  the  generals  in  command  were  made 
members,  and  also  issued  gold  medals  to 
the  field-officers,  captains,  and  subalterns, 
and  built  a  palace  at  Constantinople  for 
the  future  residence  of  British  ambassadors. 
The  Turkish  Medal  for  Egypt  so  issued  is 
circular  with  a  wide  ornamental  border  of 
ribbons  and  flowers,  having  the  Sultan’s 
sign-manual  on  one  side  and  the  crescent 
and  star  on  the  other.  It  is  peculiar  in  its 
attachment,  being  fixed  to  its  orange  ribbon 
by  a  gold  chain  that  extends  an  inch  up¬ 
ward  from  the  end,  the  ribbon  being  quite 
plain,  without  bar  or  border. 

For  live  years  the  British  Army  remained 
inactive  in  Europe,  and  it  was  not  till  1S06 


that  they  again  met  the  French.  Our 
troops  were  then  in  Sicily,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Stuart ;  and  the  French, 
in  full  possession  of  Italy,  were  preparing 
to  invade  the  island.  Thinking  it  best  to 
take  the  offensive,  Stuart  crossed  into  Cala¬ 
bria,  and  at  Maida,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1806,  he  met  and  routed  the  enemy.  It  was 
at  Maida  that  the  French  crossed  bayonets 
with  the  English  for  the  last  time.  “  The 
two  corps,  at  the  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  yards,  fired  reciprocally  a  few 
rounds,  when,  as  if  by  mutual  consent, 
the  firing  was  suspended,  and,  in  close  com¬ 
pact  order  and  dreadful  silence,  they  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  each  other  until  their 
bayonets  began  to  cross.  This  momentous 
crisis  appalled  the  enemy ;  they  broke  and 
endeavoured  to  fly,  but  it  was  too  late,  and 
they  were  overtaken,  when  the  most  terrible 
slaughter  ensued.  ” 

The  French  lost  four  thousand  men,  the 
British  had  only  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  killed  and  wounded.  The  battle  had 
great  political  consequences.  It  was  the 
first  defeat  the  French  had  received  on  the 
Continent  for  years,  and  again  it  was  the 
British  who  had  appeared  from  the  sea  to 
inflict  it  .  The  nations  of  Europe  took  heart 
at  finding  Napoleon  not  invincible.  At  sea, 
it  was  admitted,  lie  was  helpless,  but  not 
until  Maida  was  it  thought  that  even  on 
land  lie  might  be  foiled  if  only  met  by  the 
right  men  in  the  right  way. 

A  gold  medal  was  conferred  on  all  the 
superior  officers  who  had  been  present — 
and  a  strange -looking  medal  it  is.  On  the 
obverse  is  a  head  of  Georgius  Tertius 
Rex,  with  a  laurel  sprig  for  a  full  stop  ; 
while  on  the  reverse  is  a  large-sized  Bri¬ 
tannia,  protecting  with  her  outstretched 
shield— 
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while  a  ridiculously  small  flying  Yictorj 
crowns  her  with  laurel,  and  the  Isle  of  Man 
three  legs  turn  Catherine- wheels  of  delight 
in  the  open  space  behind.  It  was  designed 
by  a  gentleman  named  Pidgeon,  whose 
name  is  very  prominent  under  the  Manx 
arms — or  rather  legs. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DOG-WATCH  YARNS. 

By  John  A.  Higginson,  (late)  Royal  Mail  Service, 


“  Yf  ALL  the  crew  aft!”  exclaimed  the  I 

\_y  master  as  he  stood  on  the  break  of 
the  poop. 

“Ay,  ay,  sir!”  replied  the  mate,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  shrill  piping  of 
the  boatswain’s  whistle  was  heard  fore  and 
aft. 

“Men,”  said  the  master,  as  soon  as  the 
hands  had  assembled,  “my  wife  has  just  lost 
overboard  a  valuable  bracelet.  It  is  an  old  j 
family  heirloom,  and  I  don’t  wish  that  she 
should  lose  it.  Now  I’ll  give  live  pounds  I 
for  its  recovery.  ” 

Five  pounds  !  Two  months'  good  wages 
for  finding  that  ornament  ! 

The  bait  was  tempting,  but  the  best 
swimmer  amongst  the  crew  could  not 
clearly  see  his  way  into  six  fathoms — 
thirty-six  feet — of  the  water  in  which  the 
ressel  lay  at  anchor.  Therefore  every  man- 
Jack  remained  silent. 


Author  of  “Mutineers  of  the  May  Queen,"  etc.,  etc. 

I. — TOM  SHADDOCK’S  DIVE. 

“  Does  no  one  take  my  offer  ?  ”  exclaimed 
the  master,  somewhat  disappointed. 

An  uncomfortable  pause  ensued,  until  a 
shrill  young  voice  sang  out,  “I’ll  try,  cap¬ 
tain  !  ” 

“You!”  said  the  master,  in  great  as¬ 
tonishment,  as,  gazing  over  the  heads  of 
the  crew,  he  beheld  the  smiling  face  of  Tom 
Shaddock,  the  youngest  apprentice.  ‘  ‘  What 
can  you  do  ?  ” 

“  1  think  I  can  recover  that  bracelet,  sir.” 

“  How  ?  ” 

“  By  diving,  captain,”  was  Tom’s  reply. 

“  Pooh  !  ”  said  the  skipper.  “  You 
couldn’t  get  it  if  you  tried  for  a  month  of 
Sundays ! ” 

He  evidently  knew  nothing  of  the  boy’s 
aquatic  capabilities.  Every  man  on  board 
was  quite  aware  that  Tom  Shaddock  was, 
although  very  young  and  small,  one  of  the 
j  best  swimmers  in  the  port. 


“  You  can  trust  him,  sir,”  said  the  mate. 
“  He  can  swim  like  a  fish.  I  myself  have 
seen  him  do  wonderful  things  in  the  water.  ’ 

“  You  have  !  Where  ?  ” 

“In  this  very  harbour,  sir.” 

“  Then,”  said  the  master,  “  I’ll  take  the 
chance  and  try  him.” 

Tom  was  informed  that,  shortly  before 
the  hands  had  been  called,  the  bracelet  had 
been  lost  overboard. 

He  immediately  ran  to  the  foot  of  the 
accommodation  ladder  and  placed  his  hand 
in  the  water.  This  was  done  to  ascertain 
the  strength  of  the  tide. 

He  then  decided  to  wait  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  before  attempting  any  recovery  of 
the  lost  ornament. 

“  The  tide  is  stronger  now,  sir,”  he  said, 
“  than  when  the  bracelet  wras  lost.  I  should 
be  carried  past  it  if  I  tried.  I  shall  wait 
until  to-morrow.” 


“  Very  well,”  said  the  skipper. 

Next  day,  shortly  before  the  appointed 
time,  Tom  Shaddock  appeared  in  the  cabin, 
holding  in  his  hands  a  large  lump  of  chalk. 

“  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  weight  of  the 
bracelet,  sir  ?  ”  he  asked. 

The  captain  at  once  produced  the  fellow 
of  the  missing  ornament. 

The  chalk  and  bracelet  were  both  accu¬ 
rately  weighed,  until  the  former  was  exactly 
balanced  by  the  latter.  Then  Tom  took 
the  lump  of  chalk  in  his  hands  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

The  strength  of  the  tide  was  now  much 
about  the  same  as  when  the  bracelet  had 
been  dropped  on  the  previous  day.  Quickly 
removing  his  clothes,  the  boy  dropped  the 
chalk  overboard,  took  one  long  breath,  and 
■dived  after  it. 

We  watched  him  disappear  in  the  blue 
Waters  of  the  port,  and  many  conjectures 
Were  raised  as  to  his  success. 

A  few  air-bubbles  rose  occasionally  to  the 
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surface,  and  these  were  the  only  indications 
that  a  living  being  was  actually  six  fathoms 
beneath  the  ship.  Reckoned  in  seconds,  I 
dare  say  the  time  was  really  short,  but  to 
us  who  watched  it  seemed  interminable. 

At  last  we  caught  sight  of  the  daring  boy 
as  he  came  to  the  surface.  His  head  bobbed 
above  the  water,  but  a  strange  look  was  on 
his  face.  No  sign  of  the  bracelet  was 
visible. 

“  Just  what  I  thought  it  would  be  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  master,  very  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed.  “  I’ll  get  some  one  from  the  shore 
to  try  next  time.  Then,  turning  towards 
Tom  Shaddock,  he  continued,  “Have  you 
really  been  to  the  bottom,  boy?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Tom,  who  by  this  time 
was  seated  on  the  landing  of  the  accommo¬ 
dation  ladder. 

“  Of  course,  you  did  notsee  my  bracelet?” 
asked  the  captain’s  wife. 

“  I  did,  ma’am,”  was  Tom’s  quiet  reply. 

“  And  why  did  you  not  bring  it?  ” 


“  I  have  brought  it,  ma’am.” 

There  and  then  he  placed,  his  right  hand 
in  the  hollow  of  his  left  armpit,  and,  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  lost  treasure,  smiled  sweetly  in 
the  face  of  his  captain. 

“Well  done,  Tom!”  exclaimed  the 
master,  in  high  delight,  and  I  truly  believe 
those  three  simple  words  of  praise  gave  the 
lad  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  well-earned 
prize  did. 

What  did  he  do  with  the  money  ?  Why, 
he  spent  it  like  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal. 
He  obtained  a  whole  day's  liberty  for  the 
four  apprentices,  and  when  they  returned  to 
the  ship  in  the  evening  they  brought  enough 
bananas,  cocoanuts,  dates,  pineapples,  and 
pomegranates  to  last  all  the  way  to  Eng¬ 
land.  To  say  nothing  of  the  sandal-wood 
boxes,  fans,  and  other  valuable  curios  which 
he  insisted  upon  each  lad  accepting  in 
memory  of  his  dive. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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TYT ow  lay  the  screw  aside  while  you  turn 
a  small  wooden  spindle  in  the  lathe  of 
about  half  an  inch  diameter,  finish  with 
sandpaper,  and  drill  a  hole  up  the  entire 
length  and  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the 
plain  portion  of  the  screw  to  revolve  easily. 
It  should  then  be  cut  to  the  exact  length  of 
C,  D,  Fig.  3,  and  one  end  must  be  counter¬ 
sunk  as  shown,  to  enable  the  screw-liead  to 
lay  fiat  in  it,  as  at  B,  Fig.  4. 

The  inside  of  this  hole  can  now  be  dusted 
with  a  little  powdered  black  lead,  to  lubri¬ 
cate  it,  and  the  screw  placed  through,  and 
then  screwed  into  the  body  of  top  at  A, 
Fig.  1,  first  putting  a  little  hot  glue  on  the 
screw  portion,  to  prevent  it  getting  un¬ 
screwed  at  any  time.  Take  care  you  do 
not  screw  it  down  too  far,  or  it  would  jam 
the  wooden  spindle  and  prevent  it  revolv¬ 
ing  easily. 

A  section  of  the  complete  top  is  shown 
at  Fig.  5,  in  which  A  is  the  screw,  B  the 
Wooden  spindle,  c  the  body,  D  the  lead 

A  ^  " 


plate,  and  F  the  peg  or  spindle  on  which  it 
turns,  and  which  we  will  proceed  to  make 
at  once  out  of  the  remaining  screw,  by 
cutting  oft  the  head  and  filing  it  to  a 
bluntish  point  and  then  smoothing  it  on  an 
oilstone  until  it  is  nicely  polished.  Then 
mark  oft'  three-eighths  of  an  inch  and  cut 
or  file  oft'  the  rest  of  the  screw,  as  we  did  to 
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|  the  first  one,  and  then,  touching  that  also 
with  glue,  screw  it  into  its  place  as  shown 
at  F.  The  top  can  now  be  either  painted 
!  or  varnished.  I  should  suggest  a  coat  of 
black  paint,  allowed  to  dry  hard,  then 
)  sandpapered  smooth,  and  finished  with 
I  another  thin  coat  of  black,  when  it  will  be 
1  ready  for  use. 

It  is  almost  needless  for  me  to  explain 
the  method  of  spinning  the  top,  which  is 
done  by  simply  winding  a  piece  of  string 
j  round  the  lower  jjeg,  or  spindle  f,  while 
j  the  top  is  held  by  the  wooden  spindle  B. 
The  string  is  then  pulled  suddenly,  and 
the  top  is  set  revolving  rapidly  with  a 
j  steady  motion. 

Our  top  being  now  ready  we  will  proceed 
to  make  the  colour  cards,  which  form  such 
|  an  important  portion  of  the  top. 

Buy  a  few  sheets  of  cardboard,  and  that 
known  as  Bristol  board  is  the  best  material 
from  which  to  make  them. 

With  a  pair  of  compasses  strike  out  as 
many  circles,  barely  four  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,  as  you  can  get  on  one  sheet. 
Each  circle  should  be  cut  out  with  a  sharp 
penknife,  and  a  circular  hole  in  the  centre 
of  each,  a  fraction  over  one  half-inch  in 
diameter,  must  also  be  cut  out,  to  allow  it 
to  drop  over  the  portion  a,  Fig.  1,  easily. 
You  now  require  some  thin  sheets  of 
coloured  paper,  such  as  red,  blue,  yellow, 
etc.  Then  cover  each  card  with  a  colour 
by  pasting  a  coloured  paper  entirely  over 
it,  so  that  you  have  a  yellow  card,  blue 
card,  etc.  When  quite  dry  cut  each  card 
halfway  through,  from  the  central  hole  to 
the  circumference,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line,  a,  b,  Fig.  6,  which  enables  you  to 
slip  two  cards  of  different  colours  across 
each  other,  so  that  half  of  each  colour,  or 
any  portion  of  each,  may  be  seen  as  desired 
when  placed  on  the  top.* 

Suppose,  for  instance,  we  place  the  blue 
and  yellow  cards  across  each  other,  and 
then  put  the  combined  card  on  the  top ; 

|  then  spin  it  by  means  of  the  string,  and 
j  you  will  notice  that  owing  to  the  velocity 
j  imparted  to  the  top  the  two  colours  seem 
blended  together,  forming  green,  and  by 
altering  the  amount  of  either  colour,  so  that 
I  more  of  one  card  appears  than  the  other, 


you  will  obtain  the  various  lines  between 
blue  and  yellow,  such  as  “bluish  green,” 
“  greenish  blue,”  etc.,  and  that  noted 
“greenery  yellery”  colour  that  every  one 
has  heard  of. 

The  great  object  is  to  get  pure  colours, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  coloured  papers 


of  pure  tints  makes  the  results  sometimes 
unsatisfactory,  especially  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  green,  which  is  often  a  dirty  green 
from  the  impurity  of  the  colours  producing 
it.  This  is  also  the  case  when  we  try  to 
form  white  from  the  combination  of  the 
three  colours — red,  blue,  and  yellow. 

The  solar  spectrum  can  be  divided  into 
three  hundred  and  sixty  parts,  the  various 
colours  of  which  are  composed  of  different 
proportions,  as  in  the  following  list : 


Red  ... 

.  45  parts. 

Orange 

.  27  „ 

Yellow 

.  48  ,, 

Green 

.  60  ,, 

Blue 

. -  60  „ 

Indigo 

.  40  „ 

Violet 

..  ...  SO  „ 

360 

(To 

be  continued.) 
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SOME  QUEER  TRANSLATIONS. 

By  Philip  Kent,  b.a. 


At  one  time  or  another  we  have  almost 
all  of  us  been  guilty  of  them — 
these  queer  translations.  And  even  the 
pattern  boy,  who  never  perpetrated  one — if 
such  a  boy  there  be — may  perhaps  deign  to 
“  smile  superior,”  as  Milton  says,  at  these 
few  samples  of  them.  Meanwhile,  the 
common  herd  of  schoolboys — and  of  old 
boys  who  have  not  yet  forgotten  their 
school-days — will  doubtless  find  their  relish 
of  the  fun  I  have  endeavoured  to  afford 
them  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they,  too, 
have  blundered  in  their  time. 

Who  but  a  schoolmaster,  arrayed  in  cap 
and  gown — for,  depend  upon  it,  when  he 
doffs  his  official  garb,  he,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  doffs  his  donnish¬ 
ness  and  becomes  a  man  of  “common 
mould  ” — who,  I  say,  but  a  pedagogue  in 
the  actual  exercise  of  his  professional  func¬ 
tions  can  fail  to  sympathise  with  the  urchin 
who,  weary  of  referring  to  his  well-thumbed 
dictionary,  chuckles  with  delight  when  he 
chances  to  light  upon  a  word  which  seems 
to  translate  itself,  gives  his  Ainsworth  or 
Andrews  a  contemptuous  clap — as  much  as 
to  say,  “No  need  of  you,  old  fellow,  this 
time  ” — and  then  triumphantly  proceeds  to 
construe  “  jam  satis  ”  “  enough  jam  ”  ?  At 
any  rate  I — though  a  very  old  boy — sym¬ 
pathise  with  him  most  heartily. 

That  pitfall  for  the  unwary,  the  identity 
or  close  similarity  between  a  foreign  word 
and  an  English  one,  is  naturally  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  queer  translations.  Thus  an 
old  schoolfellow  of  mine — now  a  physician 
in  large  practice — fairly  astonished  his  class¬ 
mates  one  fine  morning  by  the  following 
grotesque  rendering  of  a  well-known  Hora- 
tian  excerpt  in  “  Valpy’s  Latin  Delectus  ” : — 

“  Cur ,  a  little  dog  ;  offendam,  I  will  offend ; 
amicum,  a  friend;  in  nugis,  in  trifles!” 
Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  i 
when  our  master — a  regular  old-fashioned  I 
pedagogue  of  the  genuine  “  plagosus  Orbi-  j 
litis  ”  type — exlaimed,  “  Cur,  a  little  dog  ;  ) 
vapulabis,  thou  slialt  be  whipped ;  merito,  as  j 
thou  deservest.” 


This  reminds  me  of  another  absurd  blun¬ 
der,  of  a  somewhat  different  kind,  committed 
by  the  same  boy  before  the  same  master. 
Having  to  construe  the  simple  sentence, 

“  Canis  latrat,”  he  rendered  it,  “Thou 
singest,  he  yelps.”  “  Indeed  !  ”  quoth  the 
pedagogue,  “thou  slialt  both  sing  and  yelp.  ” 
And  in  both  cases  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  My  former  schoolfellow  and  I  have 
often  since  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  over 
these  lapses  of  his.  But  he  didn't  laugh 
then. 

Fortunately  for  my  own  “latter  end” —  ! 
as  our  Orbilius  termed  the  seat  of  honour — 
our  French  master  never  employed  the 
cane  ;  he  preferred  what  he  deemed  the 
equally  cutting  weapon  called  irony  ;  and 
so — as  a  matter  of  detail — did  we.  Other¬ 

wise,  I  should  probably  have  done  a  little 
dancing  on  my  own  account,  when,  in  the 
course  of  translating  an  elegant  description 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  I  stumbled  on  the  j 
sentence,  “II  dansait  avec  gofit,”  and  'over  j 
the  rendering  of  it,  “He  danced  with  the 
gout !  ”  That  was  my  version,  or  rather 
perversion  of  it.  “  And  you  translate  with 
great  taste,”  remarked  the  sarcastic  French¬ 
man,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  class,  who  then 
perceived  and  roared  at  my  singularly  un¬ 
lucky  “shot.” 

This  lazy  practice  of  taking  a  random 
shot  at  a  passage — instead  of  consulting 
the  dictionary  and  considering  the  context 
— is  by  no  means  confined  to  boys.  In  his 
edition  of  “Juvenal,”  Dr.  Stocker  appends 
an  amusing  note  to  the  line,  “  Frangendus 
misero  gingiva  panis  inermi.  (Sat.  x.  200). 
Correctly  interpreted,  the  line — which  oc¬ 
curs  in  Juvenal’s  celebrated  but  painfully 
realistic  picture  of  the  infirmities  of  extreme 
old  age — means,  “The  poor  wretch  has  to 
bite  Iris  bread  with  toothless  gums.”  But 
an  undergraduate  pupil  of  Dr.  Stocker’s 
thought  that  gingiva  must  mean  “  ginger.”  j 
So,  making  gingiva  a  nominative  masculine 
instead  of  an  ablative  feminine,  he  tacked 
it  on  to  panis,  and  rendered  the  line  thus  :  j 
“  The  unarmed  wretch  has  to  break  his  ! 


ginger-bread.”  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  add,  on  the  indisputable  authority  of 
Dr.  Stocker  himself,  that  the  author  of  this 
remarkably  bad  “  shot  ”  subsequently  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  taking  a  high  de¬ 
gree. 

In  a  recent  public  examination  the  French 
translation  paper  contained  the  no  doubt 
designedly  insidious  phrase,  “Romans  de 
cape  et  d’epee.”  Now  the  correct  English 
equivalent  of  this  would  be,  “  Sword-and- 
cloak  romances  ” — such,  for  example,  as 
those  of  the  late  G.  P.  R.  James.  But  one 
of  the  candidates  fell  plump  into  the  trap 
which  the  astute  examiner  had  laid  for  him. 
Misled  by  his  familiarity  with  the  mongrel 
phrase  cap-a-pie — which  is  neither  French 
nor  English,  the  proper  French  expression 
being  de  pied  en  cap — he  converted  these 
“sword-and-cloak romances”  into  “Romans 
from  head  to  foot !  ” 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  cognate  example, 
from  which  schoolboys,  undergraduates, 
and  public  examinees  also,  may  learn  the 
consolatory  lesson  that  their  seniors  can 
blunder  as  well  as  they.  The  “  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine  ”  for  October,  1879,  con¬ 
tains  an  article  purporting  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  the  tvell -known  French  poet,  M. 
Catulle  Mendes.  And  doubtless  the  ori¬ 
ginal  article  was  from  his  pen,  but  then,  in 
order  that  it  might  not  seem  out  of  place  in 
an  English  periodical,  it  had  to  be  trans¬ 
lated.  And  translated  it  was,  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  !  Mr.  Mendes,  lamenting  that 
Alphonse  Daudet  should  have  ceased  to 
write  poetry  and  betaken  himself  to  novel- 
writing,  thus  expressed  his  regret — “Le 
roman  etait  destind  a  l’absorber  beaucoup 
trop  tot  ”  (i.c. ,  “It  was  fated  that  he  should 
far  too  soon  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
novel-writing  ”).  This  the  translator  has 
converted  into  the  alarming  statement  that 
“  The  Roman  was  destined  to  absorb  him 
all  too  soon  !  ”  Fortunately  we  know,  by 
his  continuing  to  write,  thatM,  Daudet  was 
not  swallowed  up  by  those  all-devouring 
Romans. 


9  IF  B  BRITISH  SEA  ANEMONES 


BUT  “what’s  in  a  name?  ”  Our  business 
lies  with  the  creatures  themselves,  not 
with  what  some  undiscriminating  nomen- 
clator  has  chosen  to  call  them.  And  so  let 
us  see,  firstly,  something  of  what  sea  ane¬ 
mones  are,  and,  secondly,  what  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  family  may  be  looked  for  upon 
our  British  coasts. 

Well,  sea  anemones  are  very  peculiar 
creatures,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
But  perhaps  some  carping  reader  will  ob¬ 
ject  that  this  definition  is  scarcely  scientific 
enough,  and  so  we  will  supplement  it  by 
saving  that  they  belong  to  a  great  group  of 
beings  called  Anthozoa,  or  “living flowers,” 
that  they  are  very  close  connections  of  the 
so-called  coral  “  insects,”  and  that  they  are 
very  low  down  indeed  in  the  scale  of  nature. 
They  don’t  seem  to  have  any  minds,  and 
they  don’t  seem  to  have  any  particular  feel¬ 
ings.  They  can’t  see,  and  they  can’t  hear, 
and  they  can’t  smell,  and  it  is  more  than 
doubtfui  whether  they  can  taste.  They 
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can  go  very  comfortably  for  months  with¬ 
out  eating,  and  yet  they  are  nearly  all 
stomach.  They  can,  and  do,  swallow  their 
arms,  or  tentacles,  and  keep  them  swal¬ 
lowed  for  three  or  four  days  together  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  inconvenience.  And, 
finally,  they  possess  the  faculty  of  altering 
their  shape  at  will,  and  of  assuming  form 
after  form  with  a  rapidity  and  ease  which 
even  that  mythological  hero  Proteus  him¬ 
self  could  scarcely  have  excelled. 

It  is  rather  a  red-letter  day  to  the 
naturalist  when  he  finds  his  first  sea 
anemone — as  exciting  as  discovering  one’s 
first  cuckoo-egg,  or  netting  one’s  first 
swallow-tail  butterfly.  Down  in  a  shallow 
pool  he  lies,  all  ablaze  with  pink  and 
scarlet,  his  array  of  fleshy  arms  waving 
all  around  him,  and  his  jelly-like  body 
apparently  growing  out  of  the  rock.  A 
living  flower  indeed  he  is,  and  a  very 
beautiful  flower  too and  little  can  it  be 
wondered  at  if  he  is  straightway  taken  1 


from  his  home,  and  borne  away  to  end  his 
days  in  durance  vile. 

Take  care  how  you  remove  him,  however, 
0  reader  with  a  turn  for  natural  history, 
for,  hardy  though  he  is  in  some  ways,  he  is 
in  others  very  particular  indeed.  And  lie 
generally  resents  either  a  real  or  a  fancied 
injury  by  dying.  It  is  very  contradictory 
of  him  to  do'  so,  for  at  other  times  he  will 
submit  to  have  pieces  cut  off  from  him,  and 
will  simply  “close  for  alterations  and 
repairs,”  for  a  short  time,  while  all  the 
several  fragments  straightway  set  to  work 
and  become  independent  anemones.  But 
one  can  never  be  sure  of  him,  and  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  done  with  any  choice 
specimen  which  may  be  particularly  desired 
for  the  aquarium  is  to  take  it  up  tenderly 
and  lift  it  with  care.  Above  all,  treat  its 
base  with  all  possible  respect ;  if  you  do 
not,  the  probability  is  that  it  will  turn  all 
sorts  of  different  colours,  and  assume  all 
sorts  of  different  shapes,  and  finally  give  up 
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the  ghost  in  disgust.  And  so  it  is  best,  if 
your  wished-for  captive  refuses  to  come  I 
away  easily,  to  chip  away  the  piece  of  rock  1 
upon  which  he  is  resting  by  means  of  a  j 
chisel  or  a  geological  hammer.  Then  take  ; 
him  home,  drop  him  into  your  aquarium, 
and  ere  long  he  will  leave  his  hold,  and  you 
will  see  him  crawling  up  the  walls  of  his 
prison. 

At  all  times  he  objects  very  strongly  to 
interference,  and  will  never  throw  out  his 
beautiful  arms  if  he  has  been  recently 
meddled  with.  And  if  he  should  have  ex¬ 
tended  them,  and  you  should  happen  to 
touch  him,  he  will  shut  himself  up  again 
instantly,  and  sulk  for  two  or  three  hours  to 
follow.  The  sensation  caused  by  touching 
the  arms,  by  the  way,  is  rather  remarkable, 
for  they  instantly  adhere  to  the  finger, 
almost  as  though  they  were  smeared  with 
glue.  Let  a  shrimp  or  a  small  oral)  or  a 
tiny  fish  pass  by,  and  it  is  caught  and  held 
as  if  in  bonds  of  steel.  Yet  the  tentacles 
which  hold  so  firmly  look  as  if  they  were 
simply  fleshy  threads,  and  nothing  more. 
How  is  this  ? 

The  question  is  one  which  the  microscope 
alone  can  answer.  If  we  place  one  of  these 
arms  under  a  moderately  high  power,  we 
see  that  it  is  closely  studded  with  what  are 
termed  “  thread -capsules.”  Now  each  of 
those  capsules  contains  a  delicate  but 
deadly  spear,  coiled  up  like  a  watch-spring, 
and  strongly  barbed  at  its  extremity  ;  and 
the  moment  that  the  slightest  pressure  is 
applied,  open  flies  the  capsule  and  out  flies 
the  spear.  So  small  and  delicate  are  these 
darts  that  they  cannot  pierce  the  skin  of 
the  average  human  hand  ;  they  can  only 


enter  it  for  a  little  distance,  and  cause  the 
peculiar  sensation  above  described.  But 
when  they  are  employed  against  a  small 
and  thin-skinned  victim  their  power  is  irre¬ 
sistible,  and  they  also  seem  to  be  charged 
with  some  poisonous  liquid,  which  enters 
the  wounds  which  they  cause.  At  any  rate, 
the  captive  is  often  dead  long  before  he 
enters  the  stomach,  and  in  no  other  way  can 
we  account  for  his  decease ;  while  ;  hose 
with  delicate  skins  find  that  the  touch  of 
the  tentacle  leaves  behind  it  a  row  of  tiny 
red  dots,  while  a  smarting  sensation  is  felt 
like  that  caused  by  the  sting  of  a  nettle, 
although  upon  a  smaller  scale.  Probably 
the  big  anemone  which  lives  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  which  is  about 
six  feet  in  circumference,  would  sting  to 
better  purpose  ! 

The  stomach  of  a  sea  anemone  is  very 
capacious,  and  occupies  almost  the  whole 
interior  of  his  body.  Yet  lie  does  not  eat 
very  often.  Once  a  month  will  suit  him 
very  nicely  indeed,  or,  if  he  is  put  to  it, 
once  in  two  months  ;  and  the  two  months 
may  be  increased  to  three,  or  four,  or  five, 
without  subjecting  him  to  very  serious  in¬ 
convenience.  But  when  he  can  get  a  “  big- 
feed  ”  he  seizes  the  opportunity,  and  swal¬ 
lows  a  fish  about  as  big  as  himself,  or  two 
or  three  juvenile  and  soft-shelled  crabs,  or 
half  a  dozen  shrimps,  without  any  hesita¬ 
tion  at  all.  Each  victim,  almost  as  soon  as 
it  is  seized,  he  conveys  into  his  stomach  by 
means  of  a  few  of  his  arms,  and  there  those 
arms  remain  until  that  victim  is  digested. 
Then  out  they  come,  none  the  worse  for 
their  strange  experience,  bringing  back 
with  them  such  harder  morsels  as  might 


!  give  rise  to  biliousness  or  dyspepsia.  And 
then  the  anemone  is  quite  ready  either  for 
another  meal  or  else  for  one  of  its  prolonged 
fasts. 

If  one  keeps  anemones  in  captivity,  and 
wishes  to  see  them  at  their  best,  it  is  as 
!  well  not  to  feed  them  too  often  ;  otherwise 
they  will  shut  up,  and  only  open  out  at 
rare  intervals.  Once  in  two  months  will  he 
quite  enough.  As  the  water  in  the  vessel 
which  contains  them  evaporates,  fill  up  with 
fresh  water  from  the  rain-tub,  or  from  a 
spring  (not  from  the  tap),  and  add  only  a 
little  at  a  time.  For  if  there  is  one  thing 
which  anemones  detest  it  is  fresh  water ; 
and  if  you  pour  it  into  their  prison  with  a 
sudden  rush  you  will  certainly  kill  them. 

How  do  sea  anemones  multiply?  Well, 
generally  by  eggs,  which  are  laid  in  rather 
a  singular  fashion  ;  for  they  first  pass  into 
the  stomach,  and  then  out  by  the  mouth. 
But  sometimes  a  big  anemone,  in  travelling 
over  a  rough  and  jagged  rock,  leaves  frag¬ 
ments  of  its  substance  here  and  there  upon 
its  way,  apparently  without  suffering  from 
or  even  noticing  their  loss  ;  and  each  of 
these  little  fragments  becomes  in  course  of 
time  a  perfect  anemone.  So  that  these  re¬ 
markable  beings  have  the  privilege  of  being 
born  in  two  ways  instead  of  in  one,  while 
’  their  parents,  of 'course,  can  simultaneously 
bring  two  distinct  families  into  the  world. 
And  so  liberally  do  the  latter  take  advan- 
\  tage  of  their  powers,  that  some  anemones 
think  it  by  no  means  unusual  to  produce 
three  hundred  little  ones  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHESS. 


Problem  No.  219. 

By  F.  Holler. 


Ceske  Ulohy  Sachove. 

(Continued  from  our  last  Chess  Column.) 

There  are  six  joint  compositions,  but 
one  more  might  have  been  added,  the  idea 
of  which  is  contained  in  No.  77  by  Jiri 
Chocholous,  thus : — White,  K — Q  R  6 ;  Q — Q 
B  8  ;  Kts— Q  B  2  and  K  4 ;  Ps— Q  Kt  3 
and  Q  6.  Black,  IC — K  Kt  8  ;  R — K  R  7  ; 
Ps— Q  Kt  o,  Q  2,  K  Kt  7,  K  R  5  and  K  R  6. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. — This  is  based 
upon  a  double  check,  but  then  an  important 
alteration  was  made  by  Jan  Dobrusky,  so 


that  the  double  check  is  presented  in  a  two¬ 
fold  manner.  Dobrusky  placed  the  white  K 
on  K  square,  and  then  two  more  composers 
in  Cologne  and  London  assisted  to  make  the 
position  simple  and  perfect,  thus  : — 

Problem  No.  220. 

White,  K — K  sq.  ;  Q — K  Kt  8  ;  Kt — K  4  ; 
Ps — Q  B  5  and  Iv  Kt  4.  Black,  K — Iv  Kt 
8  ;  R— K  R  7  ;  Ps— K  Kt  7  and  Iv  R  6. 
White  mates  in  the  three  moves. 

No.  293,  by  J.  Dobrusky  and  J.  Kotrc  : — 
White,  Iv — K  R  sq.  ;  Q — Q  Kt  6  ;  Kts — Q  7 
and  K  B  5  ;  P— Iv  R  3.  Black,  K— K  R  2  ; 
R— Iv  R  sq.  ;  B— K  2  ;  Kts— Iv  B  6  and  K 
Kt  sq.  White  mates  in  four  moves— is  a 
clever  extension  of  a  three-mover  by  H.  F.  L. 
Meyer  from  the  year  1863  : — W  bite,  K — Q 
B  Sq.  ;  Q— K  Kt  6  ;  Kts— Q  B  5  and  K  7. 
Black,  K— Q  R  2  ;  R— Q  R  sq.  ;  B-Q  2  ; 
Kts— Q  Kt  sq.  and  Q  4.— The  composer  of 
this  three-mover  has  now  extended  it  into  a 
five-mover,  thus : — 

Problem  No.  221. 

White,  Iv — K  R  sq.  ;  Q — Q  Kt  6  ;  Kts — 
Q  7  and  KBS;  Ps — K  R  3  and  K  6.  Black, 
Iv— K  R  2  ;  R— Iv  R  sq.  ;  B— Q  Kt  5  ;  Kts 
— K  B  6  and  K  Kt  sq.  White  mates  in 
five  moves. 

No.  313,  by  Hanus  Smutny  : — White, 
K— Q  R  sq.  ;  Q— Q  Kt  8  ;  Ps— Q  R  2,  Q  Kt 
2  and  K  B  4.  Black,  Iv — K  Kt  8  ;  R — Iv 
R  8  ;  P— K  R  7— would  be  better  thus  : 


Problem  No.  222. 

White,  Iv— Q  R  sq.  ;  Q— Q  Kt  8  :  Ps— Q 
R  2  and  Q  Kt  2.  Black,  Iv— K  B  8  :  R—  Iv 
Kt  8  ;  Ps— K  Kt  5  and  Iv  Kt  7.  Self-mate 
in  four  moves. 

- — 

OUR  OPEN  COLUMN. 


“PUT  SOME  MORE  ON.” 

The  following  incident  came  under  the  notice  ol 
the  writer  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  serves 
to  show  how  parrots  are  capable  of  applying,  at  very 
fitting  times,  the  phrases  they  have  learned. 

Being  at  a  friend's  house  one  afternoon,  I  was  help¬ 
ing  him  to  gather  some  of  the  elderberries  that  were 
growing  in  his  garden,  and  in  order  to  do  this  more 
efficiently  we  found  it  necessary  to  stand  upon  a  wall 
which  ran  along  the  side  of  the  tree. 

The  gentleman  whom  I  was  assisting  had  the 
misfortune  to  overbalance  himself,  and  fell  into  a 
neighbouring  yard,  thereby  receiving  several  ugly 
bruises. 

I  at  once  jumped  down,  and  with  a  little  help 
succeeded  in  getting  him  hack  into  his  own  house, 
where  a  parrot  was  hanging  in  her  cage. 

An  application  of  rather  a  smarting  nature  was 
obtained,  and  with  it  the  bruises  were  dressed,  but 
not  without  some  painful  and  noisy  exclamations  on 
the  part  of  the  patient. 

All  this  seemed  to  he  very  interesting  to  Poll,  who 
stood  with  her  head  on  one  side  and  one  eye  dosed, 
a  silent  spectator  to  the  agonies  of  her  master. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  application  stopped, 
and  all  things  seemed  to  be  returning  to  then- 
normal  state,  than  Poll,  evidently  foreseeing  an  end 
to  her  amusement,  straightened  her  head,  opened 
her  hitherto  dormant  optic,  and  sang  out  in  a  shrill 
voice, 

“  Put  some  more  on  !  Put  some  more  on  ! 

SIB  WILKINSON. 


WORDS  OF  CHEER 

Another  “Bov’s  Own”  Yacht.— F.  W.  writes 
from  Cheltenham :  “  I  have  marie  a  yacht  (cutter) 
from  the  direction  given  in  your  first  volume  (page 
111),  and  a  very  nice  one  she  is  too.  She  is  called  the 
‘  Bov's  Own.’  As  a  substitute  for  bronze  leaf  I  used 
‘Aspinal’s  Enamel,’  which  answers  exceedingly  well, 
for  painting.  She  has  bronze  bottom  and  black 
topsides,  I  have  been  two  terms  making  it  in  the 
school  workshops.” 


A.  Francis  (British  Columbia). — 1.  Write  to  Pitman 
and  Sons,  shorthand  publishers.  Paternoster  Bow, 
E.c.  They  will  send  you  price-list  and  particulars 
of  books  necessary  for  you ;  and  the  goods  will 
follow  on  receipt  of  your  remittance  in  reply. 

S.  E.  T. — The  articles  on  “Signals  and  Signalling” 
were  in  the  sixth  volume. 

An  Admirer. — 1.  Boys  specially  educated  for  a  pro¬ 
fession  must  stand  a  better  chance  than  others,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  introduction  which  is  always 
given  to  those  who  are  trustworthy,  and  distin¬ 
guish  themselves.  2.  Apply,  with  copies  of  testi¬ 
monials,  to  one  or  two  of  the  leading  shipping 
companies. 

Beigatonian. — You  should  read  our  “Stars  of  the 
Month”  in  the  sixth  volume.  During  November 
Mars  will  be  an  evening  star,  Jupiter  will  be  too 
near  the  sun  for  observation,  and  Saturn  will  be  in 
Leo. 

A  Greenhorn. — 1.  Answered  many  times.  2.  The 
“Castles  of  Ireland”  followed  the  “Castles  of 
Scotland  ”  in  the  eighth  volume. 

Dan. — There  were  two  Sir  Thomas  Wyatts.  The 
first,  born  1503.  died  1542,  was  the  poet  who  died 
of  a  fever  at  Sherborne  in  Dorset ;  the  second, 
born  1521,  executed  1554,  was  the  conspirator  in 
Mary’s  reign. 

E.  F.  Kynch. — Join  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club,  and 
get  your  information  from  them.  The  address  is 
Fleet  Street,  E.c.,  and  the  secretary  will  send  you 
a  prospectus  by  return  of  post. 

Eager. — There  is  no  market  for  the  sort  of  thing 
you  send.  Unless  you  can  draw  very  much  better, 
you  would  not  even  get  a  miserable  living  at  such 
work. 

Brutus. — 1.  Full  instructions  regarding  the  Leyden 
jar  were  given  in  No.  318.  2.  “The  Women  of 

Mumbles  Head”  was  written  by  Mr.  Clement 
Scott. 

Poor  Student. — Your  expenses  as  a  non-oollegiate 
student  would  be  from  £70  to  £80  per  year  ;  and, 
unless  you  can  win  a  scholarship  or  exhibition, 
you  would  do  better  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  the 
matter.  There  is  little  chance  for  the  mere  ave¬ 
rage  boy  without  friends  or  money.  Frankly,  you 
are  not  tit  to  be  a  leader  or  teacher  if  you  are  only 
one  of  the  crowd.  That  others  less  gifted  than 
you  hold  such  positions  is  ns  answer,  ft  is  be¬ 
cause  they  hold  such  positions  that  we  have  the 
constant  agitation  for  reform. 

A  Bruiser. — “The  Vanished  Diamond”  ran  in  our 
seventh  volume  as  “The  Star  of  the  Settlement.” 

Well-wisher.— B. sc.  of  Glasgow  has  a  hood  of  black 
si'k  lined  with  yellow  silk ;  B  SC.  of  Edinburgh  has 
black  silk  lined  with  green  and  a  fur  border  :  B.SC. 
of  London  has  black  silk  with  inside  edging  of  old 
gold  ;  D.sc.  of  Glasgow  has  black  velvet  and  gold- 
silk  lining ;  D.sc.  of  Edinburgh  has  black  cloth 
with  green  lining;  D.SC.  of  London  has  scarlet 
cloth  with  gold-coloured  silk  lining. 

J.  L. — The  Inland  Bevenue  considers  crests  to  be 
armorial  bearings — and  so  do  we. 

Deutsche. — Try  Dr.  Lionel  Beale’s  “How  to  Work 
with  tlie  Microscope.”  It  is  published  by  Churehill 
and  Co.,  Old  Burlington  Street,  w. 

H.  H. — Apply  to  the  Boyal  College  of  Music,  Ken¬ 
sington  Gore,  s.w. 

N.  S.  and  T.  A. — Nearly  all  the  ribbons  and  insignia 
of  the  various  clubs  and  societies  and  orders  can 
be  obtained  of  G.  H.  Kenning,  Aldersgate  Street, 
corner  of  Little  Britain. 


j  W.  J.  HERALD.— For  tracing  on  black  wood  use  red 
ocbre ;  but  a  better  plan  is  to  prick  the  pattern 
with  a  pantagraph. 

A  Subscriber  ab  Initio. — We  gave  a  paper  on  the 
Telephone  in  our  first  volume,  but  we  are  about  to 
return  to  the  question. 

C.  Milledge.— The  word  “millennium”  does  not 
occur  in  the  English  Bible. 

j  Pisces. — 1.  The  Spanish  word  “  canon,"  pronounced 
“canyon,”  means  a  deep  river  gorge.  2.  No. 
3.  The  packets  of  plates  for  the  earlier  volumes, 
and  all  the  Christmas  and  Summer  numbers,  are 
out  of  print.  4.  Mr.  Talbot  Beed  wrote  the  very 
first  story  that  appeared  in  the  B.  O.  P.  He  is 
“Adams  of  Parkhurst.” 

Amateur  Mechanic.  —  !.  For  drilling  holes  in  glass 
moisten  the  drill  with  a  solution  of  camphor  in 
turpentine.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  answers  the 
same  purpose.  2.  Apparently  it  would ;  but  you 
hold  the  tubes  too  much  in  the  flame. 

Cavalry. — 1.  See  “  The  Colours  of  the  British  Army. ” 

2.  Dragoon  is  derived  from  dragon,  the  short 
musket  with  which  dragoons  were  at  first  armed. 

3.  Hussar  is  a  Hungarian  word,  meaning  “The  paid 
man  out  of  twenty.”  Mathias  Corvinus  decreed 
that  every  twenty  families  among  his  people 
should  provide  and  support  one  cavalry  soldier, 
and  the  men  thus  raised  were  the  first  hussars. 

S.  H.  Mundull. — Try  “The  Art  of  Letter-Painting 
Made  Easy,”  by  J  G.  Badenoch,  price  one  shilling, 
published  by  Lockwood  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court,  e.c. 

W.  E.  G. — 1.  You  can  get  a  tent  from  Messrs.  Piggott, 
59,  Bisliopsgate  Street  Within.  2.  For  books  on 
Canoe  Cruising,  apply  to  Wilson,  Nautical  Academy, 
Minories. 

Anxious  one. — tTse  expanders  or  Indian  clubs  ;  take 
as  inucji  .  exercise  as  you  can,  and  rise  early.  We 
cannot  choose  a  trade  for  you.  The  average  height 
of  a  boy  of  seventeen  among  the  handworkers  is 
64Iin. ;  among  the  headworkers  it  is  68in. 

T.  D.  M. — Write  for  prospectus  to  the  Captain, 
school  ship  Conway,  Liverpool. 

Gower.— Only  under  very  exceptional  circumstances 
could  an  undergraduate  manage  to  live  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  under  £150  per  year.  The  most  economical 
colleges  are  Queen’s,  Emmanuel,  Cavendish,  and 
Selwyn. 

A  Student.— Too  many  questions,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  have  been  recently  answered.  Tariff  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Tarifa,  the  Spanish  seaport,  where  the 
Mediterranean  dues  used  to  be  levied.  Dactyl  is 
from  the  long  and  two  shorts  of  the  finger-joints, 
though  in  these  days  fingers  do  not  all  have  their 
joints  in  the  proportion  they  seem  to  have  been 
when  the  dactyl  was  so  called. 

Philemon. — Try  Silvanus  Thompson’s  “Electricity,” 
and  Sir  Henry  Boscoe’s  “Chemistry,”  both  pub¬ 
lished  by  Macmillan  and  Co.  If  these  are  too 
advanced  for  you,  get  the  shilling  primers  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  same  firm. 

Sindbad.  —  1.  It  is  affirmed  by  both  authors  who 
smoke  and  authors  who  do  not  smoke,  that  smok¬ 
ing  stops  tlie  growth,  and  can  only'  do  harm  to 
growing  lads.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about 
it,  If  boys  are  to  be  healthy,  well-grown  men, 
they  must  not  smoke  while  they  are  increasing  in 
stature.  2.  As  a  rule,  growth  stops  at  twenty,  but 
there  are  manv  exceptions.  3.  You  are  six  inches 
below  u  p  average  height,  and  2st,  51b.  below  tlie 
average  weight.  4.  Vitality. 


H.  H.  L.  B. — At  your  age  we  consider  running  up 
and  down  stairs  not  at  all  had  exercise  for  you. 

J.  McIntyre. — All  such  inquiries  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Emigrants’  Information  Office,  31, 
Broadway,  Westminster,  s.w.  We  have  given  up 
answering  them  now  that  a  Government  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  formed  whose  special  business  it  is- 
to  give  gratuitous  information  and  advice  to  all 
intending  to  emigrate.  The  advice  you  will  get 
there  will  be  based  on  the  latest  and  most  trust¬ 
worthy  authority. 

Bex.— The  headquarters  of  London  recruiting  is  at 
the  back  of  the  National  Gallery.  You  will  find 
the  notices,  with  all  particulars,  on  the  hoarding 
opposite  the  church  ot  St.  Martin's! n-the- Fields. 

Nina.— 1.  We  cannot  occupy  our  space  with  seditious 
matter.  2.  See  John  xix.  26.  3.  In  Latin  words 

make  as  many  syllables  as  you  can.  In  all  the 
examples  you  give,  tlie  “  es  ”  is  a  separate  syllable. 
Horatius  Codes  is  not  pronounced  as  if  it  were 
H.  Cockles. 

Botanist. — 1.  There  is  a  good  deal  about  mounting- 
and  preserving  in  “  The  Young  Collector's  Hand¬ 
book  of  Botany,”  by  Bev.  H.  P.  Dunster, published 
by  L.  Beeve  and  Co. ,  5,  Henrietta  Street ;  but  we 
know  of  no  book  specially  devoted  to  tlie  subject. 
Apply  for  catalogues  to  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co., 
Waterloo  Place;  Swan,  Sonnenscliein,  and  Co., 
Paternoster  Square  ;  and  L.  U.  Gill,  170,  Strand. 
2.  Articles  have  been  promised. 

G.  H.  M. — Trv  “Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  and  obtainable 
through  any  bookseller. 

A  Surgeon. — The  one-armed  hero  of  the  Afghan 
War  was  General  Sir  Samuel  Browne,  who  cap¬ 
tured  Ali  Musjid.  General  Boberts  has  not  lost  a 
limb. 

Satire. — The  coating  of  indiarubber  is  too  thin,  but 
you  will  spoil  your  mackintosh  if  you  attempt  to 
thicken  it. 

Urgent  —The  best  plan  would  be  to  apply  to  the 
Emigrants’  Information  Office,  31,  Broadway, 
Westminster.  Au  advertisement  in  the  paper  you 
mention  would  be  pure  waste  of  money. 

G.  S.  L. — Surely  yonr  ingenuity  is  equal  to  “  Z.  Afr. 
Bepublick.”  '  Why,  it  is  almost  plain  English  for 
“South  African  Bepublic”  ! 

Charles  Barnes.— If  you  had  read  your  paper  more 
carefully,  you  would  not  only  have  read  about 
Crichton,  but  also  have  seen  the  list  of  winners  of 
the  Jubilee  Prize. 

A.  Chester.— Get  some  botanical  paper,  or  white 
blotting-paper,  aDd  between  the  leaves  place  the 
fronds  of  the  ferns,  flat,  and  not  overlapping,  then 
place  the  blotting-paper  between  two  boards,  and 
tie  or  strap  them  tightly  together.  In  a  day  or  two 
change  the  blotting-paper ;  and  so  keep  on  press¬ 
ing  the  ferns  until  they  are  dry.  Then  mount 
them  on  cartridge-paper,  and  keep  them  in  place 
by  little  strips  of  paper  gummed  over  here  and 
there.  Do  not  gum  them  on  to  the  paper.  Any 
porous  paper  will  do ;  even  newspaper  has  been 
used  with  success. 

Ishmael.— See  our  article  on  “Our  National  Arms.” 
The  unicorn  came  in  as  a  supporter  at  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  James  i.  It  represents  the  Scotch  half  ,  of 
the  island. 

Ted  Ayre. — 1.  The  book  has  been  out  of  print  for 
years.  You  can  get  it  through  the  secondhand 
booksellers.  2.  Apply  for  list  to  L.  U.  Gill,  170, 
Strand,  w.C. 
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“  There  was  great  applause  as  Miss  Priscilla  resumed  her  seat.” 


CHARLIE’S  BOTANISING, 

AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 


“  T 1ST  ELL,  Fred,  here  yon  are,  at  last  ; 

i  V  your  train  is  only  seventy-five 
minutes  late,  hut  the  sight  of  your  clear  old 
phiz  quite  makes  up  for  a  tedious  time  of 
waiting.” 


Such  was  my  welcome  from  my  old  chum, 
Charlie  Walker,  as  the  train,  after  many 
wearying  stoppages,  deposited  me  on  the 
platform  in  the  old  city  of  X. 

I  cordially  returned  his  greeting,  and  at 
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the  sight  of  his  happy  face  and  the  affec¬ 
tionate  look  in  his  eyes  forgot  all  feelings  of 
fatigue,  and  the  half-dazed,  headaching 
sensations  that  a  long  journey  in  a  railway 
carriage  always  gives  me.  We  reached  his 
father’s  hottse  after  a  few  minutes’  walk 
down  a  shady  road  a  few  steps  from  the 
station,  and  as  a  refreshing,  splashing  wash 
dispersed  the  grime  of  the  railway  my 
friend  burst  into  my  room. 

“Only  me,  Fred!”  he  exclaimed,  as  I 
looked  up.  “  Will  you  have  anything  to 
eat  now,  or  wait  till  dinner  ?  We  dine  in 
an  hour’s  time ;  merely  a  family  party, 
with  the  addition  of  yourself  and  Jennie 
Bell.” 

“You  needn’t  blush,  Charlie,”  I  re¬ 
sponded,  “  and  you  might  have  said  a 
family  party — myself  only  excepted.  Eh? 
Am  I  right  ?  If  so,  accept  my  congratula¬ 
tions,  book  me  as  best  man  for  the  wedding, 
and  see  if  I  am  not  the  first  to  salute  the 
bride.  When  is  it  to  be  ?  ” 

“Now,  shut  up,  Fred  ;  let  me  get  in  a 
word  and  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.  But 
what  do  you  say  to  half  an  hour’s  walk  ? 
I’m  sure  you  must  be  cramped  after  sitting 
stili  so  long.  Shall  we  take  a  spin  down  by 
the  river  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  I,  “  let  us  go  on  to  the  Castle 
Hill.  I  want  to  see  the  old  city  again  ;  I 
think  it  one  of  the  best  views  of  city  scenery 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  there  you  shall  tell 
me  how  you  succeeded  in  winning  her  affec¬ 
tions.” 

“  Come  along,  then  ;  ”  and  off  we  started. 

“Well,  this  is  refreshing,”  I  could  not 
help  exclaiming,  “  after  being  nearly  stifled 
in  London  for  the  last  six  months.  I  de¬ 
clare,  Charlie,  I  believe  I  can  feel  the  sea 
breeze.  ” 

“Not  improbable,  old  man,  for  we  are 
not  much  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  there  is  not  much  to  stop  the 
breeze.  We  often  hear  people  make  that 
same  remark,  and  our  guide-books  tell  us 
the  sea  used  to  be  here  close  under  the  city 
walls,  but  I  don’t  think  even  the  oldest  in¬ 
habitant  can  remember  it.  ” 

“  I  don’t  fancy  the  oldest  inhabitant  ever 
can  remember  anything  worth  remember¬ 
ing,  and  I  think,  Charlie,  you  must  be  get¬ 
ting  into  the  same  state  of  mind.  ” 

“  How  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Didn’t  you  promise  to  tell  me  how  sped 
your  wooing  ?  ” 

Charlie  again  blushed,  but  turned  it  off' 
with  a  laugh,  as  he  said  : 

“Well,  yes.  It  was,  thanks  to  that  old 
Botanical  Society — ” 

“That  Botanical  Society?  No,  surely 
not  the  one  you  used  to  be  so  enraged 
about,  and  yet  to  which  you  so  ardently 
desired  to  belong  ?  ” 

“Yes,  that  very  one;  and  I  shall  never 
again  say  a  word  against  it.  I  now  look 
upon  it  with  feelings  of  real  gratitude.  ” 

You  should  have  seen  the  solemnity  of 
my  old  chum’s  face  as  he  said  these  words. 
His  eyes,  however,  soon  resumed  their 
bright,  laughing  expression,  as  he  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“  But  it  was  not  intentional  on  their  part, 
so  I  don’t  know  that  I  owe  the  members 
any  thanks.  You  know  how  sadly  I  wanted 
to  join  that  society.” 

“Yes,  and  they  wouldn’t  have  you.” 

“No,  they  said  I  was  ‘  too  frivolous  and 
light-minded.’  I  applied  and  was  black¬ 
balled.  I  got  a  book  on  botany,  but  the 
h-ng,  jaw-cracking  names  were  too  much 
for  me.  Why  can’t  they  use  plain  English 
instead  of  Latin  or  Greek,  or  a  horrid  mix¬ 
ture  of  both,  or  perhaps  some  fellow’s  name 
with  just  a  Latin  ending  tacked  on,  I  sup¬ 
pose  to  disguise  its  vulgarity.” 

“No,  no,”  I  remonstrated,  “that  is  not 
the  reason.  It  is  done  as  a  sort  of  honour 
to  the  man  who  discovered  the  flower  or 
plant  or  tree.” 


Ytje  Boy^  Owr\  Bkpei4. 


“Well,  maybe,”  said  Charlie,  somewhat 
impatiently,  “but  I  think  they  might  find 
prettier  names  than  Jonesia  Williamsonii, 
which  Jennie  told  me  of  the  other  day.” 

“  Perhaps  they  might,”  I  readily  acqui¬ 
esced,  “but  I  thought  you  had  forgiven 
them  all  their  iniquities.” 

“I  have,”  he  exclaimed,  again  brighten¬ 
ing,  and  with  a  rather  mischievous  look  in 
his  eyes,  “  but  I  doubt  whether  they  have 
forgiven  me.” 

‘  ‘  Forgiven  you  ?  Why,  how  can  you  have 
offended  ?  ” 

“Quite  accidentally,”  he  said,  softly  and 
slily.  “  I  was  trying  to  become  a  botanist, 
or,  at  least,  somewhat  interested  in  botany. 
I  went  rambling  through  the  fields  and  by 
the  riverside,  hunting  up  what  I  thought 
remarkably  strange-looking  plants,  and 
sending  these  to  them,  with  a  humble  little 
note  asking  them  to  kindly  tell  me  their 
names  and  whether  they  were  anything  out 
of  the  common.  I  got  tired  and  dirty  and 
wet,  for  I  seemed  always  slipping  into  the 
river  and  ditches,  my  hands  got  rough  and 
sore,  and  my  nails  seemed  destined  never 
|  to  be  clean.  But  each  time  all  my  answer 
j  was  that  my  contributions  were  the  most 
i  common  things  in  creation ;  and, 'after  black¬ 
balling  me  twice  more,  they  politely  and 
frigidly  requested  me  not  to  apply  again, 
as  they  did  not  wish  to  be  ridiculed.  Such 
a  pompous  note,  as  if  I  wasn’t  desperately 
in  earnest  ;  and  all  this  time  Jennie  was 
tripping  about  the  fields  and  woods  with 
them,  and  they  never  allowed  me  to  join 
them,  even  if  I  met  them  accidentally, 
which  I  often  did,  generally  hearing  before¬ 
hand  from  Jennie  where  they  were  going. 
I  didn’t  mind  the  old  fogies,  but  there  were, 
a  lot  of  young  stuck-up  fops,  who  used  to 
grin  and  smirk  in  a  most  aggravating  man¬ 
ner  whenever  I  met  them,  and  you  know, 
Fred,  it  was  hard  on  me  to  see  Jennie  with 
them.  I  felt  I  hadn’t  a  fair  chance. 

‘  ‘  Well,”  he  continued,  after  a  slight  pause, 
his  eyes  beaming  over  with  suppressed 
laughter,  “  I  found  it  no  use  sending  them 
plants,  so  I  turned  my  attention  to  seeds. 
I  procured  some  seeds — foreign,  exotic, 
antediluvian,  anything  you  like — that  had 
never  before  been  grown  in  England.  I 
packed  my  seeds  very  carefully,  sealed  the 
packet,  and  sent  it  to  the  ‘  Honorary  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association  for  Botanical  Re- 
|  search  and  the  Study  of  the  Local  Flora.  ’ 
That  was  their  style  and  title.  I  wrote 
also  begging  to  be  allowed  to  offer  the  en¬ 
closed  to  the  society,  asking  if  they  would 
kindly  classify  them  and  tell  me  how  they 
might  be  propagated,  adding  that  they  had 
never  yet  been  known  to  germinate  in 
England.  A  polite  acknowledgment  soon 
reached  me,  assuring  me  that  my  packet 
should  be  formally  offered  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  society,  and  three  days  later  I 
received  another  note  stating  that  my  letter 
had  been  read,  my  present  accepted,  and 
the  secretary  desired  to  thank  me,  etc.  ; 
which  he  did,  adding  that  all  the  members 
were  highly  interested  and  gratified,  and 
that  it  had  been  resolved  that  a  few  seeds 
I  should  be  given  to  each  member,  and  that 
at  their  next  meeting  all  who  liked  should 
report  or  read  a  paper  on  the  su  ject.  A 
month  later —  ” 

“  What  slow  coaches  they  must  be  !  ”  I 
interrupted.  “  What  were  your  seeds  like, 
Charlie  ?  ” 

“Small,  round,  dark  things,  with  a  tiny 
white  point  sticking  out,  something  like 
newly-shelled  green  peas  have.  Otherwise 
they  looked  very  much  like  that  little  black 
seed  Jennie  gives  to  her  canary — rape  seed, 
I  think  she  calls  it.  ” 

“  Yes,  I  know.  But  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  interrupting.  Pray  go  on.” 

“  Ah,  where  was  I  ?  Oh,  yes,  they  were 
to  examine  and  report.  Well,  about  a 
month  later  I  got  another  note — a  longer 


one  this  time.  Jennie  came  in  as  I  was 
reading  it,  and  confirmed  the  secretary’s 
statement  of  what  had  occurred  at  the 
meeting.  She  had,  over  and  over  again, 
asked  me  to  tell  her  the  name  of  the  seeds, 
but,  protesting  I  had  no  secrets  from  her, 
and  desired  most  ardently  never  to  have — 
at  which  she  blushed,  and  looked  prettier 
and  more  lovable  than  ever — I  assured  her 
most  seriously  that  I  did  not  know  the  real 
scientific  name,  but  would  try  to  find  out, 
which  I  thought  I  could  do,  and  tell  her  at 
once. 

“  The  lion,  sec.,  after  a  few  preliminary 
compliments,  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  in 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  with 
which  he  had  so  long  been  connected 
nothing  had  ever  transpired  that  had  so 
excited  and  raised  the  expectations  of  the 
members. 

“The  president — you  know  old  Buffles’s 
style — taking  off'  his  eyeglasses  and  sawing 
them  up  and  down,  to  emphasise  his 
words —  ” 

“  Did  the  secretary  say  that  ?  ”  1  asked, 
innocently. 

“  No,  no  ;  don’t  interrupt,  Fred.  I  can’t 
use  his  words,  but  that’s  how  friend  Buttles 
always  does.  Well,  the  president  said, 
with  a  beaming  smirk  on  his  broad  coun¬ 
tenance,  that  they  were  all,  Jie  could  not 
doubt,  looking  forward  to  the  reports, 
which  .lie  saw  many  of  the  members  were 
prepared  to  read,  and — er— er — he  would 
not  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of — er — 
decorum,  he  might  perhaps  say,  as  to  keep 
them  waiting  any  longer,  but  would  ask 
bis  learned  and  amiable  friend,  Miss  Pris¬ 
cilla  Bluesock,  to  favour  them  with  her 
report,  and  then  he  sat  down  amid  sympa¬ 
thetic  but  subdued  applause. 

“  Miss  Priscilla  simpered  and  shook  her 
ringlets,  and  exhibited  a  good  deal  of 
girlish  confusion — though  she  is  forty  at 
least,  Jennie  tells  me — and  read,  in  a  rather 
indistinct  and  hurried  manner,  two  or  three 
pages  of  foolscap,  out  of  which  all  that  any 
one  could  glean  was  that  she  did  not  know 
what  the  seeds  were,  but  hoped  to  obtain 
very  exact  information  during  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  week,  as  her  uncle,  the  Dean, 
was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  father’s 
house,  and  he  would  be  sure  to  know. 

‘  ‘  Great  applause  as  Miss  Priscilla  re¬ 
sumed  her  seat,  especially  from  the  younger 
male  members  in  the  background,  one  of 
whom  was  heard  to  mutter — so,  at  least,  I 
heard — ‘Bravo,  old  girl!’  which  inexcusably 
rude  expression,  unintentionally  audible, 
caused  a  suppressed  titter  amongst  some 
of  the  ladies,  I  regret  to  say. 

“Before  the  flutter  caused  by  Miss  Pris¬ 
cilla  Bluesock’s  communication  had  well 
subsided,  Mr.  Augustus  Fitzfyggin,  who 
sat  near  the  president,  with  a  roll  of  manu¬ 
script  in  his  hand,  partly  rose,  but,  appa¬ 
rently  correcting  himself,  changed  Ins 
mind  and  did  not  rise,  but  looked  hard  at 
the  president,  who  at  once  stood  up  and 
said  lie  would  reserve  his  remarks  till  all 
who  wished  to  do  so  had  spoken,  but  would 
now  ask  their  esteemed  and  honourable 
friend,  Mr.  Fitzfyggin,  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  his  researches,  which,  he  had  no 
doubt,  would  throw  a  strong  light — he 
might  perhaps  say,  an  electric  light,  as 
bright  as  that  lately  introduced  into  the 
market-place  by  the  energetic  corporation 
of  their  city,  of  which  it  was  whispered 
Mr.  Fitzfyggin  was  about  to  become  a  bril¬ 
liant  luminary,  and  of  which  they  were  all 
so  justly  proud.  (‘  Hear,  hear,’  from  Mr.  F., 
and  wild  applause.)  Exactly  so,  and  he 
now  would  say  no  more,  for  he  could  see  a 
laudable  impatience  in  the  eyes  of  all  to 
hear  Mr.  Fitzfyggin. 

“  Mr.  Fitzfyggin  this  time  got  on  his  legs, 
and,  holding  his  manuscript  in  one  hand, 
gave  his  moustache  a  twist,  screwed  his 
glass  into  his  right  eye,  and  thus  began  : 
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“  ‘  Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 
— Before  I  proceed  to  the  interesting  subject 
of  our  present  meeting,  I  must  thank  our 
worthy  president  for  his  complimentary 
words  regarding  my  humble  self — words 
which  proceed  from  his  kindness  of  heart, 
■and  which  ought  never  to  he  applied  to  me 
— (Cries  of  ‘Mo,  no  !  ’  at  which  Fitz  stared 
and  blushed,  and  then  smiled  aud  bowed) — 
but  it’s  hardly  fair  to  tell  tales  out  of  school, 
or  betray  secret  projects  which,  I  may  say, 
were  hardly  formed  even  in  my  own  mind. 
But  pardon  me,  I  must  not  trouble  you  with 
personal  matters,  but  come  at  once  to  the 
point.  I  have  jotted  down  a  few  notes,  just 
to  assist  my  memory,  you  know,  but  I  will 
not  inflict  upon  you  all  I  have  written,  but 
try  to  tell  my  tale  briefly.  Well,  when  I 
left  our  last  meeting  I  went  straight  to  my 
father’s  head  gardener,  whom  I  found,  after 
some  trouble,  in  what  he  calls  his  stove — a 
glass  house,  you  know,  awfully  hot  and 
choky.  He  looked  rather  sour  as  I  threw 
the  doors  wide  open,  for  the  heat  really 
made  me  pant  for  breath,  and,  slipping  past 
me,  was  shutting  them,  saying  the  cold  air 
was  bad  for  the  plants,  so  I  called  him  out 
into  the  temperate  zone,  and  told  him  I  had 
something  very  important  that  I  wished 
liim  to  do.  He  nodded.  Now.  I  don’t  think 
nodding  very  respectful,  and  was  just  on 
the  point  of  saying  so  rather  sharply,  but 
pulled  up  just  in  time,  for  I  did  not  want  to 
offend  him.  I  told  him  I  had  received  some 
seeds  from  abroad,  the  name  of  which  I  did 
not  know,  and  which  I  was  very  anxious  to 
ha've  grown,  for  I  had  reason  to  believe  they 
would  turn  out  something  magnificent,  and 
1  knew  they  had  never  before  been  grown 
in  England.  Did  he  think  lie  could  under¬ 
take  to  grow  them?  I  added  1  did  not  know 
wiiat  part  of  the  world  they  came  from,  but 
believed  they  came  from  the  hottest  part  of 
the  tropics.  He  took  the  seeds — our  pre¬ 
cious  seeds — quite  unceremoniously,  and 
said,  gruffly,  he’d  see.  I  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  know  what  he  would  do 
with  them,  but  I  dared  not  ask  him  too 
much,  for  he  is  a  crusty,  surly  old  fellow, 
though,  I  believe,  one  of  the  best  and 
cleverest  gardeners  -  in  England — at  least, 

I  believed  so  then,  but  since,  my  faith  in 
him  has  received  a  great  shock.  I  waited 
two  days  before  I  ventured  to  sound  him 
about  the  seeds,  and  then  the  answer  I  got 
was  that  he  didn’t  know,  couldn’t  tell  yet ; 
.things  didn’t  grow  all  in  a  hurry  like  that. 
Well,  I  went  out  for  a  fortnight,  but  all  my 

■  visit  was  spoiled  by  my  anxiety  about  those 
precious  seeds. 

“  ‘The  moment  I  got  back  I  hunted  up 
the  gardener  to  ask  if  the  plants  were  show¬ 
ing.  He  didn’t  know — he  hadn’t  seen 
nothing  of  ’em  yet.  I  insisted  on  seeing 
for  myself,  and  went  with  him  into  that 
i horrid,  torrid,  suffocating  glass  house  again. 
He  pointed  out  the  seed-pan  in  which  he 
said  they  were.  I  took  it  up  most  carefully 
and  examined  it  closely,  and  after  minute 
scrutiny  thought  I  could  perceive  a  few 
signs  of  vegetation.’ 

“  Here,  amid  marked  expressions  of  in¬ 
terest,  Mr.  Augustus  Fitzfyggin  laid  down 
his  manuscript,  took  his  glass  out  of  his  eye, 
and  wiped  his  forehead  with  a  perfumed 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“‘But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,’  he  con¬ 
tinued,  amid  breathless  silence,  ‘  judge  of 
my  horror  when,  as  I  showed  this  precious 
promise  of  future  beauty  to  the  gardener,  I 
saw  him  coolly  scrape  aside  the  earth  with 
his  finger,  tear  out  the  tittle  green  fragment, 
and  remark,  “Them’s  only  weeds,  Mr. 
’Gustus  ;  they  ain’t  from  the  seeds  I  put 
in.  And,  rnore’n  that,”  went  on  the  old 
man,  “  I  ain’t  sure  they  lie  seeds  at  all,  for 
I  crushed  two  on  ’em,  and  they  ain’t  like  no 
seeds  I  ever  seed.”  ’ 

“  Mr.  Augustus  Fitzfyggin,  as  if  himself 

■  crushed,  abruptly  sat  down. 


‘  ‘  Before  the  audience  could  recover  from 
their  surprise  and  disappointment,  and 
before  the  president  had  withdrawn  his 
astonished  gaze  from  the  flushed  and  ex¬ 
cited  countenance  of  Mr.  Fitzfyggin,  the 
attention  of  all  was  claimed  by  an  emphatic 
‘  Hem  !  ’  from  a  tall,  severe-looking  gentle¬ 
man,  who  had  hitherto  remained  a  silent 
but  observant  listener. 

“  ‘  Mr.  President,’  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
rather  sharp  and  somewhat  sarcastic  tone, 

‘  it  appears  to  me  that,  despite  the  well- 
intentioned  efforts  of  our  friends,  to  whom 
we  have  listened  with  much  pleasure,  the 
principal  object  of  this  meeting  has  been 
somewhat  overlooked,  if  not  totally  left  in 
the  background.  We  have  met  here  to-day, 
not  to  hear  the  recital  of  the  recent  actions 
of  any  members  of  our  society,  however 
praiseworthy  in  themselves,  but  to  try  to 
identify  or  classify  some  seeds  which  appear 
to  be  of  recent  introduction  into  this 
country  —  at  least,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  who  has  submitted  them  to  our 
inspection.  Whether  they  really  have  been 
hitherto  unknown  to  botanical  science  may 
be  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  one  which  I 
should  not  like  to  endorse,  for,  if  my 
memory  fails  me  not,  seeds  exactly  similar 
to  these  have  often  been  in  my  hands,  and, 
I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  hands  of  many  here 
present.  You  will  perceive,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  what  order  they  belong,  and, 
as  I  had  occasion  to  remark  recently  at  a 
meeting  of  our  entomological  society,  in  a 
pamphlet  on  “  The  Elytra  of  the  Order  of 
the  Lepidoptera,”  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  reading,  things  are  not  always  that 
which  they  seem  to  be.  I  need  hardly  tell 
you,  then,  that  these  seeds  clearly  belong 
to  a  class  of  the  Leguminosse,  or  pod-bearing 
plants,  and  were  it  not  that  I  might  spoil 
the  interest  of  your  researches,  I  could  give 
a  shrewd  guess  as  to  their  name.  But  I 
refrain  from  so  doing,  for  you  know  it  is  not 
good  that  study  should  be  made  too  easy 
for  young  people,  and  that  what  they  pur¬ 
sue  and  acquire  for  themselves  they  will 
more  appreciate  and  longer  retain.  I  will 
therefore,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  here  leave  the  matter  to  be  further 
sifted  by  our  young  friends.  ’ 

‘  ‘  With  these  words  our  local  would-be 
Linnaeus,  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the 
‘Elytra  of  the  Lepidoptera,’ and  member 
of  many  learned  local  societies,  resumed 
his  seat. 

“After  such  a  display  of  erudition,  no  one 
felt  sufficient  self-reliance  to  speak  or  read 
the  reports,  which  several  still  had  in  their 
hands ;  but  a  desultory  conversation  ensued, 
in  which  several  declared  they  recognised 
the  seeds,  knew  them  quite  well  indeed,  but 
could  not  at  that  moment  recall  their  name, 
or  what  the  plant  resembled.  Some  held 
that  they  produced  very  beautiful  and  some¬ 
what  rare  flowers,  others  thought  they  were 
a  common  wild  plant,  and  one  young  lady 
pretended  to  have  come  across  them  in  a 
botanising  excursion  on  the  Continent. 

“A  smart  tapping  recalled  their  attention, 
and  they  could  see  at  once,  by  the  beaming- 
looks  of  the  president,  that  some  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  had  been  found. 

“Mr.  Smith,  a  sensible-looking,  practical 
young  man,  stood  up,  and  said,  ‘Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  have  made  a  suggestion 
to  our  worthy  president,  whicli  he  approves 
of,  and  which  he  desires  me  to  communicate 
to  you.  As  we  are  in  doubt,  the  greater 
number  of  us  at  least,  as  to  the  identity  and 
nature  of  the  seeds,  I  propose  that  Mr. 
Charles  W alker  be  asked  to  try  to  ascertain 
from  the  friend  from  whom  he  received 
them  what  name  they  bear  in  their  native 
country,  and  any  further  particulars  his 
friend  might  be  able  to  give  him.’ 

“This  proposition  was  at  once  adopted, 
and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  forward 
it  to  me.  It  was  then  proposed  by  Miss 


Patience  Lovelace  that  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  society  should  be  called, 
so  as  not  to  wait  a  whole  month  for  the 
ordinary  date  of  meeting.  This  was  carried 
by  acclamation.” 

“  But,  did  they  really —  ”  I  began. 

“Hold  on  another  few  minutes,  Fred,” 
said  Charlie  ;  “  it  is  now  nearly  all  told.  I 
will  still  give  it  you  as  1  had  it  from  the 
secretary,  from  Jennie,  and  from  one  or  two 
others.  ” 

“  The  following  week  the  meeting  took 
place.  All  the  members  were  present;  and, 
as  special  leave  had  been  given  to  invite  a 
few  friends,  there  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
non-members.  The  president  looked  more 
beaming  than  ever,  and,  flourishing  his  eye¬ 
glass  in  quite  enthusiastic  style,  said, 

“  ‘  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  see  you  are 
all  eager  to  hear  the  few — the  very  few — 
words  I  have  to  say  regarding  the  subject 
of  our  extraordinary  meeting.  I  will  not 
detain  you,  nor  keep  you  in  suspense  ;  but 
I  must  say  how  gratified  and  proud  I  am  to 
have  the  honour  of  presiding  over  a  society 
which  displays  so  laudable  an  interest  in 
the  science  of  botany ;  and  I  must  also 
thank  those  kind  friends  who,  although  not 
members  of  our  Association,  are  good  enough 
to  honour  us  by  their  presence  here  to-day. 
Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  it  a  proud 
thing  to  be,  as  I  believe  we  are  (for  I  cannot 
agree  with  our  erudite  friend  that  these 
things  are  common  seeds),  about  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  the  world  of  science  an  acquisition 
which  will  rejoice  the  hearts  of  all  botanists 
throughout  the  world,  and  which  may  ren¬ 
der  our  society  famous,  and  place  our  names 
bright  on  the  blazing  scroll  of  fame,  amid 
those  of  Nature’s  most  celebrated  and 
learned  explorers.  But  I  must  not  detain 
you.  I  have  received  a  sealed  communica¬ 
tion  from  our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Charles 
Walker,  which  1  have  not  opened,  and 
which  I  will  presently  ask  our  secretary  to 
open  and  read.  But  before  doing  so,  I  must 
inform  you  that  we  have  in  our  midst  to¬ 
day  a  gentleman  whose  name  and  reputa¬ 
tion  are  too  well  known  to  need  introduc¬ 
tion  or  comment,  the  Rev.  J.  Silva,  to 
whose  learning  and  kindness  we  shall  to¬ 
day  be  deeply  indebted.  I  have  brought 
with  me  a  few  of  the  seeds  in  which  we  are 
so  keenly  interested,  and  I  will  ask  him  to 
look  at  them,  and  then  to  confirm  or  refute 
the  opinions  which  this  communication 
from  our  friend  Mr.  Walker,  I  believe,  con¬ 
tains.  Will  you  now,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Secretary,  take  this  note,  break  the  seal, 
and  inform  us  of  what  it  contains.  ’ 

“You  might  have  heard  the  proverbial  pin 
drop,  so  hushed  and  mute  were  all  in  ex¬ 
pectation.  The  secretary  took  the  note, 
broke  the  seal,  extracted  and  unfolded  a 
sheet  of  notepaper,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

“  ‘Dear  Sir, — I  am  able  to  inform  you  that 
the  scientific  name  of  the  objects  I  sent 
you  some  little  time  since  is  Crangonis 
oculi.  I  received  them  from  our  esteemed 
fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Codling,  who  lives,  as 
you  know,  at  the  corner  of  the  fish-market. 

‘  Yours  obediently, 

‘  C.  Walker. 

“  The  president  again  rose. 

“  ‘  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  at 
last  the  name  of  the  seeds  which  have  so 
much  interested  us.  I  will  presently  ask 
Mr.  Silva,  whose  authority  is  decisive  aud 
unquestionable,  to  give  us  his  sanction  to 
confirm  this  statement.  I  cannot  myself 
tell  you  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word 
Crangonis,  but  I  should  say  it  is  probably 
something  of  the  Orchid  family,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  discovered, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  gather  from  the 
name  oculi,  by  an  Italian  botanist.’  And 
the  president  sat  down,  looking  intensely 
self-satisfied  and  happy,  and  with  a  glance 
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towards  his  reverend  guest,  which  seemed 
to  say,  ‘  Haven’t.  I  made  a  shrewd  hit  ?  ’ 

“  All  eyes  were  now  riveted  on  Mr.  Silva, 
who  quietly  and  unassumingly  rose  and 
said  : 

“‘Your  friend  has  correctly  given  the 
name  of  these  objects.  I  quite  confirm  what 
he  says  of  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  has 


truly  indicated  the  source  whence  he  ob¬ 
tained  them.  Judging  by  their  appearance, 
size,  shape,  and  smell,  I  believe  and  assert 
that  they  are  Crangonis  oeuli,  or,  in  plain 
simple  English,  shrimps’  eyes  !  ’ 

“  Well,  Fred,  Jennie  no  longer  goes 
specimen-hunting  with  the  members  of  the 
‘  Association  for  Botanical  Research  and 


the  Study  of  the  Local  Flora,’  for  that  has 
ceased  to  exist.  She  has  quite  forgiven, 
though  not,  I  think,  forgotten,  my  share  in 
its  annihilation,  for  the  other  day,  when  I 
asked  her  the  botanical  name  for  orange 
blossom,  she  replied,  with  a  saucy  smile, 
‘Not  Crangonis  oeuli!'  ” 

(THE  END.) 


ADRIFT  IN  THE  PACIFIC; 

OR,  THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SCHOOLBOY  CREW. 
By  Jvles  Verne, 

Author  of  “  The  Clipper  of  the  Clouds,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XI. — THE  WRECK. 


rilHE  veil  of  mist  had  gone,  and  the  eye 
I  could  range  over  a  wide  expanse 
round  the  schooner.  The  clouds  still 
chased  each  other  with  extreme  swift¬ 
ness,  and  the  storm  had  lost  none  of  its 
strength.  But  it  might  be  its  last 
great  effort  so  far  as  concerned  this  un¬ 
known  land  in  the  Pacific.  It  was  to 
be  hoped  so,  for  the  state  of  affairs  was 
as  perilous  now  as  it  had  been  during 
the  night  when  the  schooner  was  writh¬ 
ing  in  the  open  sea.  Huddled  together, 
the  boys  might  well  think  themselves 
lost,  as  wave  after  wave  came  dashing 
against  the  nettings  and  covering  them 
with  spray.  The  shocks  were  so  violent 
that  the  schooner  could  not  possibly 
endure  them  long.  But  though  at  every 
blow  she  quivered,  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  a  plank  started  from  the  time  she 
grounded  until  she  was  thrust  amid  this 
rocky  frame.  Briant  and  Gordon  had 
been  below  and  reported  that  the  water 
had  not  gained  entry  to  the  hull ;  and 
they  did  their  best  to  cheer  up  their 
comrades — particularly  the  little  ones. 

“  Don’t  be  afraid,”  said  Briant.  “  The 
yacht  is  strongly  built  ;  the  coast  is 
near.  Wait,  and  we  will  try  to  reach 
the  shore.” 

“  And  why  wait  1  ”  asked  Donagan. 

“Yes — why!”  added  another  boy, 
about  twelve  years  old,  named  Wilcox. 
“  Donagan  is  right.  Why  wait  1  ” 

“  Because  the  sea  is  too  high  at  pre¬ 
sent,  and  we  should  be  thrown  out 
among  the  rocks,”  answered  Briant. 

“  And  if  the  yacht  goes  to  pieces  ?  ” 
asked  a  third  boy  named  Webb,  who 
was  about  the  same  age  as  Wilcox. 

“I  do  not  think  there  is  much  fear 
of  that,”  said  Briant.  “  At  least  till  the 
tide  turns.  When  it  goes  out  we  can 
see  about  saving  ourselves.” 

Briant  was  right.  Although  the  tides 
are  not  very  considerable  in  the  Pacific, 
their  range  is  enough  to  cause  an  ap¬ 
preciable  difference  of  level  between 
high  and  low  water.  There  would 
therefore  be  an  advantage  in  waiting  a 
few  hours,  particularly  if  the  wind 
dropped.  The  ebb  might  leave  a  part 
of  the  reef  dry,  and  it  would  then  be 
less  dangerous  to  leave  the  schooner 
and  easier  to  cross  the  quarter  of  a  mile 
which  separated  her  from  the  beach. 

Reasonable  as  was  this  advice,  Dona¬ 
gan  and  two  or  three  others  were  not 
prepared  to  follow  it ;  and  they  formed 
a  small  crowd  in  the  bow  and  talked  in 
whispers.  During  the  schooner’s  pas¬ 
sage  they  had  consented  to  obey  Briant’s 


orders,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of 
seamanship,  but  they  had  always  in¬ 
tended  to  resume  their  freedom  of 
action  once  they  got  ashore.  And  this 
was  particularly  the  case  with  Donagan, 
who,  in  respect  of  education  and  ability, 
considered  himself  a  long  way  the  su¬ 
perior  of  Briant  and  the  rest.  Briant 
happened  to  be  of  French  birth,  and, 
not  unnaturally,  the  English  were  by 
no  means  disposed  to  knock  under  to 
him. 

So  Donagan,  Wilcox,  Webb,  and  Cross 
stood  in  the  bow  and  looked  away  across 
the  sheet  of  foam,  dotted  with  eddies, 
furrowed  with  currents  which  looked 
dangerous  enough  to  satisfy  any  of 
them.  The  most  skilful  swimmer  would 
have  struggled  in  vain  against  the 
troubled  tide  that  ebbed  in  the  teeth 
of  the  boisterous  wind.  The  advice  to 
wait  for  an  hour  or  two  was  only  too 
sensible,  and  Donagan  and  his  sup¬ 
porters  had  to  yield  to  the  evidence  of 
their  own  eyes,  and  returned  to  the 
stern  among  the  younger  boys,  just  as 
Briant  was  saying  to  them, — 

“Above  all  things,  do  not  separate  ! 
Let  us  keep  together,  or  we  are  lost.” 

“Do  you  presume  to  lay  down  the 
law  for  us  ?  ”  exclaimed  Donagan. 

“  I  presume  nothing,”  said  Briant, 
“  except  what  is  for  the  safety  of  all.” 

“  Briant  is  right,”  said  Gordon,  who 
never  spoke  without  thinking,  and  took 
things  generally  in  a  cool,  quiet  sort  of 
way. 

“Yes  !  yes  !  ”  joined  in  two  or  three 
of  the  youngsters,  who  felt  drawn 
towards  Briant  by  a  secret  instinct. 

Donagan  did  not  reply,  but  he  and 
his  friends  kept  away  from  the  rest, 
and  waited  till  it  was  time  to  begin 
work  at  saving  themselves. 

And  now  what  was  the  land  ?  Did  it 
belong  to  one  of  the  isles  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  or  to  some  continent  ?  The 
question  could  not  be  answered,  for 
the  schooner  was  too  near  the  shore 
for  a  long  enough  section  of  the  coast¬ 
line  to  be  seen.  She  was  aground  in  a 
large  bay,  ended  by  two  capes — that 
towards  the  north  being  high  and 
hilly,  that  towards  the  south  a  long  low 
spur.  But  beyond  these  capes  did  the 
sea  run  off  as  if  to  surround  an  island  1 

If  it  happened  to  be  an  island,  how 
were  the  boys  to  get  away  if  they  failed 
to  float  the  schooner,  which  at  high 
water  might  possibly  be  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  reef  ?  And  if  the  island 
were  a  desert  one — and  there  are  such 


in  the  Pacific — how  could  these  lads- 
support  existence  for  any  time  on  the 
provisions  they  might  save  from  the 
wreck  1 

On  a  continent  the  chances  of  safety 
would  be  much  greater,  for  the  con¬ 
tinent  could  be  no  other  than  South 
America.  There,  in  either  Chili  or 
Bolivia,  they  would  surely  find  assist¬ 
ance,  if  not  immediately,  at  least  within 
a  few  days  of  their  getting  to  land.  It 
is  true  that  if  the  coast  were  that  of  the 
Pampas,  some  awkward  adventures 
were  to  be  feared. 

At  the  present  moment  the  main 
question  was,  how  were  they  to  get 
ashore  ?  The  weather  was  clear  enough 
for  all  the  details  of  the  coast  to  be 
made  out — the  beach,  the  cliff  behind, 
the  clumps  of  trees  at  the  base  of  the 
cliff — all  were  plain  to  see.  Briant  even 
saw  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  some 
way  to  the  right  of  him.  The  aspect  of 
the  coast  was  not  attractive,  but  the 
curtain  of  verdure  indicated  a  certain 
amount  of  fertility ;  and  beyond  the 
cliff,  and  sheltered  from  the  sea  breezes, 
the  soil  might  be  better,  and  perhaps 
capable  of  tillage. 

There  was  no  sign  that  the  land  was 
inhabited.  There  was  no  house  or  hut, 
not  even  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  natives,  if  there  were  any,  might 
perhaps  prefer  to  live  away  from  the 
shore,  where  they  were  exposed  to  such 
boisterous  winds  from  the  westward. 

“  I  see  no  smoke,”  said  Briant,  lower¬ 
ing  the  binocular. 

“  And  there  is  no  boat  on  the  beach,” 
said  Moko. 

“  How  could  there  be,  if  there  is  no 
harbour  1  ”  asked  Donagan. 

“  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  harbour,”  said  Gordon.  “Fishing- 
boats  could  lie  up  the  river  mouth,  and 
it  might  be  that  the  storm  has  obliged 
the  people  to  take  them  up  the  river.” 

Gordon’s  observation  was  true  enough, 
but,  anyhow,  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
boat  to  be  seen,  and  the  whole  coast 
seemed  uninhabited. 

The  tide  was  going  out — very  slowly, 
it  is  true — for  the  wind  drove  it  back. 
But  the  wind  was  falling  and  edging 
more  to  the  north-west,  and  everything 
ought  to  be  in  readiness  when  the  reef 
offered  a  practicable  passage. 

It  was  nearly  seven  o’clock.  Every 
one  was  busy  bringing  up  on  deck  such 
things  as  were  of  first  importance, 
leaving  the  others  to  be  collected  when 
the  sea  washed  them  ashore.  There  was 


on  board  a  large  store  of  preserved  pro¬ 
visions,  and  some  of  them  were  made 
up  into  packages  for  the  older  boys  to 
take  with  them.  But  for  this  to  be 
done  the  reef  ought  to  be  dry.  Would 
the  tide  be  low  enough  to  leave  the 
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she  did  so,  if  the  water  reached  the  deck 
before  the  boys  could  leave  her,  matters 
would  be  serious. 

What  a  pity  it  was  that  the  boats  had 
been  carried  away  in  the  storm  !  They 
were  large  enough  to  hold  all  on  board, 


bow.  Baxter  had  made  an  important 
discovery.  The  yawl,  instead  of  being 
washed  away,  was  foul  of  the  bowsprit 
rigging  and  uninjured.  It  could  only 
hold  five  or  six,  it  is  true,  but  it  would 
be  of  great  service  if  the  tide  did  not 
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beach  dry  up  to  the  rocks  1  Anxiously 
did  Briant  and  Gordon  watch  the  sea. 
With  the  change  in  the  wind  it  had 
become  calmer,  and  the  boiling  of  the 
surf  began  to  subside  ;  and  it  was  now 
easy  to  note  the  decrease  of  the  water 
round  the  pointed  locks.  The  schooner 
showed  the  effects  of  this  decrease  by 
giving  a  stronger  list  to  port  ;  and  it 
was  to  be  feared,  if  the  heeling  con¬ 
tinued,  that  she  would  go  light  over  on 
her  side,  for  she  was  nari’ow  and  deep, 
like  all  modern  yachts  of  high  speed.  If 


and  in  them  Brian!  and  his  comrades 
could  have  tried  to  reach  the  shore,  and 
afterwards  take  many  things  from  the 
wreck  which  would  now  have  to  be  left. 
If  the  schooner  broke  up  during  the 
night,  would  the  wreckage  be  of  use  to 
them  after  it  had  been  knocked  about 
among  the  rocks  ?  What  would  become 
of  the  provisions  ?  Would  the  boys 
have  to  trust  to  the  productions  of  the 
island  for  their  food  ?  It  was  indeed  a 
pity  that  they  had  lost  the  boats. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  shout  in  the 


run  out  far  enough  to  leave  a  dry  pas¬ 
sage  to  land. 

But  here  again  a  discussion  broke 
out  in  which  Bi’iant  and  Donagan  took 
opposite  sides.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  the 
yawl  was  found,  Donagan,  Wilcox, 
Webb,  and  Cross  had  taken  possession 
of  hex’. 

“What  ai’e  you  doing?”  asked  Briant. 

“What  we  choose,”  answered  Wilcox. 

“  Are  you  going  off  in  that  boat  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Donagan,  “and  it  will 
take  more  than  you  to  stop  us.” 
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“  I  will  stop  you,”  said  Briant  ;  “  I 
and  those  you  are  going  to  leave  be¬ 
hind.” 

"  Leave  behind  !  ”  said  Donagan,  con¬ 
temptuously.  “That  is  what  you  think, 
is  it  ?  I  am  going  to  leave  nobody 
behind,  you  see  !  We  are  going  to  the 
beach,  and  then  one  of  us  will  bring  the 
yawl  back —  ” 

“And  if  you  cannot  get  back  ?  ”  said 
Briant,  with  difficulty  keeping  his 
temper.  “If  she  gets  stove  on  the 
rocks? — ” 

“  Come  on  !  ”  said  Webb,  pushing 
Briant  aside,  “  let  us  get  her  off  !  ” 

Briant  caught  hold  of  the  boat  as  they 
were  trying  to  launch  her. 

“  You  shall  not  go,”  he  .said. 

“We’ll  see  about  that,”  said  Donagan. 

“You  shall  not  go,”  said  Briant. 
“  This  boat  is  for  the  youngsters,  if  the 
tide  is  not  low  enough  to  let  them  walk 
ashore.” 

“Leave  it  alone,”  said  Donagan,  an¬ 
grily.  “I  tell  you,  Briant,  you  .shall 
not  stop  us.” 


“And  I  tell  you,  Donagan,  that  I 
shall.” 

There  was  to  be  a  fight  over  it,  evi¬ 
dently.  Wilcox,  Webb,  and  Cross  took 
Donagan’s  part ;  Baxter,  Service,  and 
Garnett  were  backing  up  Briant,  when 
Gordon  intervened.  He  was  the  oldest 
and  coolest  of  the  lot,  and  he  showed 
his  good  sense  by  intervening  in  favour 
of  Briant. 

“  Come,  come,  Donagan,  don’t  be  so 
impatient  !  Can’t  you  see  the  water  is 
very  rough,  and  that  there  is  a  chance 
of  your  losing  the  boat  ?  ” 

“I  will  not  stand  Briant  domineering 
over  us  as  he  has  been  doing  lately,” 
said  Donagan. 

“  Hear,  hear,”  said  Cross  and  Webb. 

“I  am  domineering  over  nobody,” 
replied  Bi’iant ;  “  but  I  will  not  let  any¬ 
body  act  for  himself  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  others.” 

“  We  think  just  as  much  of  the  others 
as  you  do,”  said  Donagan  ;  “  and  when 
we  are  ashore —  ” 

“  Which  we  are  not  just  yet,”  said 


Gordon.  “  Come,  Donagan,  don’t  be 
obstinate  ;  leave  the  boat  alone  till 
there  is  a  better  chance.” 

The  efforts  of  the  peacemaker  were 
successful — as  they  had  been  more  than 
once  before— and  the  boys  left  the  boat 
for  a  time. 

The  tide  had  now  gone  down  a  couple 
of  feet.  Was  there  a  channel  through 
the  breakers  ?  Briant  went  forward  to 
see.  Mounting  the  starboard  shrouds, 
he  sat  on  the  cross-trees.  Through  the 
reef  there  was  a  channel,  which  could 
be  traced  by  the  points  of  rock  sticking 
up  out  of  the  water  on  each  side.  But 
there  were  too  many  eddies  along  it  at 
present  to  think  of  venturing  through 
it  in  the  boat.  Better  wait  a  little 
until  the  outgoing  tide  had  left  it  prac¬ 
ticable. 

From  the  cross-trees  Briant  care¬ 
fully  reconnoitred  the  coast  in  front  of 
him.  There  were  no  signs  of  inhabitants 
in  the  bay,  which  from  point  to  point 
was  about  eight  miles  long. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Foe  a  moment  Dom  Sebastian  (who 
had  inherited  the  superstition  as 
well  as  the  valour  of  his  Portuguese 
ancestors)  really  thought  that  he  was 
watching  a  midnight  revel  of  demons 
in  this  unhallowed  spot,  which  was 
believed  to  be  their  chosen  haunt.  But 
■the  next  instant  came  another  thought 
that  made  bis  paleface  glow  like  heated 
iron.  The  crackling  of  the  dry  twigs 
under  the  feet  of  these  supposed 
phantoms  showed  that  they  were,  after 
all,  men  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  and  Da 
Estrella  suddenly  recalled  what  Mas- 
sange  had  said  about  his  father’s 
murderer  having  a  face  exactly  like  his. 
What  if  this  spectral  duplicate  of  him¬ 
self  were  the  actual  assassin,  fairly 
within  his  reach  at  last  ? 

“  Massangd,”  whispered  he,  “  is  yon 
white  man  he  who  betrayed  you  to  the 
Ngolos  ?” 

One  glance  was  enough  for  the 
Mantee  chief,  who  answered  in  a  whisper 
like  the  hiss  of  a  snake, 

“  It  is  he  !  ” 

“And  it  was  he  who  slew  my  father !” 
muttered  Da  Estrella,  setting  his  teeth 
as  he  felt  for  his  loaded  musket. 

But  just  then  Gomez  seized  his  out¬ 
stretched  hand,  and  said  in  his  ear,  in  a 
tone  of  intense  earnestness, 

“For  mercy  sake  be  still,  Senhor 
Dom  Sebastian  !  Now  that  we  know 
this  villain  by  sight,  we  can  catch  him 
whenever  we  please ;  but  the  lives  of 
twenty  such  as  he  could  not  repay  us 
for  letting  slip  one  jot  of  what  these 
men  are  about  to  say  and  do.” 

“  Why,  man,  for  whom  dost  thou  take 
them  ?  ” 

“ForNgolo  chiefs,  who  are  plotting 
to  massacre  us  all !  Ha  !  see  there  !  ” 
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“  What  now  ?  ”  asked  Da  Estrella, 
surprised  to  feel  Pedro’s  strong  hand 
trembling  with  an  excitement  that  was  j 
strange  indeed  in  that  iron  man. 

“  I  thought  so — it  is  himself  !  ”  mut¬ 
tered  Gomez,  pointing  to  a  figure  amid 
the  shadowy  throng,  which  was  destined 
to  become  terribly  familiar  to  the  whole 
Portuguese  population  of  Angola  not 
many  months  later. 

It  was  a  tall  black  man,  of  magnifi-  | 
cent  stature  and  proportions,  with  a 
fierce,  tiger-like  elasticity  in  every  : 
movement  of  his  long,  sinewy  limbs.  ( 
Young  as  he  was  (for  he  seemed  to  be  i 
but  little  over  twenty)  the  scars  of  many  l 
a  terrible  battle  were  already  to  be  | 
seen  upon  his  broad  chest  and  bare, 
brawny  arms,  one  of  which,  by  a 
singular  freak  of  nature,  was  several  j 
inches  longer  than  the  other. 

Though  his  skin  Was  black  as  jet, 
there  was  little  of  the  African  type  in 
his  face,  the  clear  and  prominent  out¬ 
line  of  which  suggested  Arab  rather  I 
than  negro  blood.  But,  although  his  J 
features  were  regular  and  almost  hand-  | 
some,  there  was  a  grim  and  hungry 
ferocity  in  his  keen,  restless  black  eye  | 
and  half-open  mouth,  which  many  who  1 
had  seen  him  remembered  to  their  cost  | 
in  after  days,  when  this  young  man  had 
become  the  terror  of  ail  Angola  from 
Massangaro  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Coanza. 

“Who  is  yon  tall  fellow,  Pedro?” 
inquired  Da  Estrella,  looking  keenly  at 
the  black  giant. 

“  Prince  Kabembi  himself,  our  mortal  ! 
enemy,  and  the  enemy  of  every  white 
man  in  Angola.  If  he  has  ventured  to 
return  from  his  banishment,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  the  time  is  at  hand  !  ” 
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A  momentary  silence  followed  the 
suggestive  words,  and  then  Gomez  said, 

“  Senhor,  I  must  creep  forward  and 
hear  what  yon  heathens  are  plotting.” 

And  as  his  master  was  about  to  object, 
he  went  on, 

“Massang^  is  too  stiff  and  weak  to 
go,  and  your  worship  doth  not  know 
their  language  as  well  as  I  do.  I  am 
the  one  to  go.  There  is  no  danger, 
Senhor  Dom  Sebastian — look  here!” 

He  slipped  on  his  long  grey  cloak,, 
drew  the  pointed  hood  over  his  face, 
and  added,  with  a  grim  chuckle, 

“  These  plotters  believe  in  a  forest 
demon  who  flits  about  among  the  trees 
in  a  dress  of  grey  bark  and  a  pointed 
helmet ;  and  if  they  catch  sight  of  me¬ 
in  this  cloak  and  hood,  they’ll  take  me 
for  him.  In  case  anything  happens  to¬ 
me,  Senhor  Dom  Sebastian,  push 
straight  down  the  river  with  Massange, 
and  may  God  be  with  you  !  And 
before  Da  Estrella  could  stop  him,  the 
brave  man  was  gone. 

Gliding  like  a  snake  through  the 
matted  undergrowth  (for  he  had  learned 
hunting  as  well  as  soldiering  in  this 
wild  region),  Pedro  approached  the  fire. 
Seeing  that  the  Ngolos  were  seating 
themselves  in  a  circle  round  it,  he 
climbed  one  of  the  largest  trees,  and 
crept  out  along  a  huge  projecting  limb 
till  he  was  right  over  the  heads  of  the 
savages,  while  completely  hidden  from 
them  by  the  eddying  smoke. 

He  reached  his  post  of  vantage  not  a. 
moment  too  soon,  for  just  then  the  stir 
and  bustle  that  had  covered  the  slight 
noise  of  his  movements  ceased  as  if  by 
magic,  and  there  fell  over  the  grim 
assemblage  a  deep  and  awful  silence,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Prince  Kabembi  rose 
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slowly  to  liis  feet,  and,  drawing  up  his 
towering  figure  to  its  full  height,  spoke 
in  a  voice  like  the  roll  of  distant 
tli  under : 

“  Warriors  of  the  Ngolos,  will  ye  put 
your  necks  under  the  feet  of  the  white 
men,  and  grind  their  corn,  and  be  their 
slaves  ?  Or  will  ye  stand  forth  against 
them  like  men  with  spear  and  arrow, 
even  as  your  fathers  did  against  the 
Mantee  cowards,  whose  skulls  hang 
upon  the  posts  of  our  huts?  Who  are 
these  white  men  that  they  should  tread 
us  down  ?  Are  our  lands  to  be  taken 
from  us  by  robbers,  and  the  graves  of 
our  fathers  to  be  trampled  by  strangers? 
Look  at  me  !  Once  I  was  the  Prince  of 
Ngolo  •  I  sat  among  great  chiefs  and 
fought  with  great  warriors.  When  the 
lion  saw  yie  coining  he  shrank  away, 
and  the  widows  of  the  Mantees  wept  at 
my  name,  for  they  knew  how  my  spear 
could  strike !  What  am  I  now  ?  A 
banished  man,  because  my  own  father, 
the  King  of  Ngolo,  drove  me  forth  at 
the  bidding  of  the  white  robbers  !  ” 

Here  he  paused,  as  a  growl  of  wrath 
broke  from  his  hearers,  whose  clenched 
hands  and  furious  faces  showed  how 
deeply  his  words  had  moved  them. 

“Now,”  he  resumed,  waving  his  mighty 
arm  as  if  leading  on  an  army  to  battle, 
“if  any  man  fears  to  stand  by  me 
against  the  white  men,  let  him  go  forth 
from  among  us.  I  want  no  faint  hearts 
among  my  people  !  ” 

But  not  a  man  stirred. 

“  Hear  me,  then  !  ”  cried  Kabembi. 
“  Yet  a  few  days,  and  my  father’s  spirit 
is  with  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors,  and 
/  am  King  of  Ngolo  !  On  the  day  that 
the  Ngolos  call  me  king  a  storm  shall 


rise  that  shall  blow  the  white  men  away 
into  the  sea  as  if  they  had  never  been  ! 
Are  ye  all  ready  to  live  and  die  with 
your  king  ?  ” 

“  We  are  !  ”  shouted  the  warriors  with 
one  voice. 

“  Good  !  ”  said  Kabembi.  “  Let  the 
chiefs  who  are  here  tell  me  how  many 
spears  they  can  bring  me  when  my  war- 
drum  sounds.” 

Gomez,  crouching  overhead,  held  his 
breath  and  crept  farther  out  upon  the 
bough  to  listen. 

“  I,”  said  a  voice,  “  can  bring  two 
hundred.” 

“  I  a  hundred  and  fifty.” 

“la  hundred.” 

“  I  seventy-five.” 

Several  others  were  about  to  speak 
when  the  proceedings  met  with  a  sud¬ 
den  and  startling  interruption.  The 
fire  was  fast  dying  down,  and  the 
smouldering  brands  sent  up  thick  puffs 
of  smoke,  one  of  which  got  down 
Gomez’s  throat  and  choked  him.  The 
cough  that  he  vainly  tried  to  smother 
burst  out  in  a  sound  so  frightful  and 
unearthly — like  a  groan,  a  grunt,  a 
snort,  and  a  stifled  scream,  all  mixed 
up  together — that  the  superstitious 
savages  started  as  if  they  had  been 
shot. 

“  What  was  that  ?  ”  faltered  one,  look- 
i  ing  fearfully  round  him.  “Can  it  be 
the  forest  demon  threatening  us  for  in- 
j  trading  upon  his  Sanctuary  ?” 

!  “Fool!”  growled  Prince  Kabembi; 
j  “  is  this  thy  courage  ?  Were  the  demon 
to  rise  among  us  at  this  moment  I 
would —  ” 

But  wliat  the  valiant  “  Black  Prince  ” 
would  have  done  was  never  known,  for 


at  that  instant,  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
the  branch  upon  which  Gomez  lay  broke 
short  off,  and  down  he  came  right  into 
the  fire,  scattering  its  dying  brands  in 
all  directions, .^.nd  putting  it  out  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  if  a  pail  of  water  had  been 
thrown  upon  it.  But  just  as  he  fell  one 
last  jet  of  flame  leaped  up  from  the 
smouldering  wood,  revealing  to  the  dis¬ 
mayed  savages  the  forest  demon  him¬ 
self  (as  they  thought)  in  all  the  terrors 
of  his  bark  shroud  and  pointed  helmet. 

The  confusion  that  ensued  baffles  all 
description.  Plunged  suddenly  into 
utter  darkness,  and  frightened  out  of 
their  wits,  the  terrified  wretches  ran 
blindly  hither  and  thither,  roaring, 
screaming,  tripping,  stumbling,  bruis¬ 
ing  themselves  against  logs  and  stones, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  rushing  head¬ 
long  down  into  the  river.  One  man 
broke  his  nose  against  a  tree,  another 
tumbled  head-over-heels  into  a  muddy 
ditch ;  a  third,  feeling  himself  caught 
by  the  thorny  boughs,  thought  that  the 
demon’s  claws  had  seized  him,  and 
howled  for  mercy  like  a  whipped  dog. 
Two  men  ran  against  one  another  in 
the  dark,  and  fell  flat  on  the  ground  in 
an  agony  of  terror,  each  taking  the 
other  for  an  evil  spirit.  The  ground 
was  clear  in  a  trice,  and  Gomez,  almost 
bursting  with  stifled  laughter,  groped 
his  way  back  to  the  hiding-place  and 
called  out  to  his  master,  “  Shove  off, 
your  worship,  the  meeting ’s  ad¬ 
journed  !  ” 

And  the  light  boat,  aided  by  the 
brightness  of  the  rising  moon,  shot, 
down  the  stream  like  an  arrow. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DOG-WATCH  YARNS. 

By  John  A.  Higginton,  (late)  Royal  Mail  Service, 

Author  of  “Mutineers  of  the  May  Queen,’’  etc.,  etc. 

II. — AH-SIN-NER. 


“  ^Imith  is  wanted  !  ”  exclaimed  the  | 

IO  second  mate  on  the  morning  after 
our  arrival  in  the  port  of  Hong  Kong, 
China. 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir !  ”  I  replied,  being  the  sole 
proprietor  on  board  the  ship  of  the  ancient 
patronymic. 

Hurrying  on  deck,  I  found  the  captain, 
pencil  and  paper  in  hand,  standing  at  the 
cabin  door. 

“Smith,”  said  he,  “  the  cargo  of  rice  is 
about  to  be  discharged.  Take  this  book 
and  pencil  and  go  to  the  ’tween  decks.  You 
will  ‘tally,’  in  company  with  two  Chinese  ! 
clerks,  for  the  ship.  Make  no  mistakes, 
but  if  they  cheat  you,  well,  look  out,  that’s  ' 
all  !  ” 

With  palpitating  heart  I  received  the 
articles,  and  proceeded  below,  where  a 
small  table  and  three  chairs  v'ere  placed 
opposite  the  large  open  port  through  which 
the  bags  of  rice  were  to  pass. 

With  a  celestial  smile  and  flourish  of 
quill-pen-like  finger-nails  the  Chinese  clerks 
introduced  themselves,  and,  all  being  seated, 
immediately  proceeded  to  business. 

For  some  time  nothing  but  the  mono¬ 
tonous  cry,  “One,  two,  four,  eight,  ten — 
tally  !  ”  was  heard,  or  the  occasional  rattle 
of  a  few  small  balls  (run  on  parallel  rows 


of  wire  set  in  a  frame),  which  the  clerks 
used  instead  of  book  or  pencil. 

At  length  a  pause  ensued,  and  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  a  bewitching  Celestial 
damsel  sailed  through  the  port  from  the 
poop  of  the  great  junk  moored  outside. 

I  vras  fascinated.  Her  hair,  richly  poma¬ 
tumed,  rose  high  above  her  charming  brow. 
Large  skewers,  beautifully  decorated,  were 
stuck  in  her  coal-black  tresses,  whilst  her 
almond-shaped  eyes  glittered  with  pleasure 
— indeed,  perhaps  admiration  —  as  they 
rested  for  a  moment  on  my  youthful  Eng¬ 
lish  countenance.  Her  dress — how  is  it 
possible  to  describe  a  lady’s  garments  ? 
Save  that  no  distinction  exists  between 
those  of  a  male  or  female  heathen  Chinee, 
1  would  die  sooner  than  attempt  it.  Her 
dress,  then,  consisted  of  a  light-blue  blouse, 
or  jumper,  with  small  linen  buttons  neatly 
arranged  down  the  front.  A  remarkably 
loose  pair  of  trou — well,  “  pan  jammers,” 
as  Jack  calls  them — flowed  gaily  in  the 
morning  breeze,  whilst  a  neat  pair  of 
sandals  adorned  her  feet. 

As  I  said,  I  was  fascinated — bewitched  ; 
but  then  I  had  my  orders,  and  reckoned  I 
knew  pretty  well  what  o’clock  it  was  ! 

“  What  may  the  lady  require  ?  ”  I  asked, 
turning  toward  one  of  my  Celestial  friends. 


Before  replying,  he  addressed  the  charm¬ 
ing  female,  and  then  said,  in  pigeon  English, 
“Shecomee  see  shipee.  Nary  see  shipee 
so  bigee,”  by  which  1  understood  the  damsel 
was  delighted  by  the  size  of  our  vessel. 

“All  right,”  I  replied,  with  the  dignity 
of  a  British  admiral.  “  Let  her  pass.” 

She  passed,  and  “  tallying  ”  operations 
were  at  once  resumed. 

“One,  two,  three,  four!”  again  rang 
through  the  deck,  and  I  was  all  attention, 
until  a  sailor  noiselessly  approached  my 
chair,  and,  placing  his  mouth  close  to  my 
ear,  whispered,  “  Look  how  she’s  leaking, 
sir  !  ” 

“Leaking!”  I.  exclaimed,  in  horrified 
astonishment.  “  Leaking  what  ?  ” 

“Rice,  sir,  rice!  Don’t  you  see?”  and 
he  pointed  to  the  sandals  of  Ah-Sin-Ner. 

That  was  the  lady’s  name,  and  on  look¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  indicated  I  perceived  a 
thin  stream  of  rice  flowing  from  her  right 
ankle. 

Perhaps  you  would  consider  me  demented 
did  1  inquire  if  you  had  ever  witnessed  a 
walking  German  sausage.  AY  ell,  I  can  only 
say  that  Ah-Sin-Ner  was  a  perfect  repre¬ 
sentation  of  that  succulent  article.  The 
ends  of  her  trou — well,  divided  skirt,  or 
what  you  will — were  closely  fastened  to  her 
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ankles  by  pieces  of  twine,  and  from  chin  to  ^ 
feet  her  garments  were  tilled  with  loose  j 
rice.  There  scarcely  existed  any  difference 
between  the  pouting  damsel  and  a  magni¬ 
fied  sausage,  save  that  in  this  instance  the 
contents  were  accurately  known,  and  a 
number  of  highly-adorned  skewers  ap¬ 
peared  at  one  end. 

There  she  stood,  confessed,  pouting,  with 
a  quill-pen  finger-nail  pressed  upon  her  lips 
and  a  glance  of  injured  innocence  beaming 
modestly  from  her  eye. 

Gradually  edging  toward  the  open  port, 
she  suddenly  ffung  herself  through  it,  but 
had  entirely  miscalculated  the  burden  of 
rice  beneath  her  garments,  for  with  a  loud 
thud  she  fell,  half  in,  half  out,  in  the  aper¬ 
ture. 

With  the  captain’s  warning  ringing  in  my 
ears,  I  leaped  forward,  capsizing  the  chairs, 
table,  and  both  Chinese  friends,  and  seized 
the  ankles  of  Ak-Sin-Ner. 

With  a  shriek  of  dismay  she  called  loudly 


for  help,  and  the  skipper  of  the  junk  rushed 
forward,  seizing  the  lady  beneath  the  arms. 

No  words  can  adequately  describe  the 
scene  which  followed.  The  shouts  of  ex¬ 
cited  English  sailors  were  mingled  with 
those  of  shrieking  heathen  Chinee. 

“  Hold  on,  good  lad  !  ” 

“  Ah-a-How-hung  !  Ow-Sin-Ni !  ” 

Such  were  a  few — a  very  few — of  the 
cries  raised  on  every  side.  I  felt  the  beauty 
gradually  slipping  from  my  grasp,  and  im¬ 
mediately  placed  one  foot  against  the  ship’s 
side,  whilst  my  opponent  on  the  outside 
quickly  followed  suit. 

The  strain  became  terrific.  The  jargon 
and  cries  waxed  louder  and  louder,  till  it 
really  appeared  as  though  a  second  Tower 
of  Babel  were  in  course  of  erection. 

Suddenly  a  dead  silence  fell  upon  the 
scene.  One  could  have  heard  a  pin  fall 
upon  the  deck,  and  then — -then  a  distinct 
sound — tcht-tchtch-tch-ch-tchee-e-e  of  rend¬ 
ing  garments  broke  the  calm. 


A  yell  of  English  laughter  immediately 
followed,  and  a  sailor,  flinging  the  quid 
from  his  mouth,  roared  lustily,  “  Her 
breeks  is  busted,  sir  !  ”  and  fell  fiat  upon 
the  deck  from  sheer  excitement. 

The  spell  of  fascination  was  broken,  for 
there  fell  at  my  feet  at  least  one  bag  and  a 
half  of  loose  rice.  I  was  so  taken  aback 
that  I  instinctively  let  go  the  ankles  of 
Ah-Sin-Ner.  Her  celestial  carcass  flashed 
through  the  port  like  a  streak  of  lightning 
in  a  fearful  hurry,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  her 
or  her  partner  they  were  rolling  over  and 
over  on  the  junk’s  quarter-deck,  clasped  in 
a  fond  embrace. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  mix  amongst 
the  peoples  of  many  nations  and  every  class 
of  society,  but  I  honestly  state  that  for 
downright  and  unadulterated  rascality  you 
i  can  commend  me  to  a  wrong-doing  heathen 
|  Chinee. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  MOSTERTON  MARSH. 

By  Rev.  A.  N.  Malan,  m.a.,  f.g.s., 

Author  of  “Buried  Treasure,'  “ Cacus  and  Hercules,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  III. 


"IfTss  Davis  and  her  nephew  sat  down 
ItjL  to  tea.,  and  in  the  course  of  conver¬ 
sation  Edwin  said  : 

“  Aunt,  do  you  believe  in  ghosts  I  ” 


“No,  Edwin,  certainly  not,  in  the 
vulgar  acceptance  of  the  word.” 

“  What’s  that,  aunt  1  ” 

“  Don’t  speak  so  abruptly,  Edwin ; 
you  startle  me.” 

Miss  Davis,  as  she  spoke,  looked  to¬ 
wards  the  door  as  though  she  fancied 
her  nephew’s  question  might  possibly 
refer  to  an  apparition  entering  the 
room.  Of  course  her  evenly-balanced 
mind  was  not  really  betrayed  into  such 
a  foolish  idea ;  still,  the  sudden  ques¬ 
tion,  “  What’s  that  1  ”  asked  in  the 


gloaming,  immediately  after  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  ghosts,  might  suggest  a  furtive 
glance  towards  the  door  even  to  a  per¬ 
son  of  stouter  nerves  than  Miss  Davis. 

All  that  Edwin  meant  to  imply,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  that  he  did  not 
clearly  comprehend  what  his  aunt  meant 
by  “the  vulgar  acceptance  of  the  word.” 
But  he  did  not  explain,  and  went  on  : 

“  Well,  aunt,  a  chap  came  up  to  the 
school  this  morning  who  said  he  had 
seen  a  strange  light  hovering  about  the 
meadows  below  Tippet’s  Corner,  and  he 
thinks  it  will  be  followed  by  a  murder.  ” 

Edwin  spoke  the  last  word  in  such  an 
impressive  voice,  that  his  aunt’s  nerves 
again  sustained  a  shock,  and  she  an¬ 
swered  : 

“  Edwin,  your  conversation  this  even¬ 
ing  is  not  so  agreeable  as  usual.  I  have 
often  told  you  to  be  very  particular 
about  the  topics  you  select  at  the  tea- 
table.  I  must  add,  however,  that  I  am 
surprised  that  Dr.  Porchester  allows 
you  to  converse  with  such  persons.  An 
ignorant  mind  is  often  prone  to  indulge 
foolish  superstitions,  like  the  Athenians 
in  the  days  of  St.  Paul.  You  must  be 
on  your  guard  against  lending  a  ready 
ear  to  the  idle  conversation  of  the  un¬ 
educated  classes.” 

“Well,  aunt,  I  don’t  believe  in  it; 
but  lie  said  that  he  heard  a  gentleman 
I  say  he  did.” 

“You  cannot  be  too  careful,  Edwin, 
about  choosing  your  associates.  And  I 
do  hope  you  will  not  form  a  vulgar 
acquaintance  with  the  village  boys. 
They  can  only  teach  you  harm.” 

“  Oh,  aunt,  it  was  only  a  fellow  from 
Miller’s  Farm,  a  very  harmless  sort  of 
chap,  who  brought  some  eggs  up  to  the 
school.  Frank  Pearce  happened  to  be 
by  at  the  time,  and  he  told  him  about 
the  light.” 

“Well,  Edwin,  I  am  glad  it  was 
nothing  worse.  It  is  bad  enough  that 
your  young  minds  should  be  tainted 
with  foolish  notions.” 


“What  d’you  think  the  light  was, 
aunt  ? ” 

“That  I  cannot  say,  Edwin,  as  I  did 
not  see  it.” 

“Do  you  think  Jane  believes  in 
ghosts,  aunt  1  ” 

“No,  Edwin,  I  am  sure  she  does  not. 
Jane  is  a  sensible  young  woman,  and  I 
took  care  to  convince  myself  that  she 
had  no  such  silly  fancies  before  en¬ 
gaging  her.” 

“I  like  the  science  lectures  awfully, 
aunt.  I  know  you  like  me  to  try  and 
work  out  at  home  what  we  learn  at 
school ;  and  I  was  making  an  experi¬ 
ment  before  tea.” 

“Yes,  Edwin,  it  gives  me  great  satis¬ 
faction  whenever  you  show  genuine 
interest  in  your  lessons.  Scientific  ex¬ 
periments  are  of  the  utmost  value  in 
advancing  knowledge  ;  and  even  boys 
may  make  important  discoveries  by 
dint  of  patience  and  perseverance.” 

By  this  time  tea  was  finished,  and 
Edwin  was  in  the  act  of  opening  the 


door  for  his  aunt,  when  suddenly  the 
habitual  repose  of  the  house  was  broken 
by  a  series  of  violent  screams  upstairs ; 
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then  followed  a  heavy  sound  as  of  some 
one  falling,  and  then  all  was  still. 

“  Oh,  bother  !  ”  said  Edwin ;  but  the 
remark  was  drowned  by  the  agitated 
exclamations  of  his  aunt. 

“  What  is  it  ?  what  is  it,  Jane  1  what 
is  it  ?  ” 

The  hapless  Jane  was  incapable  of 


—  nothing  more — and  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  stagger  into  a  chair.  There 
he  sat  with  arms  hanging  loose,  and 
legs  outstretched,  and  mouth  wide  open, 
staring  at  the  grim  bogey. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Davis  was  making- 
progress  towards  the  room,  and  heard 
the  “dump”  with  which  James  settled 


There  he  sat,  with  arms  hanging  down — staring.” 


returning  answer,  having  collapsed  in  1 
a  dead  faint  upon  the  door  of  Edwin’s  j 
bedroom. 

But  the  gallant  footman  had  hurried 
to  the  rescue,  and  now  stood  in  front  of 
his  mistress,  ready  to  do  and  dare  the 
utmost  in  her  service. 

“Oh,  James,  something  dreadful  must 
have  happened  !  Go  upstairs  and  see 
what  it  is.  Oh,  my  poor  nerves  !  I 
think  the  sound  came  from  Master 
Edwin’s  room.” 

James  dew  upstairs  three  steps  at  a 
time,  and  Miss  Davis  herself  followed 
slowly.  The  footman  made  for  Master 
Edwin’s  room,  which  was  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  gallery  facing  the  hall.  The 
door  was  open  and  he  entered. 

There  was  a  faint  light  apparently 
from  nowhere,  which  disclosed  to  view 
the  prostrate  form  of  the  housemaid. 
James,  never  a  laggart  in  deeds  of 
gallantry,  was  in  the  act  of  stooping- 
down  to  raise  her  up  when  his  eye 
gravitated  towards  the  fatal  cupboard, 
attracted  by  the  light  which  issued 
from  it. 

Now  had  lie  been  standing  erect  and 
faced  the  phantom  in  the  ordinary 
attitude  of  a  man,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  at  once  recognised  the  absurdity 
of  the  thing.  As  it  was  he  only  got  a 
sidelong  glance  from  an  angle  of  vision 
not  often  employed  ;  and  the  result  was 
that  a  most  hideous  distortion  of  the 
grim  occupant  of  the  cupboard  fell  upon 
the  retina  of  his  eye.  This  conveyed  such 
a  ghastly  impression  to  his  brain  that  he 
lost  his  presence  of  mind  for  the  moment 


into  the  chair.  So  did  Edwin,  who  was 
following  in  the  wake  of  his  aunt  with 
feelings  in  his  soul  “  like  mixed  pickles,” 
as  he  afterwards  reported.  He  did  not 
wish  his  aunt  to  be  alarmed  ;  but  as 
she  did  not  believe  in  ghosts  there  was 
no  fear.  Indeed  he  had  had  nodntention 
of  alarming  any  one  :  he  wanted  to  test 
the  experiment  before  embarking  on 
the  expedition  to  the  marsh,  and  never 
dreamt  that  the  results  would  be  so 
disastrous.  He  had  wanted  to  explain 
his  experiment  to  his  aunt  at  the  tea- 
table,  and  was  leading  up  to  it  when 
the  meal  came  to  an  end.  So  that  no 
blame  must  be  attached  to  the  boy  for 
mischievous  and  thoughtless  conduct. 

Edwin  followed  close  behind  Miss 
Davis,  and  as  she  entered  the  room  his 
conscience  troubled  him,  and  he  began 
to  say : 

“  It’s  all  right,  aunt ;  it’s  nothing  at 
all—  only  the  experiment  I  told  you  of, 
with  phosphorised  oil — ”  but  he  had  not 
time  to  finish  the  sentence.  Miss  Davis, 
who  had  not  her  spectacles  on,  and 
consequently  saw  only  dim  and  im¬ 
perfect  outlines  of  objects,  had  come 
point  blank  upon  the  open  cupboard. 
She  was  completely  unnerved,  and 
gasped  out,  “  Goodness,  gracious  J  What 
is  it  1  Oh,  how  horrible  !  ”  and  she 
subsided  over  the  ruins  of  Jane. 

It  has  taken  longer  to  describe  these 
several  effects  upon  the  three  persons 
concerned  than  it  actually  took  to 
enact  them.  Edwin  was  now  the  only 
member  of  the  quartet  in  possession  of 
his  rational  faculties,  and  he  felt  the 


predicament  to  be  decidedly  awkward. 
He  eyed  the  three  unfortunates,  two  of 
whom  lay  apparently  dead.  James  was 
evidently  alive,  and  Edwin  turned  his 
attention  to  him. 

He  began  by  charging  the  dumb- 
foundered  footman  as  he  might  have 
charged  an  adversary  at  football ;  and 
supplemented  deeds  by  words  to  this 
effect : 

“Get up,  you  old  duffer,  what  are  you 
gaping  at  ?  Get  up  and  get  cook  to 
come.  She’ll  know  how  to  bring  round 
the  ladies.” 

James,  being  thus  brought  to  his 
senses,  retreated  with  crestfallen  coun¬ 
tenance  to  fetch  the  cook. 

Meantime  Edwin  struck  a  match  and 
lighted  a  candle,  and  proceeded  to  dis¬ 
mantle  the  bogey.  He  disrobed  it  of  his 
night-shirt,  smoothing  out  that  article 
and  folding  it  up.  He  let  the  wind  out 
of  the  bladder,  and  decanted  the  phos¬ 
phorised  oil  into  the  bottle.  He  hid 
the  bladder  in  a  drawer  and  shut  the 
cupboard.  And  when  cook  arrived  he 
was  able  to  lend  his  undivided  assistance 
in  reviving  his  aunt  and  the  housemaid. 

Jane  received  a  good  scolding  from 


“Jane  received  a  good  scolding  from 
the  strong-minded  cook.” 


the  strong-minded  cook,  so  soon  as  the 
former  was  in  a  condition  to  appreciate 
the  force  of  words  ;  and  Miss  Davis,  as 
might  be  expected  after  such  a  shock  to 
her  poor  nerves,  retired  to  her  room  ; 
and  by  the  time  Edwin  was  in  bed, 
peace  and  quiet  once  more  reigned  in 
Chesterton  House. 

(To  be  continued.) 


4th,  4th. 
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The  Boy^  Owr\  Bapef. 


THE  SPECKLED  GIANT; 

A  TALE  OF  A  TICKLED  TROUT. 

Bv  Ashmore  Russan, 

Author  of  “  The  Last  of  the  Great  Auks,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  III. — MUGGINS  MAJOR  TRIES  HIS  HAND. 


“  He  caught  a'cold  ;  he  caught  his  hat ; 

He  caught  his  line  in  trees ; 

He  nearly  caught  a  water-rat ; 

He  caught  his  trouser  knees.” 

Cr  Gix. 

Had  the  “  speckled  giant  ”  heal’d 
M  uggins  major’s  boastful  speech, 
and  understood  it,  it  would  have  been 
immensely  tickled.  Funibois’s  tickling 
would  have  been  knocked  into  a  cocked- 
hat  !  Selling  the  lion’s  hide  while  the 
king  of  beasts  was  roaring  in  the  desert 
was  not  more  preposterous  than  Mug¬ 
gins  major’s  “ Veni ,  vid.i ,  vici.” 

It  has  been  said  that  “  Brag  is  a  good 
dog.”  I  don’t  believe  it.  Brag  is  the 
mongrel  cur  that  rushes  at  the  un¬ 
offending  passer-by  with  widely -dis¬ 
tended  jaws  and  most  ferocious  growls, 
but  tucks  its  tail  between  its  legs  and 
runs  howling  away  the  instant  the 
passer-by  picks  up  a  stone. 

But  to  return  to  the  “  speckled  giant.” 
Before  setting  out  for  the  coppice 
Muggins  major  visited  Mr.  Brown’s 
fishing-tackle  shop  in  the  High  Street 
of  the  town  of  Alne.  Mr,  Brown  was  a 
little,  wizened,  keen-looking  old  man, 
his  most  prominent  feature  being  a  pair 
of  immense  silver-rimmed  spectacles. 
I  call  them  a  “  feature  ”  because  Brown’s 
nearest  neighbour  would  not  have 
known  him  had  he  met  him  without 
them.  The  old  man  came  to  the  counter 
with  a  polite  “What  can  1  get  you, 
sir  ?  ” 

“I  want  some  flies  likely  to  take  a 
ten-pound  trout,”  said  Muggins  major, 
in  an  offhand,  deadly-angler  manner. 

Now  as  it  happened  Mr.  Brown  had 
earned  great  fame  as  a  captor  of  the 
finny  tribe.  He  knew  every  stream, 
and  what  it  contained,  for  miles  around. 
But  he  had  never  caught  a  ten-pound 
trout,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  trout 
of  that  weight  did  not  exist  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

“  A  what  2  ”  he  exclaimed,  fairly  stag¬ 
gered  out  of  his  shopkeeping  polite¬ 
ness. 

“  A  ten-pound  trout,”  repeated  Mug¬ 
gins,  in  a  tone  calculated  to  make  his 
interlocutor  believe  that  such  a  capture 
was  an  every-day  occurrence.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  “  speckled  giant  ” 
was  still  growing  at  an  alai’ming  rate. 

“You  wants  some  flies  to  catch  a  ten- 
pound  trout,”  rejoined  Mr.  Brown. 
“  Theer  ain’t  no  ten-pound  trouts  about 
here.” 

“  You  are  wrong  there,  old  boy  !  ” 
said  Muggins,  patronisingly.  “  Of 
course,  I  haven’t  weighed  him,  but  he’s 
as  long  as  your  arm  and  as  thick  as 
your  leg.” 

The  old  angler’s  ey  es  sparkled  behind 
the  silver- rimmed  spectacles,  but  he  did 
not  ask  where  the  monster,  was  to  be 
found.  Oh,  dear  no  !  Old  anglers  are 
not  so  soft.  Muggins  major  would 
have  smelt  a  rat,  probably  have  heard 


“it  brewing  in  the  storm,”  as  the 
Emerald  islander  had  it. 

“  Are  you  sure  it  isn’t  a  whale  2  ” 
asked  the  ancient  one,  slily. 

“  A  whale  !  ”  cried  the  disgusted 
Muggins.  “No,  it  isn’t!  It  isn’t  a 
shark  either  !  ” 

“  Perhaps  it’s  a  dolphin,”  continued 
the  ancient  one. 

“  Perhaps  you’re  a  dolphin  !  ”  retorted 
Muggins,  rudely.  “  I’ll  tell  you  what 
it  isn’t — it  isn’t  a  crab,  or  a  lobster,  or  a 
starfish,  or  an  oyster.  It’s  just  a 
‘speckled  giant’ — a  whopping,  great 
trout  !  ” 

“  Ay,  ay  !  ”  rejoined  the  ancient  one  ; 
“  I’ve  heerd  tell  of  ten-pound  trouts. 
I’ve  seen  one  once ;  it  were  in  a  glass 
case.  It  come  from  the  Thames.  S’pose 
you  be  going  theer  ?  Well,  well.  Now 
let.  me  see,  what’s  the  most  likely  fly  ?  ” 

The  ancient  one  searched  among  his 
stock,  and  finally  brought  to  light  a 
very  large,  double-hooked,  spinning 
salmon-fly. 

“This  be  the  thing  for  ten-pound 
trouts  !  ”  he  said,  with  a  chuckle.  “  I’m 
a’most  certain  as  you’ll  find  the  nateral 
crittur  on  the  water  wheer  you  bagoing. 
It’s  a  stifE sh  journey  from  here  to  wheer 
ten-pound  trouts  is  to  be  found — more'n 
fifty  mile.” 

“It’s  about  fifteen  minutes’  walk,” 
said  Muggins,  falling  into  the  trap. 

The  ancient  one  dropped  the  salmon- 
fly  on  the  counter  and  shook  his  head 
incredulously. 

“Don’t  you  tell  me,”  he  rejoined. 
“You’ve  seen  a  eel,  that’s  what  it  be. 
G’  along  !  You  don’t  want  no  trout- 
flies.  Go  to  a  muck-heap  and  get  some 
worms.” 

“  You  shut  up  !  ”  exclaimed  Muggins, 
fiercely,  his  face  as  red  as  a  turkey 
cock's  comb.  “Do  you  think  I  don’t 
know  an  eel  from  a  trout  2  Has  an  eel 
spots  2 ’ 

“  The  spots  was  in  your  eyes  ”  j  cared 
the  ancient  one 

“You're  an  insulting  old  dodo  '  '  cried 
Muggins,  savagely  “  If  there  was 
another  shop  in  the  town  I  wouldn’t 
buy  a  thing  off  you  ” 

“He  !  he  !  he  !"  laughed  the  ancient 
one.  ‘  Some  of  your  schoolmates  been 
making  an  April  fool  on  you  in  June. 
Put  an  old  top-boot  in  the  water  and 
dragged  it  about  with  a  piece  of  string, 
painted  some  red  spots  on  it.,  belike, 
and  yallowed  it  up  a  bit.  He  !  he  !  he ! 
Then  you  comes  to  make  a  fool  o’  me. 
I  ain’t  to  be  diddled  so  easy  as  you 
be.” 

This  was  too  much  for  Muggins 
major  His  self-conceit  had  received  a 
frightful  shock.  He  flew  into  a  tre¬ 
mendous  rage. 

“  Shut  up  !  ”  he  cried.  “  Give  me  that 
fly,  and  let  me  get  out  of  your  wretched 
shanty.  Go  down  to  the  biggest  pool 
in  Headlands’s  coppice  and  look  for 


yourself.  Perhaps  you’ll  see  a  top- 
boot.” 

A  cunning  look  came  into  the  ancient 

one’s  eyes. 

“  That’s  just  what  I  bea  going  to  do,” 
he  thought.  “  I  reckoned  I’d  get  to 
know  its  wheerabouts.” 

“  Very  sorry,  sir,”  he  said,  humbly. 
“No  offence  meant.  I  hope  none’s 
took.  I’ll  look  you  up  another  likely 
fly  or  two.” 

The  ancient  one  eventually  saddled 
his  angry  customer  with  half  a  dozen 
flies  likely  to-  frighten  a  trout  into  the 
middle  of  the  next  week — flies  that  the 
most  ravenous  of  trout  would  not 
dream  of  tackling. 

Muggins  major  returned  to  the 
Abbey,  whence,  accompanied  by  Mug¬ 
gins  minor,  wfio  carried  a  rod  and  a 
large  creel,  he  set  out  for  the  lair  of 
the  “  speckled  giant.” 

Now  the  pool  was  only  some  eight 
feet  wide,  shallow  on  one  side  and 
about  four  feet  deep  under  the  hazel- 
bush  To  fish  this  saucer  Muggins 
major  put  together  an  eighteen-feet 
rod,  to  which  he  attached  a  reel  carry¬ 
ing  some  fifty  feet  of  line.  Having 
fixed  four  tremendous  flies  to  the  end 
of  the  line,  he  stepped  back  to  make 
the  first  cast.  Result,  the  bunch  of 
flies  caught  in  the  hazel-bush,  six  feet 
above  the  stream. 

Muggins  major  tugged  at  the  rod. 
He  only  succeeded  in  fixing  the  hooks 
moi’Q  securely.  He  then  laid  the  rod 
down,  took  the  line  in  his  hand,  and 
jerked  it  viciously.  Smack  !  The  flies 
hit  him  in  the  face  One  hook  fixed 
itself  in  his  cheek,  and  stung  like  a 
“  scornful  spiteful  twoad  ”  of  a  hornet. 
A  shower  of  hazel-leaves  tumbled  into 
the  stream,  which  was  the  first  intima¬ 
tion  to  the  “giant”  that  something 
unusual  was  going  on. 

“  Humph  1  ”  quoth  the  speckled  one. 
“  Thunderstorm  2  Hurrah  '  Won’t  the 
grubs  and  caterpillars  roll  off  the 
bushes  1 

Muggins  major  howled  with  rage  and 
pain 

“Oh,  oh — I’m  blinded  !  Don’t  stand 
there  grinning  like  an  ape  !  ”  This  to 
Muggins  minor.  “  See  if  you  can  get 
this  hook  out.” 

Muggins  minor,  with  some  little 
trouble,  removed  the  hook.  He  received 
no  thanks. 

“I’ll  have  him  yet,”  said  Muggins 
major,  confidently,  wiping  the  blood 
from  his  face. 

Now,  everybody  knows,  or  should 
know,  that  angling  is  a  form  of  amuse¬ 
ment  which  requires  an  unlimited 
amount  of  patience.  An  impatient 
successful  angler  would  be  a  curiosity 
indeed  Muggins  major  was  more  than 
impatient.  He  was  downright  savage. 
Dropping  the  bunch  of  flies,  he  took  up 
l  the  rod  and  snatched  the  line  to  shorten 


the  slack  instead  of  turning  the  reel. 
Up  leaped  the  dies  as  if  instinct  with 
life,  and  one  attached  itself  to  the  angry 
angler’s  right  ear. 

Muggins  minor  hurst  into  a  laugh. 

Muggins  major  hit  out  at  his  brother 
viciously. 

Another  dy  dew  up  and  stuck  to  his 
right  temple. 

“  I’ll  teach  you  to  grin — oh  !  Come 
and  take  these  horrid  things  off  me  !  ” 
he  yelled.  “Don’t  stand  there  like  an 
idiot  !  Come,  now  then  !  You’ll  catch 
it  hot  in  a  minute.” 

“What’s  all  the  row  about  ?”  said  the 
“giant”  to  himself.  “I’ll  have  a  look. 
Ho,  ho,  ho  !  He,  he,  he  !  ” 

It  was  enough  to  make  a  crocodile 
laugh  to  see  Muggins  major  in  the  dual 
capacity  of  fool  and  dsh. 

“Are  you  coming  1”  he  yelled. 

“Not  if  you  are  going  to  hit  me,” 
replied  Muggins  minor,  backing  away. 

“You  stupid  chump !  I  won’t  hit 
you.” 

Thus  reassured.  Muggins  minor  ap¬ 
proached  his  brother,  and  once  more 
freed  him  from  the  hooks,  only  to  be 
seized  by  the  collar. 

“If  ever  you  grin  at  me  again  I’ll 
thrash  you  ;  you  see  if  I  won’t,”  said 
Muggins  major,  by  way  of  returning 
thanks  for  benefits  received.  “  It  isn’t 
likely,”  he  continued,  “  that  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  catch  the  ‘giant’  after  all  the 
row  you’ve  made,”  quite  ignoring'  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  bellowing  like  a 
bull,  while  his  long- su dering  brother 
had  scarcely  uttered  a  dozen  words. 

Once  more  Muggins  major  stepped 
back  to  make  a  cast.  Swish  !  Once 
more  the  dies  were  entangled  in  the 
hazel-bush. 

“Why  don’t  you  take  two  joints  od' 
the  rod,  and  go  nearer  1  ’  said  Muggins 
minor. 

“You  teach  your  grandmother  to  suck 
eggs,”  was  the  surly  rejoinder. 

He  did  not  jerk  the  line  this  time. 
He  pulled  it  steadily,  standing  at  the 
extreme  brink  of  the  brook.  The  hooks 
had  caught  upon  a  well-grown  bough. 
The  tackle  was  strong  Muggins 
major  hauled  away,  and  bent  the  bough 
down  until  he  could  almost  reach  it 
with  his  left  hand.  “  Three  more  inches,” 
he  thought,  leaning  over  the  brook,  and 
tugging  away  with  his  right  hand 
“  Two  more  inches.  An  inch.”  Splash ! 
Muggins  major  had  disappeared  in 
the  brook.  The  last  inch  did  it.  Little 
things,  as  usual ! 

The  flies  were  bobbing  about  in  the 


top  of  the  hazel-bush.  The  “speckled 
giant”  had  escaped  to  its  lair  among  the 
hazel-roots.  If  it  were  not  exploding 
|  with  laughter,  it  ought  to  have  been. 

Muggins  major  scrambled  out  of  the 
pool,  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  blowing 
i  like  a  porpoise. 

“This  is  your  fault,  you  stupid  young 
dolt !  ”  he  spluttered,  addressing  his 
brother.  “  I’ll  let  you  have  it  hot  when 
I  catch  you,  see  if  I  won’t.  It’s  no  good 
your  running  away,  you’ll  only  get  it 
all  the  hotter.  Come  back  !  Do  you 
j  hear  1 ” 

If  Muggins  minor  heard  he  did  not 
|  heed.  He  cast  one  frightened  glance 
behind  him,  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could 
put  his  legs  to  the  ground.  Now,  he 
was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  his  bully¬ 
ing  brother,  and  the  latter  knew  it.  It 
struck  him  as  being  very  unlike  his 
general  behaviour,  and  he  instinctively 
turned  round. 

“  So  I  ha’  copped  you  at  last,  have 
I  ?  You  stir  a  step,  and  I  looses  the 
!  dog.” 

The  speaker  was  Fanner  Headlands, 
who  was  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
brindled  bulldogs.  Muggins  major’s 
face  turned  <of  an  ashen  hue.  His  teeth 
chattered.  His  legs  trembled. 

“  So  you’ve  come  a-trespassing  again, 
have  you  1  ”  continued  the  farmer. 
“  Come  along  o’  me  to  the  Doctor.  I 
promised  him  as  I’d  take  the  next  I 
caught  to  him.  Look  sharp,  or  you’ll 
catch  cold.  A  pretty  picture  you  be, 
surely  !  ” 

“Please  don’t  take  me  to  the  Doctor,” 
pleaded  Muggins.  “  I’ll  never  trespass 
again  if  you  will  let  me  off  this  time.” 

Here  the  farmer  saw  the  rod  and 
line. 

‘  Humph  !  That  yours  ?  My  son 
Tom  wants  a  fishing-rod.  Give  him 
that,  and  I’ll  let  you  off.” 

“  I  will,  I  will,”  said  Muggins,  eagerly. 

“Be  off.  then,”  rejoined  the  farmer. 

Muggins  major  did  not  wait  to  be 
told  twice.  In  ten  minutes  he  was  at 
the  Abbey,  trying  to  sneak  up  to  his 
study  without  being  seen.  He  wished 
to  escape  the  chaff  that  he  supposed 
to  be  awaiting  him.  He  failed,  utterly. 
Muggins  minor  had  spread  the  news  of 
his  brother’s  capture  far  and  wide. 
Every  member  of  the  “  speckled  giant” 
Committee  was  awaiting  the  drenched 
and  discomfited  angler  Half  the 
school  met  him  in  the  corridor.  Joe 
Sapington  struck  up  “See  the  Con¬ 
quering  Hero  comes,”  on  his  concertina. 
To  this  inspiriting  air  they  marched 


the  half  drowned  Muggins  to  his  study, 
where  the  roasting  commenced. 

“  The  ‘  giant  ’  was  too  strong  for  you, 
eh,  Mug?”  said  Jack  Arundel;  “pulled 
you  into  the  brook,  and  hooked  it  with 
the  tackle.” 

“  Where’s  your  guinea  rod  1  ”  asked 
Funibois.  “Have  you  lent  it  to  the 
‘  giant,’  to  catch  minnows  with  ?  ” 

“  Sure,  now,  he  hasn’t  brought  back 
the  creel,”  said  Tim  O’Callaghan.  “  Did 
yez  lave  it  in  the  coppice 't  ” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Funibois.  “The 
‘  giant  ’  was  too  heavy  to  carry,  and  he 
has  come  back  for  assistance.” 

“  No,”  said  Jack.  “  The  farmer  took 
the  creel,  the  rod  and  line,  and  the 
‘  giant  ’  —  all  that  was  worth  having, 
and  let  poor  Mug  go.  He’s  of  no  value 
whatever.” 

“  Who  scratched  your  face  ?  ”  asked 
Funibois.  “It  isn’t  as  handsome  as  it 
was,  Mug.  There’s  a  bit  of  feather  in 
the  blood  on  your  ear.  Tell  you  what, 
fellows.  Mug  caught  himself,  and 
didn’t  think  he  was  worth  keeping,  so 
chucked  himself  back  into  the  water. 
That’s  how  he  got  so  wet.” 

“  Get  out,”  cried  Muggins,  savagely, 
“  get  out ;  I  want  to  change  my 
clothes.” 

“It’ll  be  your  turn  again  next  week,” 
said  Jack;  “the  ‘speckled  giant’  will 
be  waiting  for  you.  It  must  be  as  good 
as  a  play  to  him.  You  tickled  him  im¬ 
mensely,  I  know.  Ralph,  you  are  not 
in  it  at  tickling  trout.” 

Poor  Muggins  !  He  wished  the 
“speckled  giant”  had  never  been 
spawned. 

-x-  *  *  * 

About  an  hour  after  Muggins  major’s 
hurried  departure  from  the  coppice  an 
old  gentleman  wearing  silver-rimmed 
spectacles  entered  it  and  walked  slowly 
down  the  brookside,  peering  into  all 
the  holes.  When  he  reached  the  pool 
inhabited  by  the  “  giant  ”  he  stopped. 

“  This  be  the  place,”  he  muttered. 
“  Grass  trodden  down.  Ah  !  There  be 
the  salmon  flies.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  He  ! 
he  !  he  !  Caught  up  in  a  nut-bush.  I 
must  have  ’em  ;  worth  five  shillings. 
Likely  hole — very  likely  hole.  Ten 
pounds  ?  Ten  fiddlesticks  !  Might  be 
three  or  four.  What’s  that  1  Bless  my 
spectacles,  there  he  is  !  A  trout,  sure 
enough.  Four  pound,  if  lie’s  an  ounce. 
Wait  there  till  to-morrow,  my  beauty  ! 
Wait  there  till  to-morrow.” 

The  “  speckled  giant  ”  stayed.  It 
could  not  get  over  the  shallow. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BOY  LIFE  AFLOAT. 

III.— THE  DESERTER. 


Boys  who  are  thinking  of  joining  the 
Royal  Navy  should  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject  well  from  every  aspect  before  finally 
making  up  their  minds,  for  when  they  once 
.“  take  on”  it  means  ten  years  of  it,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not. 

Not  to  put  too  tine  a  point  upon  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  youth  who  enters  the  Royal  Navy 
as  a  hoy  consents,  in  consideration  of  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  to  be  received,  to  give  up 
his  own  will  entirely  for  the  space  of  ten 
years  from  the  time  he  is  eighteen. 


Of  course  the  duties  to  be  performed  are 
not  very  hard,  the  pay  is  fair,  and  the  food 
decent,  but  where  the  pinch  is  felt  by  so 
many  is  with  regard  to  the  necessary  restric¬ 
tions  for  enjoying  leave  ashore. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  leave 
granted,  for  a  man  or  boy  in  the  first  class 
for  conduct  is  what  is  termed  a  “special 
leave  man,”  and  is  allowed  to  go  on  shore 
whenever  the  duties  of  the  service  do  not 
require  his  presence  on  board. 

It  is,  as  we  said  before,  the  restrictions 


placed  upon  it,  that  is  to  say,  that  if  a  man 
is  given  twenty-four  hours’  leave  of  absence, 
he  must  report  himself  on  board  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  that  time  or  he  will  be  punished, 
and  there  are  some  men  who,  if  they  were 
granted  twelve  months’  leave,  would  always 
require  another  two  or  three  days. 

We  remember  an  instance  where  a  young 
fellow  obtained  leave  from  his  ship,  which 
was  lying  at  Portsmouth,  from  Saturday  to 
Monday,  in  order  to  run  up  to  London  to 
see  his  relations. 
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On  his  arrival  he  found  that  a  birthday 
party  was  to  take  place  on  the  Monday  I 
evening,  and  he  broke  his  leave  in  order  to  [ 
attend  it.  Then,  acting-on  that  foolish  and  j 
fatal  proverb,  “  that  one  may  as  well  be  | 
hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb,”  he  stayed  j 
day  after  day  until  he  arrived  at  the  ninth  I 
day. 

A  man  who  is  absent  without  leave  for  [ 
ten  days  may  be  treated  and  punished  as  a  I 
deserter,  and  he,  knowing  this,  was  desirous  | 
of  getting  on  board  before  the  time  had  ex¬ 
pired,  but,  weak  in  resolution,  he  left  his 
return  until  the  last  train,  which  he  missed.  J 

Things  were  now  becoming  serious,  and  j 
bitterly  did  the  silly  young  fellow  regret  his 
indiscretion.  The  next  day  his  description 
would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
and  he  could  be  apprehended  and  carried  on 
board  his  ship  a  prisoner.  Fortunately  for 
him,  however,  a  friend  of  his  was  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  railway  officials,  and,  of 
course  as  a  great  favour,  he  was  permitted 
to  ride  down  to  Portsmouth  in  a  luggage 
train. 


He  arrived  there  early  in  the  morning, 
and  while  going  towards  his  ship  was 
actually  chased  by  the  police,  from  whom  ' 
he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and 
arrived  safely  on  board. 

This  little  freak  cost  him  forty  days’  pay 
and  caused  him  to  be  reduced  to  the  second 
class  for  conduct,  and  had  he  not  been  a 
decent  man  and  a  favourite  with  the  officers 
his  punishment  might  have  been  much 
more  severe. 

The  penalty  for  desertion,  that  is  to  say,  i 
for  quitting  the  Royal  Navy  when  you  have 
once  joined,  before  the  expiration  of  your 
time,  is  three  months’  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  and  reduction  to  second  class 
for  conduct,  accompanied  by  certain  fines, 
payments,  etc.,  for  which  the  prisoner  is 
mulcted. 

Many  youngsters  like  the  navy  very  well 
during  the  period  they  are  in  the  training- 
ship,  and  then  take  a  distaste  to  it,  or  even 
after  serving  one  commission  or  term  they 
sometimes  take  a  disgust  to  the  service  in 
their  next  ship,  for  we  need  scarcely  say 


that  officers  differ,  and  it  depends  upon 
them  to  a  great  extent  what  sort  of  a  life 
the  seamen  lead. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  only 
chance  for  a  man  is  to  endeavour  and  obtain 
permission  to  purchase  his  discharge.  It  is 
considered  a  favour,  and  when  granted  costs 
£12. 

If  a  man  has  not  got  the  money,  or  can¬ 
not  obtain  the  concession,  he  must  either 
grin  and  bear  it — which  the  good  men  do — 
or  else  desert,  which  line  of  conduct  is  only 
adopted  by  the  thoroughly  reckless  and 
depraved. 

For  a  man  who  deserts  can  never  go  home 
again  in  safety,  and  must  always  slink  past 
a  constable  or  a  police  station,  and  of  course 
all,  or  nearly  all,  honourable  employment 
is  closed  against  him. 

So,  as  we  said  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  consider  well,  boys,  before  you 
enter  into  a  contract  which  may  terminate 
either  intentionally  or  by  accident  in  your 
being  punished  as  a  deserter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


yachting  sea-  | 
son  of  IS — had 
been  over  for 
sometime,  and 
cnearly  all  well-regulated  yachts  had  closed 
their  white  wings,  and,  getting  under  cover 
of  a  coat  of  deck-varnish,  had  gone  into 
winter  quarters  on  the  sand  of  various  snug 
creeks  round  about  the  coast,  when  we 
undertook  the  little  trip  I  am  about  to 
relate. 

The  weather  had  set  in  extremely  cold 
for  some  time  previously,  strong  winds 
alternating  with  dense,  damp  fogs,  and  the 
equinoctial  gales  had  lengthened  their  stay 
pretty  considerably,  causing  a  larger  amount 
of  damage  at  sea  to  be  reported  through 
“Lloyds”  than  usually  occurs  during  that 
period. 

We  were  at  home  one  evening,  seated 
round  a  blazing  fire  which  the  cold  winds 
had  made  most  acceptable,  watching  the 
firelight  throw  the  shadows  across  the  room, 
and  chatting  about  one  thing  and  another 
while  waiting  for  tea. 

‘  ‘  How  strong  the  wind  is  to-night  !  ”  said 
my  mother,  as  a  gust  swept  round  the 
house.  “I  am  afraid  we  shall  hear  of 
•some  more  wrecks.* 


“Yes,  it’s  blowing  half  a  gale,”  I  re-  j 
marked.  “  By-the-b.ve,  father,  have  you 
seen  your  White  Elephant  lately  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  said  he,  looking  up  from  the 
paper  he  was  reading.  “  I  went  down  and 
had  a  peep  at  her  three  days  ago,  and  am 
sorry  to  say  she  was  getting  a  bit  scratched. 
The  keeper  wished  me  to  remove  her  soon.” 

“Well,  you  cannot  do  so  during  this 
gale,”  observed  mother.  “  But  tea  is  ready, 
so  draw  up.” 

For  the  benefit  of  the  proverbially  “gentle 
reader,”  I  may  as  well  explain  that  the 
White  Elephant  alluded  to  was  nothing- 
more  than  a  small  open  lugsail  boat  my 
father  had  brought  up  from  Deal  during 
the  fine  summer  weather,  and  in  which  he 
had  intended  to  return,  but  business  had  [ 
prevented  him  carrying  out  his  plans  at  the 
time,  and  he  had  therefore  left  her  in  care 
of  a  man  who  had  charge  of  one  of  the  j 
landing-stages  just  above  London  Bridge  ; 
but,  what  with  the  trouble  of  continually 
having  to  see  if  she  was  safe,  and  having  to 
answer  frequent  letters  from  her  owner,  we 
had  gradually  got  to  regard  her  in  the  same 
light  as  that  animal  which  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  more  bother  than  use. 

“Come  to  tea,”  said  mother,  putting  a 


i  chair  for  my  father  at  the  table  ;  “  and, 
Jack,  you  cut  into  that  cake,  ami  help 
round.” 

We  had  barely  settled  down,  when 
the  maid  came  in  to  say  that  a  sailor¬ 
looking  man  had  called  and  ..islied  to 
1  see  one  of  us. 

‘  I  expect  it’s  that  wretched  Conser¬ 
vancy  man  from  the  landing-stage  !  ” 
said  father,  turning  to  me.  “  I  won¬ 
der  what  he  wants  now.  ” 

“  Oh,  I  guess  he  has  come  to  say  she 
i  has  broken  adrift,  or  has  got  smashed, 

or  something-  pleasant,”  I  replied. 

“  We’ll  ask  him  in,”  said  my  father 
.  rising  from  the  table. 

He  soon  returned,  saying  it  was  the 
;  man,  who  had  called  to  give  up  charge 
!  of  the  boat. 

“  What  arrangement  can  be  made  ?  ” 
I  asked.  “  I  think  we  had;  better  go 
down  together  in  her  to-morrow,  if  he 
will  look  after  her  until  then.  I’ll  just 
ask  him.” 

“The  fact  is,  guv’nor,  I've  had  no 
end  of  bother  with  her.  I  were  up  the 
greater  part  o’  tew  nights  along  o’  she 
getting  foul  o’  some  barges,  and  1  won’t 
be  responsible  for  her  no  longer  ;  and 
if  you  leave  her  there  she'll  most 
likelies  get  smoshed  up,”  said  he,  in 
a  kind  of  drawl. 

Well,  after  a  little  further  conversation  it 
was  agreed  that  he  should  look  after  her 
that  night,  and  we  were  to  take  her  away 
on  the  following  day.  And  so,  after  a  glass 
of  something  stronger  than  soda  water,  he 
left  us  to  finish  tea  and  make  the  few 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  trip. 

“  You  surely  will  not  go  while  this  wind 
lasts  ?  ”  said  mother. 

We  all  agreed  that  it  was  not  the  sort  of 
weather  for  a  holiday  cruise,  but  my  father 
and  I  thought  it  better  to  start  at  once  and 
get  it  over. 

So  the  following  morning  found  us  ready 
with  our  oilskins  and  a  couple  of  bags  con¬ 
taining  some  bread-and-cheese  and  biscuits, 
etc.,  and,  as  we  could  not  tell  how  long  we 
might  be  away,  and  had  no  stove  or  any 
means  of  lighting  a  fire  on  the  boat  to  make 
tea  or  coffee,  we  had  to  content  ourselves 
with  a  stone  bottle  of  beer  in  the  way  of 
liquid  refreshment  for  the  inner  man. 

The  morning  was  not  a  cheerful  one  for  a 
start  by  any  means  ;  the  wind  was  still 
bldwing  strong  from  the  W. S. W. ,  and  a 
drenching,  heavy  rain  was  falling  as  we 
left  home,  I  to  go  down  to  the  boat  and  get 
her  ready  during  the  time  my  father  trans- 
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acted  some  business  lie  liad  to  attend  to  in 
the  City. 

I  arrived  at  the  landing-stage  about 
eleven  o’clock,  and  found  the  boat  safe, 
and  immediately  commenced  getting  her 
masts  and  gear  on  hoard. 

I  raised  the  mainmast  into  place  and 
stepped  it  securely,  the 
rain  running  in  a  stream 
down  the  arms  of  my  oil¬ 
skin  during  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  time  the 
mizen  was  in  place  and 
the  sails  ready  several 
watermen  had  been  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
unusual  sight  of  a  Deal 
lugger  up  the  Thames,  as, 
with  her  straight  sides 
and  double  lugsails,  she 
formed  a  great  contrast 
to  the  usual  run  of  the 
Thames  wherries. 

One  of  them  asked 
where  we  were  bound  for 
as  he  handed  me  in  the 
oars,  and  on  being  told 
that  Deal  was  our  desired 
haven,  he  began  to  throw 
cold  water  on  the  trip, 
and  remarked  that  -  it 
was  going  to  blow  harder 
before  it  was  over,  and 
hoped  we  had  life-pre¬ 
servers  with  us,  and  made 
other  consoling  remarks 
about  our  arriving,  at  our 
destination  bottom  up¬ 
wards  ;  but  I  knew  that, 
although  very  small,  she 
was  a  good  sea-boat,  so 
continued  getting  the 
things  aboard,  including 
a  small  kedge-anchor  and 
a  bass  warp,  of  about 
forty  fathoms,  that  turned 
out  very  serviceable;  but 
of  that  later  on. 

I  then  baled  her  out 
and  waited  for  father, 
who  did  not  arrive  until 
about  t  wo  o’clock.  I  took 
shelter  in  the  meanwhile 
in  the  stage  -  keeper’s 
cabin,  which  was  cosy 
certainly,  if  not  other¬ 
wise  agreeable.  It  had 
a  bright  fire  burning  in 
the  cooking-stove  in  one 
corner,  and  seven  Thames 
watermen  were  crowded 
in,  drying  themselves  as 
best  they  could,  a  strong 
smell  of  fried  onions  and 
tobacco  smoke  pervading 
the  atmosphere,  and 
making  it  difficult,  to  see 
across  the  little  apart¬ 
ment  of  six  feet  square. 

Presently  father  turned 
up,  so  we. got  aboard,  let 
go  our  painter,  and,  pusli- 
ingclearof  several  barges, 
eventually  got  out  into 
the  stream. 

Having  made  a  rather 
late  start,  the  tide  had 
swung  well  down,  so  the 
Pool  was  very  crowded  with  barges,  and 
outward-bound  vessels  being  on  the  move, 
and  as  the  wind  was  right  ahead,  and  had 
also  dropped  slightly,  we  decided  to  pull 
for  a  time. 

Gentle  reader,  have  you  ever  pulled  far 
in  a  heavy-built  boat  with  your  oilskins  on  ? 
If  you  have  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  that  the  exercise  forms  a  capital 
substitute  for  a  Turkish  bath. 

When  well  clear  of  the  Pool,  and  in  more 
open  water,  we  hoisted  our  lugsails  and 


thickened,  and  we  were  almost  stationary, 
as  the  tide  had  ebbed  out  and  had  com¬ 
menced  making  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
river. 

bflere  was  a  lively  state  of  things  !  We 
had  reckoned  on  making  Gravesend  that 
j  night,  instead  of  which,  here  we  were,. 


about  eight  miles  away  with  a  fair  wind,, 
or  nearly  twenty -four  to  sail  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  head  one,  and  the  flood-tide,  making 
up,  would  soon  stop  our  progress. 

The  idea  of  dropping  our  kedgs  over-, 
board  and  sitting  in  an  open  boat  for  the 
rest  of  the  flood-tide  in  a  dense  fog  did  not 
strike  either  of  us  as  being  the  height  of 
comfort,  so  a  council  was  called,  and  all 
hands  agreed  to  try  to  reach  the  other  side 
of  the  river. 

In  the  thick  fog  it  was  an  uncertain 
ojreration,  as  we  had  no  compass,  and 
might  row  round  and  round  in  a  circle ; 
but  Avhen  once  across  we  could  pull  down 
in  the  slack  water  to  Greenhithe,  where  we 
had  some  friends,  who  would  accommodate 
us  for  the  night. 

So  after  a  biscuit  and  glass  each  from  the 
stone  bottle  we  lowered  the  masts,  and,, 
getting  the  oars  out,  we  put  her  as  straight 
across  as  we  could  judge,  and  then  pulled. 

We  soon  felt  the  flood-tide  was  drifting 
us  up  again,  but,  after  a  struggle,  pulled 
through  it  into  the  slack  water  on  the  other 
side,  where  we  had  another  rest — glad  to 
have  got  across  so  easily. 

Three  miles  more  still  lay  between  us 
and  the  Causeway  at  Greenhithe,  so  we 
once  more  buckled  to  it,  and,  keeping  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  shore  to  guide  us 
through  the  fog,  we  slowly  forged  ahead 
over  the  tide,  now  running  up  stream  with 
considerable  strength. 

I  fancy  I  hear  some  one  laugh  at  the  idea, 
and  saying  a  pull  of  three  miles  is  simply 
nothing,  but  allow  me  to  remind  you  we 
were  not  in  an  outrigged  skiff. 

Our  craft,  although  sixteen  feet  long,  had 
nearly  six-feet  beam,  was  heavily  built,  and 
had  over  a  ton  of  shingle  off  the  beach  as. 
ballast  in  her,  besides  heavy  riding  gear, 
etc.  So  you  must  not  be  surprised  when  I 
i  say  that,  on  finally  arriving  at  Greenhithe, 
we  both  felt  as  if  we  had  been  in  Turkish 
hath  No.  2. 

It  was  just  eleven  o’clock  as  we  made  her 
I.  fast  to  the  Causeway,  and,  taking  our  bags, 

1  etc.,  walked  over  to  our  friend’s  house  just 
in  time  for  a  hot  supper,  which  I  think  we 
both  did  justice  to,  and  after  a  good  long 
chat  we  turned  in  for  the  night,  thoroughly 
sleepy. 

The  fog  had  cleared  off,  and  a  very  heavy 
gale  was  blowing  when  we  awoke  the  next 


A  Welcome  Relief. 


tically  not  under  the  command  of  the  tiller, 
and,  in  a  river  with  strong  tide  and  plenty 
of  steamers  knocking  about,  as  in  the 
Thames,  one  has  to  be  quick  over  the  job. 

As  the  day  began  to  draw  in  the  rain 
ceased,  and  enabled  me  to  bale  her  out  dry. 
About  5.30  it  was  quite  dark,  but  we  both 
knew  the  road  well,  so  that  did  not  matter, 
and  kept  tacking  down  ;  but  we  were  not 
prepared  for  a  thick  fog  that  settled  down 
later  on  when  close  to  Erith. 

The  wind  then  gradually  left  us,  the  fog- 


tacked  down.  A  Deal  lugger  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  use  in  narrow  waters,  as  she  is 
fitted  with  what  are  technically  known  as 
“dipping  lugsails.”  Now  these  have  to  be 
lowered  down  and  dipped  round  the  mast 
every  fresh  tack,  and,  of  course,  during  the 
time  occupied  in  doing  so  the  boat  is  prac¬ 
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morning,  and  we  felt  extremely  glad  we  had 
been  in  such  snug  quarters  instead  of  being- 
exposed  all  night  to  it,  as  we  might  have 
been. 

The  old  waterman’s  prediction  had  come 
true  about  the  wind  increasing. 

After  breakfast  we  went  to  see  if  our 
frigate  was  secure,  and  soon  found  there 
was  no  chance  of  getting  away  that  day, 
— this  was  very  certain.  It  was  blowing  a 


heavy  gale  from  the  south-west,  and  the 
river  looked  very  wild  indeed  through  the 
drenching  rain,  that  seemed  to  fall  in 
sheets,  and  the  spray  showed  up  white 
against  the  dark  clouds  as  the  waves  broke 
on  the  opposite  point. 

We  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
watching  the  scene  under  the  shelter  of  the 
pier-house.  All  traffic  seemed  stopped,  only 
two  large  ocean-going  steamers  passed  that 


day,  and  several  boats  at  anchor  close  to 
the  shore  were  swamped  at  their  moorings 
and  sank. 

We  laid  our  kedge  out  astern  to  keep  her 
oft  the  Causeway,  and  her  high  sides  and 
occasional  baling  prevented  her  filling  up. 

And  so  the  day  passed,  and  we  had  to 
console  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  getting 
away  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  morrow. 

(To  be  continued .) 


THE  MEDALS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 


.4  fter  Maida  came  a  pause  until  1808, 
X A.  when  the  Peninsula  War  began.  To 
support  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  patriots 
against  the  French,  who,  with  Joseph  Bo¬ 
naparte  as  King  of  Spain,  were  aiming  at 
the  conquest  of  the  Peninsula,  the  British 
army  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  at 
Frejus,  in  Mondego  Bay,  early  in  August, 
and  on  the  17th  fought  the  battle  of  Roleia, 
in  which  they  defeated  Laborde.  Roleia  is  an 
unique  instance  of  a  printer’s  error  giving  a 
battle  a  name  ;  the  town’s  name  is  Rolifa, 
but  this  was  misread  Roleia,  and  as  the 
“  Gazette  ”  had  given  the  word  currency  it 
was  not  thought  worth  while  to  alter  it,  so 
that  Roleia  it  remains  to  this  day.  It  was 
the  first  victory  in  the  Peninsula  and  its 
omen  was  not  illusory. 

On  the  20th  of  August  Wellesley  was  at 
Vimiera  and  Marshal  Junot  advanced  to 
meet  him.  The  attack  was  fierce  and  for¬ 
midable,  but  the  cool  defence  was  irresisti¬ 
ble,  and  Junot  fled,  leaving  six  of  his  guns 
behind.  Then  he  returned  to  the  attack  to 
recapture  his  guns,  but  all  he  did  was  in 
vain,  and  he  lost  nearly  two  thousand  men, 
with  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty -three 
ammunition  waggons,  with  powder,  shells, 
stores  of  all  description,  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  rounds  of  musket  ammunition.  The 
next  day  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  landed  and 
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III.— THE  PENINSULA  MEDAL. 

superseded  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  on 
the  30th  of  August  the  Convention  of  Cin- 
tra  was  signed,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
French  cleared  out  of  Portugal.  And  so 
ended  the  ti  rst  phase  of  the  Peninsula  War. 

A  gold  medal  was  granted  to  the  officers 
for  Roleia  and  Vimiera  combined,  in  which 
Britannia,  in  the  neatest  of  helmets,  sits  on 
a  shadowy  sphere,  and  bears  a  laurel  quoit 
in  one  hand  and  a  clumsy  palm  branch  in 
the  other,  with  a  pensive  British  lion  on  her 
right,  and  a  union  shield,  with  the  crosses 
wrong,  on  her  left.  On  the  reverse  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  laurel  wreath,  with  the  name  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  in  bold  letters  in  the  centre.  Taken  on 
the  whole  it  is  a  very  graceful  piece  of  work 
though  so  poor  in  detail.  The  same  medal, 
engraved,  of  course,  with  a  different  name, 
was  used  for  all  the  subsequent  victories, 
and  was  granted  to  the  chief  officers  present 
in  the  engagement,  so  that  we  need  not 
again  mention  it.  The  name  and  rank  of 
the  officer  were  engraved  round  the  edge. 

In  October  hostilities  recommenced,  and 
then  followed  Sir  John  Moore’s  campaign, 
for  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  our 
last  volume.  The  clasps  granted  were  for 
Sahagun,  on  December  26th,  1808,  Bene- 
vente,  on  the  28th,  and  Corunna,  on  the 
16th  of  January,  1809. 

The  next  clasp  on  the  War  Medal  was 
won  in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  30th  of 
January,  1809,  an  expedition  under  General 
Beckwith  invaded  Martinique,  then  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  French,  and  the  next  day  the 
Royal  Fusiliers  and  the  light  companies  of 
the  brigade  drove  the  enemy  from  Morne 
Brun  to  the  heights  of  Surirey,  where  the 
decisive  battle  was  fought,  followed  by  the 
siege  of  Fort  Bourbon,  and  the  surrender  of 
the  garrison  on  the  24th  of  February. 

In  April  the  third  act  of  the  Peninsula  i 
drama  began  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  land¬ 
ing  at  Lisbon  with  another  British  army,  j 
On  the  12th  of  May  he  crossed  the  Douro 
and  captured  Oporto.  The  Douro  is  a  deep, 
rapid  river,  more  than  three  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  there  were  ten  thousand  French 
on  the  opposite  shore.  Colonel  Waters, 
helped  by  a  Portuguese  barber  and  the  Prior 
of  Amarante,  crossed  the  stream,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  three  large  barges.  An  officer 
and  twenty-five  men  of  the  Buffs  then 
manned  one  of  the  barges,  and,  unperceived, 
took  post  in  an  unfinished  building  on  the 
river  bank.  A  second  and  a  third  boat  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  as  the  third  boatload  disem¬ 
barked  the  French  discovered  that  their 
enemy  was  in  the  midst  of  them.  Then 
began  a  desperate  battle  in  the  unfinished 
building.  The  Buffs  were  reinforced  by 
other  troops  from  across  the  stream,  and 
Pnally  the  French  were  driven  from  the  city. 
So  complete  had  been  their  surprise  that 
Sir  Arthur  actually  sat  down  to  Marshal 
Soult’s  dinner ! 


On  the  27th  of  July  came  the  battle  of 
Talavera.  There  King  Joseph  commanded 
the  French  troops  in  person,  and  for  de¬ 
feating  him  Wellesley  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  and  henceforth  is  known  as  Well¬ 
ington.  It  was  a  long  battle  against  great 
odds,  lasting  over  two  days,  and  costing 
many  lives.  The  odds,  indeed,  were  more 
than  two  to  one,  and  the  French,  who 
j  fought  desperately,  lost  nearly  ten  thousand 
men,  the  grand  attack  made  by  Marshal 
Victor  on  the  second  day  being  especially 
fatal  to  their  arms.  It  was  during  the 
second  day’s  fight  that  the  armies  went  for 
water  to  the  small  stream  that  Hows  through 
a  part  of  the  battle-field.  The  men  began 
to  talk  to  each  other  across  the  stream,  and 
even  exchanged  canteens  and  wine-flasks. 
“  All  asperity  of  feeling  seemed  forgotten. 
To  a  stranger  they  would  have  appeared 
more  like  an  allied  force  than  men  hot  from 
a  ferocious  conflict,  and  only  gathering 
strength  and  energy  to  recommence  it  anew. 
But  a  still  nobler  rivalry  for  the  time 
existed  ;  the  interval  was  employed  in  car¬ 
rying  off  the  wounded,  who  lay  intermixed 
upon  the  hard-contested  field  ;  and  to  the 
honour  of  both  be  it  told  that  each  endea¬ 
voured  to  extricate  the  common  sufferers, 
and  remove  their  unfortunate  friends  and 
enemies  without  distinction.  Suddenly  the 
bugles  sounded,  the  drums  beat  to  arms ; 
many  of  the  rival  soldiery  shook  hands  and 
parted  with  expressions  of  mutual  esteem, 
and  in  ten  minutes  after  they  ivere  again  at 
|  the  bayonet’s  point.” 

For  the  next  clasp  of  the  twenty-eight  we 
'  must  again  cross  the  Atlantic  and  follow 
Sir  George  Beckwith  in  his  capture  of  Gua- 
daloupe,  the  only  island  then  remaining  to 
the  French  in  the  West  Indies,  and  which 
fell,  after  a  few  days’  fighting,  in  Januarv, 
1810. 

Then  we  can  return  to  Wellington’s  next 
battle  and  next  victory  at  Busaco,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  27th  of  that  year,  the  interval  in  the 
Peninsula  having  been  taken  up  by  many 
marchings  and  counter-marchings,  and  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  French  wherever  they  kept 
clear  of  the  British.  Marshal  Massena  had 
been  sent  by  Napoleon  “  to  drive  the 
English  leopards  into  the  sea,  and  plant  the 
eagles  on  the  fewer  of  Lisbon,”  and  pursu¬ 
ing  t  he  retreating  Wellington,  found  him  at 
bay  at  Busaco,  in  a  strong  position  on  a  hill¬ 
top,  and  lost  4,500  men  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
dislodge  him.  Next  day  the  whole  French 
army  were  seen  in  movement  in  an  attempt 
to  turn  the  British  flank,  and  Wellington 
retreating  left  Massena  to  discover  that, 
instead  of  driving  the  British  to  their  ships, 
he  had  been  lured  to  destruction  before  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  an  impregnable 
series  of  field  works  stretching  for  twenty- 
nine  miles  from  the  Tagus  to  the  sea. 

The  next  clasp  was  won  at  Barrosa, 
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fought  on  March  5th,  1811.  This  victory 
was  the  result  of  the  despatch  by  way  of 
Gibraltar  and  Algesiras  of  a  small  expedi¬ 
tion  under  General  Graham,  with  the  object 
of  relieving  Cadiz,  then  besieged  by  Mar¬ 
shal  Victor.  And  Victor,  notwithstanding 
the  apathy  of  Graham’s  allies,  was  routed 
with  a  loss  of  over  2,000  men,  including  two 
of  his  generals  among  the  prisoners. 

The  next  clasp  was  won  on  the  5th  of 
May  following  by  the  army  under  Welling¬ 
ton’s  immediate  command  on  the  hard- 
fought  field  of  Fuentesd’Onor,  and  the  next 
eleven  days  afterwards  at  the  deadly  fight 
of  Albuliera.  Let  those  who  wish  to  read 
of  these  battles  of  the  giants  turn  to  the 
vivid  pages  of  Sir  William  Napier’s  “  Penin¬ 
sula  War,”  a  classic  no  library  should  be 
without. 

For  the  next  clasp  we  have  to  seek  far¬ 
ther  away  than  for  any,  it  having  been 
granted  for  the  capture  of  Java  by  Sir 
Samuel  Auchmuty,  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  1811,  the  critical  struggle  having  taken 
place  in  the  lines  of  Fort  Cornelis.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Java  was  returned  to 
the  Dutch  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1814. 

Back  we  go  to  Spain  for  our  three  next 
clasps ;  one  for  that  terrible  affair  the 
storm  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  January,  1812  : 
one  for  the  still  more  fearful  assault  on 
Badajoz,  which  cost  us  5,000  men  ;  one  for 
the  great  battle  of  Salamanca,  on  the  22nd 
of  July,  in  which  Marshal  Marmont  was 
out-generalled  and  out-fought,  and  the  way 
to  Madrid  thrown  open  to  the  conquerors. 

For  the  next  clasp  we  have  again  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  where  the  Americans  had  de¬ 
clared  war  against  us  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1812.  As  they  had  leagued  with  the 
French  to  gain  their  independence,  so  now 


had  they  leagued  with  the  French  to  cap¬ 
ture  Canada.  But  their  invasion  of  Canada 
ended  in  disaster.  Under  General  Hull 
they  crossed  the  Detroit  River  on  the  12th 
of  August,  and  advanced  towards  Amherst- 
burg  ;  but  General  Brock,  with  two  regi¬ 
ments  of  regulars  and  a  body  of  Canadian 
militia,  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
compelled  Hull  to  retreat  to  F’ort,  Detroit, 
where,  after  some  sharp  fighting,  he  sur¬ 
rendered  with  his  entire  army. 

The  next  clasp  on  the  War  Medal  was 
won  at  Vittoria,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1813, 
where  King  Joseph  and  Marshal  Jourdan 
were  hopelessly  routed  with  a  loss  of  151 
guns,  hundreds  of  caissons,  countless  stores, 
five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
marshal’s  baton  and  the  king’s  carriage. 
The  next  was  won  in  the  series  of  battles  in 
the  Pyrenees,  where  Soult  struggled  so 
fiercely  to  keep  the  victorious  Wellington 
from  invading  the  sacred  soil  of  France. 
This  fighting  in  the  mountains  was  the 
most  picturesque  phase  of  the  Peninsula 
campaign.  The  Pyrenees  having  been 
pierced,  and  the  French  army  driven  into 
France,  the  British  waited  only  for  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  San  Sebastian  and  Pampeluna  to 
begin  their  advance  into  the  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try,  and  San  Sebastian  was  taken  at  great 
cost  on  the  31st  of  August. 

After  San  Sebastian  a  new  decoration 
was  bestowed  on  the  field  officers  of  the 
army.  So  many  medals  had  been  granted 
with  one  battle  apiece  on  them  that  it  be¬ 
came  inconvenient  to  wear  them ;  and  now, 
by  warrant  dated  October  7th,  1813,  it  was 
directed  that  one  medal  only  was  to  be 
worn,  that  for  the  second  and  third  events 
clasps  be  added  to  the  ribbon  ;  that  for  the 
fourth  event  a  gold  four-rayed  cross  he 


issued  with  the  name  of  a  battle  on  each 
arm  ;  and  that  for  every  battle  after  the 
fourth  a  clasp  to  be  worn  on  the  cross¬ 
ribbon  ;  this  gold  cross  is  the  shape  of  the 
Victoria  Cross,  it  has  a  lion  in  its  centre, 
and  it  is  suspended  from  the  ribbon  by  a 
laurel  wreath.  The  ribbon  for  the  gold 
medals  and  cross  is  the  same  as  that  adopted 
for  the  silver  medal  for  the  campaign. 

For  the  next  clasp  we  must  again  cross 
the  water,  where  the  Americans  had  again 
invaded  Canada,  with  the  same  result  as 
before.  At  Chateauguay,  on  the  26th  of 
October,  1S13,  General  Hampton,  who  led 
the  invaders,  was  fought  and  defeated  by 
the  Canadian  militia  ;  and  on  the  lltli  of 
November,  for  we  may  as  well  end  this 
miserable  business,  and  get  clear  of  these 
American  clasps,  there  was  a  battle  at 
Chrystler’s  Farm,  in  which  General  Boyd 
was  sent  back  with  heavy  loss. 

On  the  10th  of  November  Wellington  had 
won  the  great  fight  of  the  Passage  of  the 
Nivelle,  four  days  after  he  had  crossed  the 
Bidassoa  into  French  territory  ;  and  on  the 
13th  of  December  Hill’s  command  had  won 
the  Nive.  Then  followed  the  blockade  of 
Bayonne  ;  then  the  battle  of  Orthes,  on  the 
27th  of  February  ;  and  then,  on  the  10th  of 
April,  the  last  battle  of  the  war,  the  heavy 
defeat  of  Soult,  at  Toulouse. 

The  twenty-eight  clasps  of  the  first  war 
medal  are  thus  accounted  for :  one  was  won 
in  Egypt,  one  in  Italy,  one  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  two  in  the  West  Indies,  three 
in  North  America,  four  in  France,  and  six¬ 
teen  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  so  that  the 
record  tells  of  the  deeds  of  the  Briton  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PART  III. 


Vf  OW  if  we  take  one  of  the  plain  cards,  and 
i_M  with  a  lead  pencil  divide  it  into  three 
hundred  and  sixty  parts,  as  shown  at 
Fig.  7,  and  then  fill  up  the  spaces  with  the 
coloured  paper  in  the  proportion  and  order 
given  in  the  list,  on  spinning  the  top  the 


result  of  the  combination  ought  to  be  white, 
and  it  will  be  nearly  so,  but  owing  to  the 
impurity  of  the  colours  it  will  be  a  dirty 
white  or  very  light  grey. 

The  following  shows  some  few  of  the 
experiments  which  you  can  try  on  the  top 
with  only  three  cards — red,  yellow,  and 
blue  —  using  two  cards  in  combination 


at  a  time,  and  in  the  proportion  here 
marked : 


Red.  Yellow.  Blue. 


Parts —  2 


2 

3 

3 


1 


2  ...  -  =  Orange. 

2  ...  2  =  Green. 

-  ...  2  =  Violet. 

-  ...  1  =  Violet  red. 

1  ..  -  =  Red  orange. 

3  ...  1  =  Yellow  green. 

1  ...  3  =  Green  blue. 

-  ...  3  =  Blue  violet. 


This  short  list  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
{  you  how  to  use  the  plain  cards,  but  some 
very  pretty  effects  can  be  produced  by  cards 
!  cut  to  various  patterns. 

One  of  these  fancy  cards,  Fig.  8,  consists 


of  a  ground  (A)  of  any  colour,  with  a  cross 
(B)  of  any  contrasting  colour  dropped  oyer 
it.  The  result,  when  the  top  is  spun,  is, 
first  a  narrow  ring  of  one  colour,  then  a 
compound  resulting  from  the  combination 


I 


Fig.  9. 


of  the  two,  and  then  a  small  circle  of  colour 
formed  by  the  ground. 

A  heart-shaped  card  of  one  colour, 
dropped  over  a  circular  one  of  any  other,  as 
in  Fig.  9,  forms  a  beautifully-shaded  card, 
the  two  colours  gradually  blending  with 
each  other,  red  and  blue  or  red  and  white 
mixing  nicely  together. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PART  III. 

(Ao  much  for  sea  anemones  in  general. 
IO  Now  for  a  few  words  upon  those  spe¬ 
cies  which  inhabit  our  British  seas. 

These,  save  and  except  upon  the  south 
coast,  are  not  very  numerous,  and,  indeed, 
practically  speaking,  are  only  two  in  num  ■ 
her.  Both  of  these,  however,  are  tolerably 
plentiful,  and  one  of  them,  which  rejoices 
in  the  delightfully  short  and  simple  scien¬ 
tific  title  of  Actinia  mesembryanthemum, 
may  be  found  almost  anywhere,  provided 
that  there  be  but  a  rock  for  it  to  cling  to, 
and  a  chance  of  at  least  a  short  immersion 
as  often  as  the  tide  rises.  For  it  is  a  hardy 
creature,  this  Smooth  Anemone,  as  it  is 
popularly  called,  and  is  quite  contented 
with  a  half-hour’s  dip  twice  a  day.  Only  a 
few  hoirrs  before  writing  these  lines  I  found 
a  specimen  in  a  spot  where  it  could  hardly 
ever  be  under  wate*  at  all,  and  over  which 
the  waves  break  only  for  a  very  short  time 
at  every  tide.  It  is  really  amphibious, 
indeed,  not  after  the  fashion  of  Peter 
Simple’s  famous  “  hiptostamass,”  which 
“  couldn’t  live  on  land,  and  died  in  the 
water,”  but  inasmuch  as  it  really  seems  to 
care  very  little  whether  it  is  under  water  or 
not,  and  can  exist  for  hours  together  with 
equal  comfort  either  in  the  air  or  in  the 
depths  of  ocean.  Look  for  it  among  the 
weed-covered  rocks  below  high-water  mark, 
and  there  you  are  sure  to  find  it,  generally 
in  little  clusters  of  ten  or  twenty  specimens, 
but  sometimes  in  solitary  grandeur.  It 
will  not  look  much  like  a  living  creature, 
for  when  the  tide  retreats,  and  leaves  it_ 
high  and  dry,  it  tucks  away  all  its  arms 
inside  its  body,  and  patiently  waits  till  the 
water  rises  before  again  unfolding  them. 
But  take  it  home  and  put  it  in  the  aqua¬ 
rium,  and  then,  after  it  has  recovered  from 
the  fatigues  and  excitements  of  its  journey, 
it  will  extend  its  tiny  arms,  and  will  also 
put  forth  a  number  of  small  globular  organs 
of  a  vivid  blue,  which  look  like  so  many 
glass  beads,  and  form  a  kind  of  circlet 
round  the  base  of  the  tentacles.  Hence 
this  anemone  is  often  known  as  the  “  bead- 
let.” 

It  is  always  rather  variable  in  colour. 
Some  specimens  are  red,  and  some  are 
green,  and  some  are  orange,  and  some  are 
brown,  while  others  combine  these  different 
colours,  and  exhibit  brighter  stripes  upon  a 
dark  ground.  But  it  never  possesses  half 
the  beauty  of  that  really  brilliant  creature 
which  is  sometimes  known  as  Cereus  coria- 
cetis,  and  sometimes  as  Bunodes  crassicornis, 
and  which,  among  aquarium-keepers,  gene¬ 
rally  goes  by  the  contracted  title  of  “crass.” 

This  is  not  nearly  so  plentiful  a  species 
as  the  beadlet,  but  yet  it  is  far  from  un¬ 
common,  and  is  generally  to  be  found  where 
rocks  are  many,  and  where  sea-weed  is  in 
proportionate  abundance.  It  is  a  biggish 
creature  when  fully  grown,  often  six  or 
seven  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  so  gorgeous 
is  its  colouring  that  no  one  who  has  once 
seen  it  is  ever  likely  to  forget  it.  It  is  not 
an  easy  creature  to  describe,  however,  for  it 
is  so  very  variable  in  point  of  colour.  It 
may  be  brightest  scarlet,  or  it  may  be  rich 
crimson,  or  perhaps  brilliant  orange,  or 
delicate  lilac,  or  even  green  or  grey.  But 
it  is  always  very  beautiful,  and,  when  it 
can  be  induced  to  take  kindly  to  captivity, 
is  one  of  the  very  best  ornaments  that  can 
possibly  be  procured  for  the  aquarium. 

It  has  the  disadvantage,  however,  of 
being  very  delicate,  and  wiH  shuffle  off  its 
mortal  coil  upon  the  slightest  provocation — 
#r  even  upon  no  provocation  at  all.  Never 
attempt  to  remove  it  from  its  hold.  Smooth 
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Anemones  may  often  be  detached  with  very 
little  trouble,  but  such  liberties  taken  with 
the  “  crass  ”  will  certainly  be  resented,  and 
the  perverse  creature  will  die  just  to  show 
that  it  objects  to  being  meddled  with. 
Always  chip  off,  therefore,  the  fragment  of 
rock  upon  which  it  is  resting,  and  have  a 
jar  of  sea-water  at  hand  in  which  to  carry 
it  home.  If  you  pack  it  in  wet  seaweed,  as 
you  would  a  beadlet,  it  will  certainly  show 
its  disgust  by  pouring  out  volumes  of  frothy 
mucus,  if  it  does  not  actually  proceed  to 
extremes  and  die. 

”When  the  “crass”  is  not  fishing  for  prey, 
it  has  a  curious  habit  of  covering  its  body 
witli  sand  and  fragments  of  broken  shell, 
and  so  disguising  its  real  character  that 
only  a  very  practised  eye  would  be  likely  to 
detect  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Ternuh.—  1.  The  Boy’s  Own  Papek  has  always  been 
published  in  quarterly  volunies  for  the  Colonial 
and  foreign  markets,  but  there  is  no  demand  for  it 
in  that  form  in  England.  2.  Another  way  to  polish 
a  steel  chain  is  to  put  it  in  a  small  bottle  with 
some  silver-sand  and  water,  and  give  it  a  good 
shaking,  and  then  shake  it  up  in  some  hot  sawdust 
or  bran. 

Algiers.  —  When  the  British  and  Dutch,  under 
Lord  Exmouth  and  Van  de  Capellen,  bombarded 
Algiers,  over  1,200  Christian  slaves  were  released. 
Besides  this,  382,500  dollars  had  to  be  paid  by  the 
Dey  for  the  slaves  redeemed  by  Naples  and  Sicily, 
and  he  had  to  make  peace  with  Holland,  and  pay 
30,000  dollars  to  the  British  consul  in  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  loss  of  his  property,  besides  making  a 
public  apology 

W.  Hymn. — In  Dickens’s  “Dictionary  of  London,’ 
published  by  Macmillan  and  Co.,  price  one  shil¬ 
ling,  you  will  find  a  list  of  the  London  churches, 
giving  the  particular  hymn-book  used  at  each. 

Billygo at.— There  is  no  shop  where  model  yachts 
suitable  for  racing  can  be  bought.  The  boats  are 
all  made  to  order  by  professionals,  or  else  by  the 
owners.  You  might  get  a  secondhand  boat  by  ad¬ 
vertising  in  “The  Model  Yachtsman.’’  Get  a  copy 
of  it  by  enclosing  3Jd.  in  stamps  to  the  publisher, 
T.  Grassam,  High  Street,  Hull. 

Gustavus  Adolphus.— Yes,  Murat  died  on  13th 
October,  1815,  four  months  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

R.  T. — 1.  Id  the  “Rowing  Almanack,”  price  one 
shilling,  published  every  year  at  the  “Field” 
office,  you  have  a  complete  list  of  the  crews  that 
have  taken  part  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat 
Race  since  its  commencement.  2.  There  is  no 
record.  The  weights  of  the  crews  were  first  taken 
in  1841. 

The  Boor  Grocer.— “Je  le  tiens”  means  “I  hold 
it.”  It  is  the  motto  of  the  Audleys. 

M.  Jalland. — The.  “ merrie  monarch”  was  Charles II. 
The  “mirth”  of  Henry  vm.  was  not  his  conspi¬ 
cuous  feature. 


B.  A.  T.—  1.  The  person  who  has  your  bat  should  pay 
you  for  it.  2.  It  would  take  up  too  much  room  to 
answer  your  query  as  to  the  old  men  and  women, 
and  we  have  not  a  Par  to  spare  just  now. 

W.  V.— Any  bookseller  could  get  you  Gouffd's  bool: 
on  Confectionery. 

A  Subscriber. — The  costumes  in  our  plate  of  “The 
Death  of  Julius  Cfesar”  will  suit  the  time  of  your 
sacred  drama. 

T.  W.  B.— See  our  articles  on  “Dumbbells”  in  last 
volume. 

Christian. — If  you  are  to  read  Shakespeare  solely 
for  the  harm  you  can  get  from  it,  pray  leave  it 
alone.  There  is  no  book  in  this  world  you  cannot 
turn  to  evil  purposes  if  you  are  so  minded. 

Bonny  V. — Belle  Vue  is  simply  the  French  for  Fine 
Lookout,  or  Prospect — Vue  being  almost  English. 

Piscator. — The  only  way  is  to  advertise  in  such 
papers  as  the  “Field”  and  “Land  and  Water,”  or 
else  work  for  the  fi3hing-tackle  makers. 

J.  M.  Lees. — A  good  book  on  English  Coins  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Gill,  of  170,  Strand,  w.c. 

F.  J.  Bingham. — The  churches  of  the  different  deno¬ 
minations  are  all  classified  in  Kelly’s  Post  Office 
Directory,  and  all  are  open. 

Furrier.— It  is  always  better  to  learn  a  trade,  and 
look  forward  to  being  a  master,  than  to  begin  as  a 
clerk,  and  look  forward  to  be  merely  an  ill-paid 
book-keeping  machine  all  your  life.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  special  trade  you  mention,  but  it 
would  appear  to  offer  better  prospects  than  most. 

Heevar. — 1.  The  examinations  are  much  the  same. 
2.  The  pay  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Marine 
Artillery  is  5s.  7d.  per  day.  After  three  years’ 
service  it  becomes  6s.  lOd.  per  day.  3.  The  pay  of 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry  is 
5s.  3d.  per  day.  After  three  years’  service  it  becomes 
Cs.  6d.  4.  The  Artillery  is  the  favoured  corps. 
5.  In  the  subaltern  rank  about  a  third  of  the  time 
ashore ;  but  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  state  of 
polities. 

J.  W.  Lacroft. — 1.  “The  Willoughby  Captains”  was 
in  the  sixth  volume.  .  2.  There  is  a  mail  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  every  week.  Letters  take  under  six  weeks  to 
go. 

“  We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer.”— 1.  When 
you  beat  to  windward  your  sails  are  close-hauled 
—that  is  to  say,  the  sheets  are  shortened  in  as 
much  as  possible.  But  you  must  not  tighten  them 
in  too  much,  or  the  boat  will  be  blown  away  side¬ 
ways.  For  a  two-feet  cutter,  allow  each  of  the 
sails  to  make  an  angle  of  thirty  with  the  middle 
line  of  the  deck,  and  if  this  is  too  tight  or  too 
loose  alter  to  suit.  The  boat  “ tacks "  when  her 
head  falls  off  so  that  the  wind  strikes  her  on  the 
opposite  side  and  the  sails  swing  over. 

Science  and  Art. — 1.  The  best  maps— the  only 
trustworthy  maps— are  the  inch  Ordnance.  2.  See 
our  articles  on  Athletics. 

C.  H.  S.— Yes.  When  a  boy  joins  the  Britannia  he 
becomes  a  naval  cadet,  and  his  name  appears  in 
the  Navy  List.  Get  a  Navy  List — a  quarterly  one 
is  best— and  read  up  the  particulars.  The  cost  is 
three  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  the  publisher  is 
John  Murray,  of  Albemarle  Street. 

Jack  and  John.  —  1.  We  are  unacquainted  with  a 
town  as  being  the  oldest  in  the  world,  but  if  the 
most  recent  opinion  is  correct,  it  would  be  in 
Europe  and  not  in  Asia,  and  probably  in  Finland. 
2.  The  moon  is  the  symbol  of  Diana.  3.  No. 

Dirty  Collar. — 1.  A  serial  story  is  one  that  appears 
in  more  than  one  number  of  a  magazine.  2.  The 
letters  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  number  of 
pens.  There  are  hundreds  of  varieties.  3.  “Ama¬ 
teur  Work,”  price  sixpence  monthly,  of  Messrs. 
Ward,  Lock,  and  Co. 

C  H.  C.— Get  Captain  Noble’s  “Half-Hours  with  a 
Three -inch  Telescope,”  and  “  Astronomy  for  Ama¬ 
teurs,”  by  Westwood  Oliver,  published  by  LoDg- 
mans  and  Co. 

A.  Ccbitt.— 1.  A  boy  of  ten  should  be  at  the  least 
53i r i .  high  and  weigh  671b.  ;  at  eleven  lie  should  ha 
54iin.  high,  and  weigh  731b.  ;  at  twelve  he  should 
be”  564in.  high,  and  weigh  801b.  ;  at  thirteen  he 
should  be  58iin.  high,  and  weigh  831h.;  at  fourteen 
he  should  be“61in.  high,  and  weigh  981b.  ;  at  fifteen 
he  should  be  63Jim  high,  and  weigh  1101b.  ;  at  six¬ 
teen  he  should  lie  66|-in.  high,  and  weigh  1261b.;  at 
seventeen  he  should  be  68in.  high,  and  weigh 
1401b  ;  at  eighteen  he  should  be  68iin.  high,  and 
weigh  1461b. ;  at  nineteen  he  should  be  68-Jin.  high, 
and  weigh  1501b.;  and  at  twenty  he  should  be  69iD. 
high,  and  weigh  1521b.  After  twenty  he  ceases  to 
be  a  boy.  If  your  brothers  are  under  these  mea¬ 
surements  they  may  fairly  be  called  “undersized,” 
and,  instead  of  being  indignant  about  it,  they 
should  take  more  exercise,  eat  healthier  food,  and 
have  healthier  habits.  2.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
sleeping.  Sleeping  does  no  harm.  It  is  the  daw 
dling  about  doing  nothing  when  you  are  awake. 

S.  P  C.— Yes  ;  but  since  the  opening  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  the  United  States  through  trains  have  been 
accelerated.  So  the  time  is  gained,  you  see,  over 
the  old  record. 
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The  confusion  that  ensued  baffles  all  description.”— See  page  39. 
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CHAPTER  IV, — A  MYSTERIOUS  MONSTER. 

“It  was  seen  again  last  night,  com- 
X  rades.” 

“  What,  again  1  Who  saw  it  ?  ” 

“  Vasquez  ;  and  properly  scared  he  is 
—  he  hath  scarce  drawn  a  free  breath 
since.  He  was  standing  sentinel  yonder 
at  the  corner  of  the  wood,  when,  just 
about  midnight,  the  thing  came  gliding 
past  within  a  few  paces  of  him,  exactly 
as  Pedrillo  here  described  it— taller 
than  any  giant,  all  over  shaggy  black 
hair  from  head  to  foot,  and  with  two 
fiery  eyes,  burning  like  the  match  of  a 
gun  !  ” 

“  And  what  did  Vasquez  do  1  ” 

“Fired  straight  at  it,  and  the  bullet 
went  right  through  it  without  hurting 
it.  So  then  it  came  at  him,  lifting  up  a 
great  black  arm  as  long  as  the  bough  of 
a  tree  ;  but  just  then  some  of  his  com¬ 
rades,  who  had  heard  the  shot,  came 
running  up,  and  it  vanished  into  the 
thickets  !” 

So  talked  a  knot  of  Portuguese  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  barrack-square  of  their 
encampment  at  Calumbo,*  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Coanza,  just  opposite  the 
point  where  the  Quinzanga  poured  its 
thick-brown  stream  into  the  great 
river. 

The  encampment  was  of  the  ordinary 
African  type  —  a  group  of  long,  low 
sheds  ranged  in  a  hollow  square,  with 
walls  of  matting,  and  thatches  of  reeds 
or  dried  grass,  surrounded  by  a  high 
mud  wall,  over  which  peered  mena¬ 
cingly  four  or  live  small,  clumsy,  old- 
fashioned  guns,  the  wide  muzzles  of 
which  were  shaped  into  the  rude  like¬ 
ness  of  open-mouthed  serpents.  All 
around  it  the  bush  had  been  cut  away 
to  a  considerable  distance,  so  as  to  leave 
no  cover  for  an  assailing  enemy  ;  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  square  the  Hag  of 
Portugal  waved  jauntily  above  the 
large  hut  occupied  by  the  general  him¬ 
self — the  same  man  of  whose  skill  Pedro 
Gomez  had  spoken  so  slightingly  to  his 
master. 

The  d  ulness  of  garrison  life  at  this 
remote  outpost  had  just  been  broken 
by  a  very  startling  and  mysterious 
alarm.  For  several  nights  past  a  sha¬ 
dowy  monster  of  gigantic  height  and 
unearthly  aspect  had  prowled  along  the 
outer  line  of  sentries,  who  were  sta¬ 
tioned  around  the  clearing  outside  the 
entrenchment.  The  soldiers  believed 
this  hobgoblin  to  be  a  demon  raised 
against  them  by  the  magic  arts  of  the 
“black  heathens,”  and  such  was  the 
terror  excited  by  its  presence  that 
several  of  them  were  now  openly  de¬ 
claring  that  nothing  should  persuade 
them  to  mount  guard  outside  the  wall 
again  so  long  as  this  phantom  haunted 
the  spot,  for  they  had  rather  be  pun¬ 
ished  as  mutineers  than  risk  being 
devoured  or  carried  away  by  an  evil 
spirit. 

The  talk  and  excitement  were  at 
their  height,  when  suddenly  a  wild  cry 
of  amazement  and  horror  broke  from 
the  black,  impenetrable  forest  that  en¬ 
closed  as  if  in  a  frame  the  fort  and  its 
tiny  clearing.  Then  followed  a  distant 


*  This  once  important  station  is  now  a  mere  hand¬ 
ful  of  tumbledown  hovels,  half  buried  in  weeds  and 
briers.— D.  K. 


clamour  of  hoarse  voices,  succeeded 
by  a  dead,  ghostly  silence  ;  and  pre¬ 
sently  four  soldiers  were  seen  to  issue 
from  the  wood,  carrying  on  a  rude  litter 
of  intertwined  boughs  a  prostrate 
human  figure. 

The  rising  sun  shed  a  strong  light 
upon  the  motionless  form,  and  it  was 
soon  recognised  as  that  of  Joarn  Pujol, 
one  of  the  best  men  in  the  whole  garri¬ 
son,  stripped  A  the  skin,  and  bleeding 
from  a  fearful  wound  in  the  breast. 

“That’s  how  we  found  him  lying 
yonder  among  the  bushes,”  said  one  of 
the  bearers,  as  the  gloomy  procession 
came  up  to  the  gate.  “  He’s  not  dead 
yet,  but  he  can’t  live.” 

“  See,  he’s  opening  his  eyes  !  ”  cried  a 
soldier.  “Tell  us,  Joam,  who  was  it 
that  hurt  thee,  man  1  He  shall  pay  for 
it,  whoever  he  is.” 

The  dying  man  raised  his  heavy  eyes, 
already  glazed  with  the  film  of  ap¬ 
proaching  death,  uttered  in  a  gasping 
whisper  the  words,  “  0  demonico  ”  (the 
demon),  and  fell  back  dead. 

“  I  thought  as  much,”  growled  a  big 
musketeer,  “  and  for  nought  upon  earth 
will  I  set  foot  henceforth  outside  the 
wall  after  dark  !  ” 

“Nor  I” — “nor  I” — “nor  I,”  echoed 
his  comrades  in  chorus. 

“  What  1 — what  1  ”  cried  a  weather¬ 
beaten  old  sergeant,  who  had  come  up 
just  in  time  to  hear  the  last  words. 
“  What  manner  of  talk  is  this,  ye  fools  ? 
’Tis  fiat  mutiny,  as  sure  as  I  am  Ser¬ 
geant  Blasco.  Bethink  ye,  lads,  and 
don’t  be  foolish  ” 

“Sergeant,”  answered  the  tall  mus¬ 
keteer,  firmly,  “thou  know’st  whether 
we  are  cowards  or  no  ;  but  mortal  man 
cannot  fight  with  things  that  are  not 
mortal.  Joam  Pujol,  who  lies  dead 
here  before  us,  never  yet  met  his  match 
in  fight ;  and  look  at  him  now  !  Let 
the  general  hang  us  if  he  will  ;  it  is 
better  for  us  to  die  by  the  hands  of 
Christian  comrades,  with  time  to  say 
our  prayers  and  make  our  peace  with 
Heaven,  than  be  torn  to  rags  by  the 
claws  of  witches  and  demons.” 

“  True  enough,”  muttered  the  ser¬ 
geant,  shaking  his  grey  head  ;  “earthly 
weapons  are  nought  against  that  which 
is  not  earthly.  Would  to  Heaven  ‘Mad 
Manoel  ’  were  here  ;  he  fears  neither 
man  nor  demon  !  ” 

“  ’Tis  now  two  full  days  since  he  was 
sent  forth,  so  mefchinks  he  must  soon  be 
back,”  said  the  tall  soldier ;  “  and,  in 
truth,  he  is  the  very  man  for  this  busi¬ 
ness,  for  he  has  not  sense  enough  to  be 
afraid.” 

This  Manoel  was  a  Portuguese  grena¬ 
dier,  who,  having  been  all  but  killed  by 
a  sunstroke  several  years  before,  had 
been  more  than  half  crazy  ever  since. 
But  his  madness,  while  rendering  him 
useless  as  a  disciplined  soldier,  had 
made  him  doubly  serviceable  in  other 
ways,  for  as  a  scout,  spy,  and  hunter  he 
had  no  equal  in  the  colony.  With  a 
madman’s  reckless  daring  he  seemed 
to  have  also  a  madman’s  cunning,  never 
failing  to  extricate  himself  from  any 
dilemma,  however  hopeless  it  might 
appear.  The  more  dangerous  and  des¬ 
perate  an  adventure  was,  the  more  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  it ;  and  he  would  plunge 
into  perils  which  no  other  man  dared 
to  face  as  gleefully  as  a  schoolboy  start¬ 
ing  on  a  holiday  excursion.  During 


the  war  with  Massange’s  Mantees  he 
had  gone  right  in  among  the  savages 
again  and  again — always  coming  back 
unharmed,  while  leaving  behind  him 
fearf'  1  tokens  of  his  presence— till  even 
these  human  tigers  trembled  at  the 
name  of  one  who  seemed  to  bear  a 
charmed  life,  and  invariably  spoke  of 
him  among  themselves  as  “  the  mar 
who  cannot  die.” 

*  ■*  * 

Joam  Pujol’s  death  was  soon  known 
through  the  whole  garrison,  and  kindled 
an  excitement  little  short  of  actual 
mutiny,  many  of  the  men  declaring 
aloud  that,  although  they  were  ready 
to  do  their  duty,  they  would  not  go  to 
certain  destruction  to  please  any  one. 
The  officers — most  of  whom  were  young 
men  fresh  from  home  and  quite  new  to 
African  warfare — were  utterly  at  a  loss 
what  to  do,  knowing  well  that  if  a 
mutiny  did  break  out  their  weak, 
pompous,  self-conceited  general  (who 
thought  only  of  his  own  comfort  and 
convenience)  was  not  the  man  to  quell 
it. 

“  If  we  had  but  our  good  old  com¬ 
mander,  Dom  Miguel  da  Silva,  here 
again  !  ”  said  one. 

“No  such  luck!”  rejoined  another, 
sadly  ;  “he  is  Governor  of  the  Province 
now,  and  he  must  stay  at  St  Paul  da 
Loanda  ”  (the  capital  and  chief  seaport 
of  Portuguese  Angola). 

But  just  then,  luckily  for  every  one, 
there  came  a  striking  and  unlooked-for 
interruption.  Far  up  the  silent  river 
there  resounded  suddenly  through  the 
deep  heavy  stillness  of  the  hot  African 
noonday  the  hoarse  snorting  bellow  of 
a  crocodile  ;  and  then  came  a  tremen¬ 
dous  splashing,  as  if  some  large  beast 
were  struggling  in  the  stream,  while 
the  water  echoed  with  a  succession  of 
strokes  like  those  of  a  heavy  paddle. 

All  the  soldiers  who  were  off  duty, 
glad  of  any  break  in  the  sameness  of 
their  weary  life,  crowded  forward  to 
look,  and  saw  in  the  distance  a  huge, 
dark,  shapeless  mass  floating  down  the 
stream  towards  them. 

“It’s  a  bush,”  cried  one.  “It* must 
have  been  torn  away  by  the  current.” 

“  It's  a  bush  with  a  tail,  then,”  said 
another,  “  and  a  pretty  active  tail,  too. 
See  how  it  lashes  the  water  !  ” 

“It’s  some  delicate  lady  crocodile,” 
put  in  a  third,  “  who  is  subject  to  head¬ 
aches,  and  has  clapped  a  bush  on  her 
head  to  keep  the  sun  off !  ” 

It  seemed  as  if  the  jester  were  right, 
for  as  the  floating  mass  drew  near  they 
could  all  see  a  crocodile’s  body  and  tail 
protruding  from  the  bush  in  which  its 
head  was  buried,  and  whence  it  seemed 
to  be  striving  vainly  to  withdraw  itself. 
That  Mr.  Crocodile  was  making  a  very 
uncomfortable  voyage  of  it  was  evident 
by  his  struggling  and  splashing,  but 
no  one  could  guess  what  was  wrong 
with  him. 

Suddenly  a  hoarse  cracked  voice 
(which  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  the 
very  bottom  of  a  coal-pit)  rose,  as  it 
seemed  to  the  amazed  hearers,  right 
out  of  the  crocodile’s  body,  singing  as 
follows : — 

“  Oil,  walking  on  tlie  river-bank,  a  crocodile  I  spy, 

Who  with  a  big  banana-leaf  did  wipe  his  weeping 
eye ; 
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He'd  eat  a  man  in  armour,  and  the  steel  would  not 
digest, 

So  1  dosed  him  well  with  leaden  pills,  for  that’s 
what  I  thought  best. 

Come  to  your  own  doctor,  pet,  and  give  him 
one  bright  smile, 

And  wipe  your  eyes  and  take  your  pills,  my 
own  sweet  crocodile  !  ” 

“  Mad  Manoel  !  ”  shouted  half  a  dozen 
voices  at  once. 

“  But  where  on  earth  is  he  ?  ”  asked 
some  one  ;  “  down  the  brute’s  throat  1  ” 


“  That’s  it,”  chuckled  the  jester,  “he’s 
on  garrison  duty  inside  the  crocodile,  | 
and,  finding  it  rather  dull  there,  he’s  j 
amusing  himself  with  a  song  !  ” 

“No,  it’s  the  crocodile  that’s  singing  ; 
Manoel’s  been  teaching  it  Portuguese. 
Let’s  invite  it  ashore  and  have  a  talk 
with  it ;  it’ll  tell  us  what’s  going  on  up 
the  river  ” 

But  apparently  the  monster  needed 
no  invitation,  for  it  came  floating 
slowly  in  towards  the  bank,  its  struggles 


growing  fainter  and  fainter  as  it  neared 
the  spot  where  they  stood.  The  moment 
it  came  within  reach,  half  a  dozen  men 
sprang  upon  it  and  dispatched  it  with 
their  pikes.  At  the  same  instant  the 
bush  that  encircled  its  head  shook  and 
parted,  and  through  the  tangled  boughs 
peered  the  gaunt,  sallow-face  and  glit¬ 
tering  eyes  of  Mad  Manoel ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


“ DINAH”  ON  “NICKNAMES.” 


By  a  Dublin  Curate. 


SO  universal  is  the  love  of  “giving 
names,”  that  it  would  be  easy  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  a  veritable  inborn  instinct, 
transmitted  from  Adam.  Indeed,  I  would 
suggest  that  henceforth  (if  I  have  not  been 
anticipated  by  any  one)  the  definition  of 
man  as  “a  name-giving  animal,”  be  entitled 
to  rank  as  equally  true  with  that  which 
declares  him  to  be  a  “cooking  animal.” 

We  have  been  told,  perhaps,  that  the 
surnames  which  we  bear  were  given  of  old 
to  our  ancestors  on  account  of  some  trait  of 
character  or  profession  which  distinguished 
them  from  others  around.  But  that  piece 
of  information  I  consider  a  superfluity,  at 
least  to  a  boy.  He  knows  it  already  with 
out  being  told.  He  is  of  opinion,  too,  that 
it  was  a  right  proper  way,  and  though  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  fact,  doubtless  reckons  it 
an  insult  to  the  name-giving  powers  of  the 
present  generation  that  they  should  be 
saddled  with  names  denoting  only  ancestral 
peculiarities.  Why  should  we  hesitate  to 
say  this  when  he  clearly  acts  as  if  he  did, 
and  shows  such  evident  preference  for  his 
companion’s  nicknames  over  their  proper 
titles?  There  seems  to  be  an  innate  power 
within  him  of  discovering  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  his  neighbours  —  alas  ! 
the  only  pity  is  that  they  are  so  often  the 
unfavourable  characteristics. 

As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  of  school 
nicknames  I  should  say  that  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  they  are  by  no 
means  flattering  to  their  unfortunate 
recipients.  For  myself  I  had  a  very  fair 
share — what  boy  has  not?- -and  I  did  not 
consider  them  in  the  least  flattering. 
Not  that  they  are  always  due,  however, 
to  their  owner’s  peculiarities.  Sometimes 
a  nickname  comes,  so  to  say,  by  chance. 
That  was  how  my  first  came  to  me.  Na¬ 
turally,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that 
a  nickname  was  an  inevitable  necessity 
which  must  be  faced  in  my  coming  school 
life.  1  expected  it,  I  never  dreamt  of 
escaping,  but  I  made  one  unfortunate  mis¬ 
take.  It  was  this — I  had  felt  sure  that  my 
new  nomen  would  be  the  same  as  that 
borne  by  my  father  before  me  in  his  school¬ 
days  ;  and  I  had,  as  you  would  say  if  you 
knew  them,  some  very  good  reasons  for  my 
expectations.  So  often  had  I  thought  it 
over  that  I  felt  convinced  I  could  put  up 
with  the  most  perfect  equanimity  and 
philosophic  indifference  to  being  called 
“Monkey.”  I  might,  or  might  not,  I  hardly 
care  to  dogmatise  upon  the  subject.  You 
see,  I  never  had  the  opportunity  of  display¬ 
ing  the  aforesaid  fortitude  under  the  sup¬ 
posed  provocation,  for  by  some  strange 
irony  of  fate,  for  better  or  for  worse,  I 
missed  the  title  I  had  reckoned  on,  and 
instead  that  happened  of  which  I  had  never 
even  had  warning  in  a  nightmare.  Horror  of 
horrbr.s  !  (boys  will  readily  understand  me), 
it  was  a  feminine  name  that  fell  to  my  lot. 
How  well  I  remember  the  day  of  my 


school  christening  ! — it  comes  back  to  me 
as  if  it  were  only  yesterday.  I  could  almost 
fancy  myself  lying  awake  again  on  its  early 
morning  in  that  strange  room  which  was 
soon  to  be  so  familiar  to  me,  by  turns  try¬ 
ing  to  dream  of  home,  and  watching  the 
sunbeams  already  creeping  in  at  the  win¬ 
dow.  How  impartial  those  eyelashes  of 
the  sun  are,  to  be  sure  ! — no  respecters  of 
persons,  caring  nought  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  new  boys  and  old,  little  boys  and 
big.  In  they  came,  waking  me  up ;  then 
resting  on  the  beautifully  upward-tilted 
nose  of  the  occupant  of  the  next  bed,  and 
kissing  the  arm  of  the  great  fellow  on  the 
other  side,  which  he  had  tossed  out  over 
the  counterpane — in  some  cricket  dream, 
perhaps.  I  can  hear  again  the  bell  ringing 
in  the  outside  corridors,  loud  enough, 
surely,  to  awaken  the  heaviest  sleeper,  but 
through  whose  clanging  my  two  neighbours 
slept  as  peacefully  as  possible.  Yes,  I 
think  I  can  even  see  myself  standing  once 
more  before  the  high  desk  in  the  school¬ 
room,  being  solemnly  examined  as  to  the 
state  of  my  stores  of  mental  knowledge, 
which  were  found  to  be  at  so  low  an  ebb 
that  I  was  assigned  without  much  trouble 
to  the  lowest  form.  In  good  sooth,  how 
could  it  be  otherwise,  when  I  had  not  got 
as  far  in  my  Latin  grammar  even  as  Mensa, 
Mensa,  Men-sre,  etc. ;  though  that  I  under¬ 
rate  not  my  attainments,  let  me  say  I  had, 
under  the  guidance  of  an  aunt,  learnt  a 
good  portion  of  the  English  preface  of  some 
Latin  grammar  off  by  heart.  It  puzzles  me 
to  think  why  we  began  there  ;  probably  it 
was  ,  because  it  was  easier  than  what  came 
after.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that,  on  the  strength  of  that  preface,  I  as¬ 
sured  my  master  I  had  learnt  some  Latin, 
and  was  consequently  set  down  with  the 
rest  of  my  class  to  the  preparation  of  some 
easy  Latin  sentences,  puzzling  enough  to 
all  of  us,  and  of  which  I  at  least  had  as 
much  knowledge  as  the  table  at  which  I 
sat. 

“  I  say,  you  new  fellow,”  came  the  'whis¬ 
per  across  the  table,  1 1  tell  us  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this.” 

“I  don’t  know,  I  can’t  make  it  out  my¬ 
self,”  I  whispered  back. 

“Young  sneak,  you  do,  but  you  won’t 
tell.  Come,  out  with  it,  and  be  quick.  You 
know  Latin  ”  (ah,  deep,  unconscious  sar¬ 
casm,  it  was  English  that  I  knew  !),  “so 
you  must  have  made  it  out.” 

No  reply  ;  and  a  vicious  kick  in  my  direc  ¬ 
tion  followed,  which  meeting,  I  rejoice  to 
think,  the  leg  of  the  table  instead  of  mine, 
set  my  friend  upon  the  form  with  a  bad 
mark  to  his  credit. 

By  what  unlucky  chance,  I  ask,  was  it 
that  among  those  Latin  sentences  there 
should  be — as  I  feel  sure  there  was— one 
running  “  Diana  dea  est,”  or  something  to 
that  effect?  It  caught  the  eye  of  my 
enemy.  He  translated  it,  but  he  saw  more 


in  it  than  the  mere  words  of  the  worn-out 
belier  of  the  old  Greeks — he  saw  a  name  for 
the  little  ungrateful  on  the  opposite  bench, 
and — how  I  write  it  I  know  not ! — he  chris¬ 
tened  me  “  Diana,”  quickly  shortened  into 
Dinah.  The  day  had  not  passed  before  I 
was  “Dinah”  to  all  my  new  comrades. 
The  school  rejoiced  and  chuckled  over  it  as 
it  had  been  but  one  boy.  The  name  was  a 
great  hit ;  it  was  in  every  one’s  mouth— 
Dinah  here  and  Dinah  there  every  other 
moment.  It  reflected  high  credit  on  its 
giver,  and  the  only  person  in  the  whole 
school  who  failed  to  recognise  its  beauty 
was  Dinah  herself.  Poor  misguided  crea¬ 
ture  !  she  could  not  be  persuaded  of  its 
excellence,  but  must  needs  think  the  name 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  from  ages 
back,  and  of  which  the  very  air  must  have 
tired,  was  better.  It  made  no  matter  what 
she  thought ;  in  such  matters  the  school’s 
law  altereth  not,  and  the  school  as  a  body 
corporate  decreed  that  I  should  be  Dinah, 
and  prided  itself  on  its  exquisite  taste  i:i 
name-giving.  Dinah  I  was  to  the  end  of 
the  three-and-a-half  years  I  remained  there, 
and  I  believe  I  left  a  legacy  of  the  name  to 
a  younger  brother  in  the  hands  of  executors, 
who  certainly  did  not  cheat  him  of  his  in¬ 
heritance.  The  very  masters  knew  me  as 
Dinah. 

Occasionally  would  the  head  master, 
when  in  a  good  humour  at  the  Saturday 
class  in  which  he  examined  us  in  the  week’s 
work,  request  Dinah’s  opinion  on  a  Greek 
verb  in  a  way  which  would  make  that  in 
dividual  quake  in  his  shoes.  When  I  was 
promoted  to  the  gallery  which  ran  along 
one  end  of  the  school  and  was  inhabited  by 
the  two  higher  classes,  I  went  there  as 
Dinah. 

“  Who  shall  we  have  ?  ”  said  the  head 
master,  as  he  contemplated  the  vacancy  on 
the  list.  “  Oh  !  old  Dinah.  Eh,  Dinah? 
to  be  sure.  Come  along,  Dinah,”  called 
the  stentorian  tones  over  the  gallery  rail 
ings,  and  obedient  to  the  mandate,  I  took 
my  leave  of  the  lower  school.  To  a  certain 
degree  I  got  used  to  it,  but  I  fear  only  on 
the  surface.  I  dreaded  its  following  me  to 
my  next  school,  and  it  was  many  a  long 
day  ere  I  could  listen  to  the  account  of  the 
uproar  concerning  1 1  Diana  of  the  Ephe 
sians  ”  being  read  aloud  without  getting  as 
red  as  a  cabbage  rose.  After  all,  I  suppose 
I  was  no  worse  off  than  my  neighbours. 
Each  one  probably  thinks  his  own  nickname 
the  most  objectionable,  and  wonders  what 
so-and-so  can  have  to  find  fault  with  in  his. 
“  Why,  it  is  a  beautiful  name  if  the  fellow 
only  knew  it.  ” 

I  wonder  what  your  nickname  is,  my  un¬ 
known  reader,  and  whether  if  you  have  one, 
do  you  dislike  it  ?  Take  my  advice — easily 
given,  you  will  say,  and  that  is  true— and 
put  up  with  it.  There  is  little  use  grum 
bling  at  it.  If  it  is  unworthy  of  you,  show  by 
your  life  that  it  is  so,  and  it  will  be  dropped. 
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If  it  touches  a  sore  spot,  he  thankful  for 
the  constant  reminder  of  a  weakness,  and 
huild  up  the  place  which  needs  support. 
Giving-  us,  as  it  often  does,  an  incentive  or 
excuse  for  hot  tempers  and  hasty  words,  it 
may  prove  a  grand  discipline  for  self- 
restraint,  and  if  it  teaches  us  this  last,  then 
in  after  years,  when  all  has  come  and  gone, 
we  shall  not  be  sorry  that  it  was  fastened 
on  us.  I  would  say,  Don't  give  nicknames, 


only  I  don’t  know  that  you  would  listen  to 
me.  Consider  it  with  yourselves,  remem¬ 
bering  that  our  Christian  love  ought  to  he 
a  love  “  thinking  no  evil,”  not  “easily  pro¬ 
voked,  ”  and  I  am  sure  not  easily  provoking. 

As  we  change  our  schools  our  names 
change,  and  we  may  even  still  possess  a  nick¬ 
name  in  our  places  of  business,  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  or  in  the  Law  Courts.  Doubtless, 
too,  in  the  great  world  of  life,  if  we  are  true 


and  brave,  if  we  are  soldiers  and  servants  to 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  world  will  call  us  many 
a  hard  name,  sometimes  to  our  face,  oftener 
behind  our  hack.  What  matters  it?  Beyond 
the  mountains,  or  rather  the  school  walls,  if 
1  may  so  far  change  the  German  proverb,  of 
this  world’s  ignorance  and  sin,  there  liveth 
a  people  ruled  over  by  One  who  ealleth  them, 
all  by  their  names,  and  those  names — new 
names — given  them  by  their  King. 


ADRIFT  IN  THE  PACIFIC; 

OR,  THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SCHOOLBOY  CREW. 


By  Jules  Verne, 

Author  of  “  The  Clipper  of  the  Clouds,”  etc.,  etc. 


After  being  aloft  half  an  hour,  Briant 
returned  to  report  what  he  had  seen. 
Donagan  and  his  supporters  listened 
without  saying  anything.  Not  so  Gor¬ 
don,  who  asked, — 

“  It  was  about  six  o’clock,  was  it  not, 
when  the  yacht  grounded  ?  ” 


“  Yes,”  said  Briant. 

“  And  how  long  is  the  tide  running 
out?” 


chapter  ii. — ( continued .) 

“Five  hours,  I  think.  Isn’t  it,  Moko?” 
replied  Briant. 

“Yes,  five  or  six  hours,”  said  Moko. 
“That  would  make  it  eleven,  said 
Gordon,  “for  the  best  time  for  us  to 
try.” 

“  That  is  what  I  thought,”  said  Briant. 


“  Well,  let  us  have  all  ready  by  then,’ 
said  Gordon.  “And  now  let  us  have 
something  to  eat.  If  we  have  to  take 


to  the  water,  let  it  be  some  time  after 
we  have  had  a  meal.” 

The  suggestion  was  received  with 
much  applause,  and  acted  upon  imme¬ 
diately.  With  the  biscuits  and  the  jam 
the  youngsters  forgot  their  troubles, 
and  as  they  had  had  nothing  to  eat 
for  twenty-four  hours,  they  ate  away 
steadily  as  if  they  never  intended  to 
stop. 

After  a  time  Briant  went  to  the  bow 
and  took  another  long  look  at  the 
rocks. 

How  slowly  the  tide  seemed  to  go 
out  !  And  yet  the  depth  of  water  must 
be  decreasing,  for  the  yacht  heeled  over 
more  and  more.  Moko  got  out  the  lead¬ 
line  and  found  he  touched  bottom  at 
eight  feet.  Would  the  schooner  be  left 
high  and  dry  ?  Moko  did  not  think  so, 
and  he  took  an  opportunity  of  telling 
Briant  so  on  the  quiet,  so  as  to  alarm 
nobody.  Briant  went  and  consulted 
with  Gordon.  Evidently  the  northerly 
wind  prevented  the  tide  running  out  as 
far  as  usual  in  calm  weather. 

“  What  is  to  be  done  1  ”  said  Gordon. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Briant.  “  What 
a  nuisance  it  is  that  we  are  only  boys 
when  we  ought  to  be  men  !  ” 

“It  is,  rather !  ”  replied  Gordon.  “But 
necessity,  you  know,  may  bring  us  up 
to  the  mark.  Never  despair  !  we  shall 
be  all  right  if  we  are  careful.  We  must 
do  something.” 

“  Yes  ;  w^e  must  do  something.  If  we 
don’t  get  away  from  the  ship  before  the 
tide  comes  back,  we  are  done  for.” 

“  That  is  true  enough,  for  she’ll  go  to 
pieces.  We  must  leave  her  somehow.” 

“  Yes,  somehow  !  ” 

“  Couldn’t  we  make  a  raft  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  of  that,  but  nearly  all  the 
spars  went  overboard  in  the  storm.  We 
cannot  break  up  the  deck  to  make  a 
raft  with  the  planks,  for  we  have  no 
time.  We  have  only  the  boat,  and  the 
sea ’s  too  rough  for  her.  All  I  can  see 
is  to  get  a  rope  across  the  reef  and 
fasten  it  to  one  of  those  rocks  over 
there.  We  might  get  them  all  ashore 
that  way.” 

“  Who’ll  take  the  rope  ?  ” 

“  I  will,”  said  Briant. 

“  I’ll  help  you,”  said  Gordon. 

“No.  I’ll  go  alone.” 

“  Won’t  you  take  the  boat  ?  ” 

“That  would  risk  losing  her.  Better 
keep  her  as  a  last  resource.” 


“  The  whirlpool  seized  him  and  drew  him  to  the  centre." 
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It  was  then  a  quarter-past  ten.  In 
forty-live  minutes  it  would  be  low 
water.  At  the  schooner’s  bow  there 
was  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  of 
water  ;  but  it  seemed  as  though  only  a 
few  inches  more  would  run  out.  Sixty 
yards  away  the  water  shallowed  con¬ 
siderably,  as  could  be  seen  by  its  colour, 
and  by  the  numerous  rocks  sticking  uji 
out  of  it.  To  cross  this  sixty  yards  was 
the  difficulty.  If  Briant  could  get  a 
rope  firmly  fixed  to  one  of  the  pointed 
rocks,  and  stretch  it  taut  with  the  help 
of  the  windlass,  all  might  get  off  in 
safety.  And  along  the  rope  they  could 
slide  the  packages  of  provisions  and 
other  articles  from  the  wreck,  But  it 
was  a  risky  undertaking,  and  Briant 
would  allow  no  one  to  attempt  it  but 
himself. 

He  chose  a  rope  of  moderate  size,  and, 
slipping  off  his  clothes,  tied  it  round  his 
waist. 

‘‘  Now,  come  along  there,”  said  Gor¬ 
don.  “  Stand  by  to  pay  out  the  rope.” 

Donagan  and  his  friends  came  for¬ 
ward  with  the  rest,  and  stood  ready  to 
slack  the  rope  out  gently  from  the  coil, 
so  as  to  ease  off  the  weight  as  much  as 
possible. 

As  Briant  was  about  to  plunge  into 
the  sea,  his  brother  ran  up,  crying, — 

“  My  brother  !  My  brother  !  ” 

“  Don’t  be  afraid,  Jack,  don’t  be 
afraid  for  me  !  ”  was  the  reply  ,  and  in 
another  moment  Briant  was  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sea,  swimming  strongly  with 
the  rope  behind  him. 

In  a  calm  the  task  would  not  have 
been  easy,  for  the  surf  beat  furiously 
among  the  rocks.  Currents  and  coun¬ 
ter-currents  prevented  the  brave  boy 
from  keeping  a  straight  line,  and  when 
he  entered  them  he  could  with  difficulty 
make  his  way  through.  Gradually  he 
made  his  way  towards  the  beach,  but  it 
was  evident  that  his  strength  was  fail¬ 
ing  him.  He  had  not  gone  twenty  yards 
from  the  schooner  when  he  entered  a 
whirlpool  caused  by  the  meeting  of  two 
streams  of  surf.  If  he  could  get  round 
it  or  through  it  all  might  be  well,  for 
the  sea  beyond  was  calm  He  tried  to 
pass  it  on  the  left  hand,  but  the  attempt 
was  a  failure.  A  strong  swimmer  in 
the  prime  of  life  would  have  tried  in 
wain.  The  whirlpool  seized  him,  and 
drew  him  irresistibly  to  the  centre. 

“Help!  Pull!  Pull!”  he  shouted, 
•and  then  he  disappeared. 

On  the  yacht  terror  was  at  its  height. 

“  Haul  away  !”  said  Gordon,  coolly 

And  the  boys  hauled  as  if  for  then- 
lives,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  Briant 
was  on  board — unconscious,  it  is  true, 
but  soon  brought  back  to  life  in  his 
brother’s  arms. 

That  attempt  had  failed.  What  was 
to  be  done  now  1  Were  they  to  wait  ? 
To  wait  for  what  1  Help?  And  where 
was  help  to  come  from  1 

It  was  now  past  noon,  and  the  tide 
began  to  make,  and  the  surf  increased 
as  the  water  rose.  And  as  it  was  new 
moon  the  tide  would  be  higher  than  the 
evening  before.  And  the  wind  had  gone 
down  but  little  ;  and  the  schooner  might 
be  lifted  from  its  rocky  bed,  and  strike 
again,  and  be  shattered  on  the  reef ! 
And  no  one  would  survive  !  And  yet 
nothing  could  be  done  ! 

In  the  stern  the  young  boys  gathered 
round  the  older  ones,  and  watched  the 


waters  rise,  and  the  rocks  disappear  in 
turn  beneath  the  surf.  The  wind  had 
gone  round  to  the  west  again,  and  beat 
full  on  the  shore.  As  the  water  deepened 
the  waves  rose,  and  rolled  and  broke  up 
against  her.  By  two  o’clock  the  schooner 


had  recovered  from  her  heel  and  was 
upright,  and  her  bow  was  free,  and 
being  dashed  up  and  down  on  the  rocks, 
while  her  stern  remained  firmly  fixed. 
Soon  she  began  to  roll  from  side  to  side, 
and  the  boys  had  to  cling  together  to 
prevent  being  thrown  overboard.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  foaming  mountain  came  rolling 


in  from  the  open  sea,  and  rose  a  few 
feet  from  the  stern  of  the  yacht.  It 
was  over  twenty  feet  high  ;  it  came 
with  the  fury  of  a  torrent ;  it  covered 
the  reef  ;  it  lifted  the  schooner  from  the 
j  rocks,  and,  without  even  grazing  them, 


j  swept  her  onward  :  in  less  than  a 
minute,  amid  the  roaring  mass  of  water, 
j  the  wreck  was  carried  to  the  beach,  and 
I  laid  on  the  sand  within  a  couple  of  hun- 
|  dred  feet  of  the  trees  at  the  foot  of  the 
j  cliff.  And  there  it  remained,  while  the 
sea  flowed  back  and  left  it  high  and 
dry. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SPECKLED  GIANT: 

A  TALE  OF  A  TICKLED  TROUT. 

By  Ashmore  Kussan, 

Author  of  “  The  Last  of  the  Great  Auks,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  IV. — WHEN  GREEK  MEETS  GREEK,  THEN  COMES  THE  TUG  OF  WAR. 

fTlHE  “  speckled  giant  ”  was  very  un- 
J_  easy  in  its  mind.  Just  about  a  year 
before,  when  residing  some  ten  miles 
nearer  to  the  junction  of  the  stream 


“  And  presently,  with  gleeful  shout, 

East  on  the  trusty  shank, 

He  wrestled  with  a  lusty  trout, 

And  flung  him  on  the  bank.” 

Ci  Gix. 


“  They  watched  the  waters  rise.” 
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with  the  Hirer  Avon,  it  had  been 
startled  by  a  vision  of  an  upright 
ogre  wearing  silver-rimmed  spectacles. 
Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the 
ogre  three  of  the  “  giant’s  ”  brothers 
vanished  into  space.  They  were  whisked 
off  to  that  bourne  from  whence  no  large 
well-conditioned  hsh  ever  returns — un¬ 
less  the  tackle  breaks.  But  though 
lost  to  sight  they  were  still  to  memory 
dear. 

The  ‘•giant”  had  a  proper  dread  of 
the  rarefied  element  that  begins  where 
the  water  ends.  Once,  when  leaping  at 
a  fly,  it  had  descended  in  the  middle  of 
a  tuft  of  rushes,  from  which  it  had  with 
difficulty  freed  itself.  It  remembered 
the  choking  sensation,  the  gasping  for 
breath,  the  breathing,  and  yet  not 
breathing,  that  immediately  ensued, 
and  had  no  desire  for  a  second  dose. 

And  now  that  ancient,  grim,  specta¬ 
cled  ogre  had  come  peering  and  prying 
into  the  pool  in  the  coppice.  The 
“  giant  ”  knew  the  ancient  one  at  the 
first  glance.  It  felt  almost  ready  to 
faint,  and  there  was  not  a  grain  of  sal 
volatile  in  the  pool. 

However,  as  the  spectacled  ogre  did 
not  stay  very  long,  it  soon  regained  its 
composure.  It  came  of  a  light-hearted 
frisky  family,  and,  though  easily  terri¬ 
fied,  soon  recovered. 

On  the  morrow,  when  the  ancient 
angler  had  promised  to  return,  the 
“  giant  ”  was  itself  again,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  lively,  as  numerous  members  of 
the  family  of  lepidoptera  found  to  their 
cost.  But  it  had  an  insidious  foe  to 
contend  against. 

It  was  a  dull  morning.  In  the  west 
hung  a  black  cloud  that  presaged  a 
heavy  thunderstorm.  The  insects  flew 
low.  Myriads  hovered  over  the  pool. 
The  “  giant  ”  was  having  a  “  rare  old 
time  of  it.”  It  was  very  busy  indeed. 
Hardly  a  minute  passed  without  some 
poor  foolish  flutterer  falling  a  victim  to 
its  insatiable  appetite.  A  tiny  dun  fell 
into  the  water  only  a  couple  of  feet  or 
so  from  the  “giant’s”  mouth.  The 
“giant  ”  turned  up  its  nose  at  it. 

■  Too  insignificant  altogether.” 

A  large  fly  fell  close  to  the  small  one. 
The  “giant”  seized  it.  The  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  fish’s  body  caused  a  small 
whirlpool,  which  drew  the  tiny  dun  to 
its  mouth. 

“  Humph  !  ”  quoth  the  speckled  one, 

“  I  may  as  well  have  it  now  that  it  is  so 
near.  It  will  be  two  birds  with  one 
stone.” 

The  “  giant  ”  “  gathered  it  in  ”  in  a 
half-hearted  don’t-care-whether-I-have- 
it-or-not  manner. 

A  sharp  jerk.  Something  stung  the 
“  giant  ”  in  the  gills.  It  leaped  back — 
mad  with  pain. 

“  I’m  settled  !  The  silver-rimmed 
spectacles,  by  all  that’s  finny  and  fool¬ 
ish  !  It’s  dear  life  now.  I’ll  make  a 
fight  for  it” 

It  was  too  true.  On  the  bank  stood 
Mr.  Brown,  the  ancient  angler,  light  rod 
in  hand.  In  the  pool  was  the  “  speckled 
giant,”  with  a  tiny  hook  firmly  fixed  in 
its  gills,  fighting  for  dear  life. 

When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes 
the  tug  of  war. 

The  ancient  one  was  using  the  finest 
tackle  he  possessed.  All  depended 
upon  skill.  He  would  have  to  play  the 
“  giant  ”  in  such  a  manner  that  the 


lusty  fish  would  be  unable  to  exert  its 
strength.  He  would  have  to  tire  it  out, 
and  yet  keep  it  away  from  the  hazel 
roots,  the  very  spot  the  “  giant  ”  was 
struggling  with  might  and  main  to 
reach. 

The  ancient  one’s  fingers  were  upon 
the  reel ;  the  rod  was  short  and  flexible. 
Every  time  the  “  giant  ”  rushed  away  it 
met  with  no  opposition ;  the  line  allowed 
it  to  go.  Alas  !  only  to  pull  it  up  the 
instant  the  rush  was  over.  There  was 
nothing  to  struggle  against.  The  “giant” 
could  get  no  purchase  ;  yet  it  could  not 
reach  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  roots. 
The  ancient  one  was  a  consummate 
angler.  A  sudden  jerk  from  a  fish  a 
pound  in  weight  would  have  smashed 
that  fine  line.  The  “  giant  ”  weighed 
more  than  four  pounds,  but  it  was  .  not 
allowed  the  privilege  of  a  sudden  jerk 
on  the  line.  It  dashed,  plunged,  leaped, 
and  struggled,  but  the  line  always  gave 
way.  The  ancienivone  knew  the  exact 
strain  that  the  line  would  bear.  He 
eased  it  at  the  slightest  danger.  The 
“  giant  ”  rushed  ,  wildly  up  and  down 
the  pool.  The  ancient  one  allowed  it  to 
rush  anywhere,  wherever  it  chose  to  go, 
save  and  excepting  in  one  direction, 
towards  the  hazel  roots. 

The  “  giant  ”  was  tiring  fast ;  it  was 
near  the  surface  ;  the  pressure  was  in¬ 
creasing.  It  had  almost  given  itself  up 
for  lost,  when  it  spied  a  cleft  stick 
standing  upright  in  the  water.  It  had 
once  supported  Tim  O’Callaghan’s  her¬ 
ring.  Quick  as  lightning  the  “  giant  ” 
dashed  round  it  twice.  Now  it  had  a 
purchase.  The  reel  was  of  no  use  now. 
One  jerk,  and  the  “giant ’’was  free — 
free,  but  with  a  tiny  hook  still  in  its 
gills,  and  six  inches  of  fine  gut  hanging 
therefrom. 

The  ancient  one  snatched  his  hat  from 
off  his  bald  cranium,  flung  it  upon  the 
ground,  and  excitedly  danced  upon  it. 
The  silver-rimmed  spectacles  followed 
the  hat.  In  ten  seconds  they  were  a 
wreck — smashed  all  to  bits. 

“  Serves  you  right !  ”  growled  the 
ancient  one,  with  a  vicious  jump. 

“  Serves  you  right  !  What  good  are 
you  ?  Couldn’t  see  that  stick — couldn’t 
see  that  stick.  I'll  get  it  out — yes,  I’ll 
get  it  out  and  burn  it.  I’ll  burn  it,  I 
will,  and  I’ll  watch  it  burning .” 

The  ancient  one  reached  over  the 
pool  and  withdrew  the  stick  from  the 
mud. 

“Fresh  cut,”  he  muttered,  “fresh 
cut,  and  stuck  theer  on  puppose.  I’d 
like  to  see  the  idiot  as  stuck  it  theer. 
I’d  warm  his  jacket.  Two  minutes, 
and  I’d  ha’  had  the  gentleman  drowned 
and  in  the  net.  Well,  well,  it’s  no  good 
me  waiting  now ;  I’ll  come  another 
time — I’ll  come  another  time.  I’ll  have 
him  yet.  He’ll  forget  all  about  it  in  a 
couple  o’  days.” 

The  ancient  one  put  away  his  tackle 
and  left  the  coppice,  grumbling.  He 
grumbled  all  the  way  home  and  all  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  He  grumbled 
and  muttered  wherever  he  went,  but  few 
knew  him,  He  was  without  the  silver- 
rimmed  spectacles. 

But  to  return  to  the  pool  in  the  cop¬ 
pice.  So  soon  as  the  ancient  one  had 
turned  his  back  upon  it,  a  rosy-cheeked 
boy  of  some  twelve  summers  peeped 
over  the  bushes. 

“  That  were  a  near  squeak,”  he  ex¬ 


claimed  ;  “I  thowt  he  had  un.  Warn’t 
he  wild  !  Smashed  his  goggles.  I’ll  see 
if  theer  be  enough  left  for  a  burning- 
glass.” 

Tommy  Headlands  threw  Muggins 
major’s  guinea  rod  over  the  fence  and 
brook  into  the  coppice,  and  walking  to 
the  shallow  that  had  so  vexed  "the 
“  giant’s  ”  mind,  crossed  over  and  ran  to 
the  spot  where  the  ancient  angler  had 
danced  so  furiously  upon  Ins  spec¬ 
tacles. 

“  Why,  lie’s  left  the  silver  !  ” 

Tommy  took  up  the  battered  frame 
and  the  rod,  and  turned  to  the  pool. 

“  It  ain’t  no  good  me  a  fishing  for  him 
now,”  he  said,  reflectively,  “  not  a  bit. 
He  won’t  bite,  no  fear  ;  not  arter  that 
theer  scaring.  I’ll  come  the  day  arter 
to-morrow.” 

The  “  speckled  giant  ”  was  having 
what  may  be  termed  a  very  bad  time 
of  it.  Whatever  the  Fontainebleau 
carp  may  think  of  their  gold  rings, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  “  giant  ” 
found  the  steel  hook  a  great  nuisance. 

The  very  next  evening  two  members 
of  the  committee  put  in  an  appearance. 
The  “giant,”  like  the  American  boy,  “lay 
low.”  The  members  of  the  committee 
returned  to  the  Abbey  without  having 
so  much  as  seen  the  big  fish. 

The  evening  upon  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  to  sit  arrived.  The  appointed 
hour  saw  all  the  members,  including 
Muggins  major,  assembled  in  Jack 
Arundel’s  study. 

The  chairman  opened  the  proceed¬ 
ings  : 

“  Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “  I  have  an 
unpleasant  duty  to  perform.  I  regret 
to  have  to  say  that  the  ‘speckled  giant  ’ 
proved  itself  too  many  for  this  com¬ 
mittee.  The  only  thing  caught  was  a 
severe  cold.  Muggins  major  is  suffering 
from  a  bad  attack  of  influenza.  He  has 
also  lost  a  guinea  rod,  a  creel,  and 
several  lines  Before  this  meeting  is 
dissolved  I  will  move  a  vote  of  con¬ 
dolence  with  the  lion  member  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
‘  speckled  giant.’  I’ve  done  with  it. 
Funibois  will  explain  ” 

Tim  O’Callaghan  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“  Be  jabers  !  ” 

Tim  evidently  was  excited.  No  cry 
of  “order”  greeted  his  wild  exclama¬ 
tion.  The  chairman  was  not  equal 
to  it. 

“  Faith,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,”  cried 
Tim,  “d'ye  mane  to  say  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  licked?  It’s  meself  will  go 
to-morrow  and  bring  back  the  ‘giant’  if 
I  have  to  ladle  ivery  drap  of  wather  out 
of  the  hole.” 

No  reply  from  the  chairman. 

Muggins  major  rose. 

“  Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I’ve 
gauglit  a  gold  in  my  head.  I’ve  lost 
my  best  rod  and  all  the  taggle.  I  don’t 
gare  what  begomes  of  the  ‘  giant,’  and 
I  want  no  gondolence.” 

The  chairman  rose. 

“  I  call  upon  the  hon.  member  in  the 
vice-chair  to  give  an  explanation,”  he 
said. 

Funibois  rose. 

“  Boys,”  he  said,  disregarding  all 
Parliamentary  formality,  “  I  have  a 
doleful  tale  to  tell.  The  ‘speckled 
giant  ’  has  escaped  us.” 

“  Sure,  ye  don’t  mane  that !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Tim. 
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“  What,  hooked  it  1  ”  added  Harry 
Blutfton. 

“Yes;  hooked  it,”  replied  Funibois, 
dolefully.  “Hooked  it,  or  been  hooked; 
it’s  all  the  same  to  us.  I  went  to 
Brown’s  shop  after  school  to  get  a  fly. 
In  the  window,  laid  out  on  grass,  I  saw 
a  large  trout.” 

Muggins  major  started.  His  face 
reddened. 

“The  old  hum—  !  ”  he  muttered. 

“  I  went  inside  the  shop,”  continued 
Funibois,  “  and  asked  the  old  fellow 
where  he  caught  it.  He  was  quite 
snappish ;  said  he  didn’t  catch  it,  he 
bought  it.  I  asked  him  where  it  came 
from.  From  the  brook  in  Headlands’s 
coppice.  It  was  the  ‘  speckled  giant,' 
our  ‘  speckled  giant.’  ” 

“  Who  gaught  it !  ”  asked  Muggins 
major,  eagerly. 

“  Tommy  Headlands,  the  farmer’s 
son,”  said  Funibois. 

“  My  rod  and  taggle,”  groaned  Mug¬ 
gins.  “  When  was  it  gaught  1  ” 

“  This  morning.” 

“  Phwat  does  it  weigh  ?”  asked  Tim, 
with  some  excitement. 

“  Four  pounds  and  a  half.” 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  the  chairman, 
“  this  committee  is  now  dissolved.” 

“  Mourning  is  optional,”  said  Funi¬ 
bois.  “  Sapington,  can  you  play  the 
‘  Dead  March  ’  1  ” 

“  I  think  so,”  replied  Sapington. 
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“  Then  fetch  your  concertina,  and 
play  it.” 

The  committee  dissolved  to  slow 
music. 

*  *  *  * 

This  is  what  had  happened.  The  an¬ 
cient  anglei  allowed  the  “  speckled 
giant  ”  two  whole  days  in  which  to  get 
over  its  fright.  On  the  third  morning 
he  visited  the  coppice,  taking  with  him 
his  deadliest  lure.  While  putting  his 
tackle  in  order  he  saw  a  small  boy 
creep  up  to  the  pool  on  the  hazel-bush 
side,  part  the  bush,  and  drop  a  line 
exactly  over  the  “  giant’s  ”  lair  among 
the  roots.  The  boy  was  using  a  joint  of 
Muggins  major’s  rod.  The  bait  was  a 
fat  green  caterpillar. 

Hardly  had  the  bait  disappeared  in 
the  water  than  the  “  giant  ”  was 
hooked. 

“  Hooray  !  ”  shouted  Tommy.  “  Here, 
guv’nor,  catch  hold,”  throwing  the  rod 
joint  across  the  stream,  “  catch  hold, 
and  lug  him  out.  I  can’t  get  at.  him 
here.  You  needn’t  be  afraid  to  pull  this 
time.  The  line  be  double.” 

“Come  round  and  get  him  out  your¬ 
self,”  said  the  disgusted  angler. 

Tommy  went  round,  and  hauled  at 
the  line  with  both  hands.  He  pulled 
with  all  his  strength.  As  Tommy 
weighed  about  eighty  pounds,  and  the 
“giant”  only  four  and  a  half,  the  odds 
were  enormously  in  Tommy’s  favour. 


Soon  the  “  speckled  giant  ”  lay  gasping 
on  the  bank. 

It  was  much  too  short  of  breath  to 
waste  any  in  vain  remarks. 

The  ancient  one  offered  half-a-crown, 
and  the  “  giant  ”  changed  hands. 

*  *  *  % 

Walk  down  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
High  Street,  Alne,  starting  from  the 
church.  You  will  see  a  tin  carp  dan¬ 
gling  from  a  bamboo  fishing-rod  oyer  a 
shop  window. 

Step  up  to  the  window  and  you  will 
see  a  glass  case.  Within  it  is  a  trout, 
nicely  varnished,  and  with  its  spots 
tinted  with  vermilion.  It  is  the 
“  Speckled  Giant  ”  of  our  story. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  MOSTERTON  MARSH. 

By  Rev.  A.  N.  Malan,  m.a.,  f.g.s., 

Author  of  “  Buried  Treasure,"  “  Cacus  and  Hercules,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  IV. 


"IIThen  school  was  over  next  day, 
W  Pearce  and  Aston  did  not  take 
long  to  run  down  the  lane  and  across 
the  fields  to  Chesterton  House.  I  can 
never  think  of  those  lanes  and  fields 
without  emotion.  I  went  down  to 
Deepwells  last  autumn,  just  to  wander 
about  and  refresh  old  memories,  and 
came  to  a  particular  stile,  on  which  I 
cut  my  name  one  day  with  Harry 
Dawson.  The  letters  were  just  visible, 
almost  obliterated  by  the  influences  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  two  boys 
vaulted  over  that  stile,  and  then  walked 
slowly  the  rest  of  the  way,  so  as  not 
to  arrive  too  hot.  Edwin  had  been 
giving  Frank  a  vivid  description  of  the 
tragical  events  of  the  previous  evening, 
and  they  decided  that  it  boded  favour¬ 
ably  for  the  success  of  their  proposed 
expedition  that  evening 

Edwin  had  not  seen  his  aunt  since 
the  fracas,  and  was  rather  apprehensive 
of  meeting  her,  but  he  did  not  think 
she  would  lecture  him  before  Frank. 
And  he  was  right.  They  found  dinner 
awaiting  them,  and  Miss  Davis  greeted 
Frank  with  motherly  affection.  She 
was  as  kind-hearted  an  old  lady  as 
ever  lived. 

It  so  happened  that  Miss  Davis  made 
no  allusion  at  all  to  Edwin  about  the 
matter  on  his  mind.  Possibly  she  for¬ 
got  ;  possibly  she  thought  well  to  let  it 
pass  ;  for  after  the  protestations  she 


had  made  in  behalf  of  herself  and  house¬ 
maid,  she  might  have  found  it  difficult 
to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  behaviour  displayed  by  both. 

The  afternoon  passed  merrily.  There 
was  no  lack  of  amusement  in  the 
garden.  The  boys  fed  the  gold-fish, 
and  they  rowed  about  the  lake  and 
fished  ;  and  if  such  a  programme  was 
not  sufficient  to  entertain  two  boys  for 
an  afternoon,  I  should  be  sorry  for 
them 

Borne  of  my  boys  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  “  Oh,  sir,  we  should  like  to 
have  been  at  your  school,  you  had  such 
jolly  fun  there  !  ” 

I  suggested  that  there  is  probably 
just  as  much  fun  in  other  schools,  but 
it  does  not  always  find  an  historian. 
Where  would  have  been  the  fun  of  the 
Trojan  War,  if  “  the  blind  old  bard  of 
Scio’s  rocky  isle  ”  had  not  relieved  the 
blank  of  his  sightless  life  by  song  ? 

While  tea  was  going  on,  Edwin  said, 

“  Aunt,  I  hope  you  will  allow  us  to  go 
out  afterwards  ;  we  can  take  the 
butterfly-net,  and  we  want  to  have  a 
look  round  those  meadows  by  the 
bridge  ;  perhaps  we  shall  see  a  Jack-o’- 
Lantern  !  ” 

Miss  Davis  smiled,  and  gave  consent, 
telling  the  boys  to  be  back  in  good 
time. 

So  the  butterfly- net  and  other  appli¬ 
ances,  including  a  bamboo  fishing-rod,  I 


were  got  hold  of,  and  the  boys  set  forth. 
They  dawdled  about  and  caught  some 
moths  and  then  hid  the  net  in  the 
hedge  ;  and  as  the  time  for  meeting 
Jem  drew  on,  they  walked  more  quickly 
towards  Tippet’s  Corner.  Aston  made 
sure  that  all  was  in  readiness  for  kind¬ 
ling  the  bogey  light ;  and  he  coined 
another  name  for  it — the  Bamboogey — 
since  it  was  to  be  suspended  from  the 
end  of  a  bamboo  fishing-rod.  Then  he 
branched  off  into  the  fields,  leaving 
Frank  to  go  on  alone. 

Frank  did  not  much  like  the  solitude. 
It  was  a  dark  evening  and  the  hedges 
were  high ;  so  he  hurried  on  to  the 
cross  roads,  where  he  found  Jem. 

“  Well,  master,  you  be  come,  then.” 

“Yes,  Jem,  it’s  all  right,  let  us  go  on. 
How  dark  it  is  !  ” 

“We’d  best  keep  down  the  road  to 
the  bridge,  and  then  turn  into  the 
fields.  I  saw  the  light  last  time  in  the 
field  by  the  bridge  ” 

“  Come  on,  then  ,  let’s  go.” 

They  hurried  on  and  soon  reached  the 
bridge.  They  got  over  a  gate  and 
walked  under  the  hedge,  keeping  a 
sharp  look-out  over  the  field  Jem 
pointed  towards  the  large  patch  of 
reeds  where  he  had  seen  the  light,  but 
it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  anything. 

They  had  gone  about  a  hundred  yards 
up  the.  field,  when  Frank  put  his  hand 
on  Jem’s  arm,  and  said,  in  a  low  whisper, 
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“  Look  there — I  saw  a  light !  " 

“Where?” 

“Up  there!  I’m  sure  I  did.  There 
-look  !  ” 

Jem,  who  had  been  peering  hitherto 
towards  the  river,  now  looked  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  there,  just  above 
the  hedge  at  the  farther  end  of  the 


“Oh,  maister,  it’s  an  awful  goblin!” 
said  Jem. 


field,  hovered  a  mysterious  globe  of 
pale  phosphorescence,  now  swaying 
gently  to  and  fro,  now  whirling  rapidly 
round  in  fantastic  gyrations,  now  jump¬ 
ing  up  and  down.  .Jem  shuddered  and 
said, 

“Oh,  maister,  I  never  seed  it  like  that 
before — it’s  an  awful  goblin  !  ” 

“  Oh,  come  on,  and  let’s  see  where  it 
is.  Don’t  be  afraid,  Jem  !  ” 

Frank  walked  on  boldly,  but  Jem 
clutched  his  arm,  and  said, 

“  Don’t  go  on,  sir — it’s  certain  death. 
That  be  one  of  them  corpsy  dancers, 
what  come  from  graves  as  haven’t  yet 
got  skeletons  in  them.  Let’s  get  back. 
Oh,  mercy,  don’t  leave  me  !” 

Jem’s  language  sent  a  creepy  shiver 
through  Frank’s  marrow,  and  his  great 
desire  was  to  get  to  Aston.  So  he  shook 
off  Jem,  and  said, 

“  Come  on ;  what  a  funk  you  are  !  I 
thought  you  said  you’d  try  and  find  out 
what  it  was.” 

“  Maister,  maister,  don’t  leave  me !  I 
shaL  die  of  fright  !  Oh,  look,  there  be 
another  of  them  !  Oh,  the  bogeys  are 
about  to-night,  sure  enough  !  ” 

Frank  looked,  and  saw  another  light 
moving  between  him  and  the  bamboo- 
gey.  It  rose  and  fell,  and  swayed  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  and  shed  a  fitful 
glimmer,  and  looked  to  Frank’s  excited 
imagination  like  an  illuminated  skull 
and  crossbones.  It  was  F rank  now  who 
was  smitten  with  a  deadly  panic.  He 
dared  not  go  after  Aston,  for  he  would 
have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  this  appall¬ 
ing  phantom.  A  strange  moaning 
sound,  dying  off  into  a  heartrending- 
wail,  now  struck  fresh  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  two  boys.  It  was  only  a 
"sheep-dog  howling  far  away,  but  Jem 
declared  it  was  the  death-shriek  in  some 
murderous  assault. 

This  additional  horror  fairly  scared 
Frank  out  of  his  senses.  His  one  idea 
was  to  run  for  his  life.  And  this  he 
did,  plunging  madly  through  furze- 
bushes  and  reeds,  scrambling  over  the 
gate,  across  the  bridge,  and  along  the 
road  as  hard  as  he  could  go  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Chesterton  House. 


¥lie  Boy’$  Owu  P^ipef. 


Jem,  when  he  saw  Frank  Pearce  take 
to  his  heels,  would  have  laughed  if  only 
it  had  been  broad  daylight.  But  lie 
was  strongly  inclined  to  follow  his  ex¬ 
ample  ;  for  he  was  as  fully  persuaded 
that  the  first  light  was  a  supernatural 
manifestation  as  Frank  was  about  the 
second.  Jem  now  thought  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  make  for  his 
brother  and  get  home  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  But  there  was  the  river  and  an 
ugly  bit  of  swamp  between  them,  so 
that  lie  would  have  to  go  round  by  the 
road  over  the  bridge.  Circumstances, 
however,  now  rendered  that  course  un- 
ad  visable.  For  the  first  light  was 
becoming  active  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  It  had  ceased  its  manoeuvres 
above  the  hedge,  and  was  travelling  at 
a  rapid  rate  high  in  the  air,  sweeping 
and  swirling  down  the  swampy  meadow 
in  the  direction  of  the  bridge.  If  it 
continued  this  course,  Jem’s  retreat 
would  be  virtually  cut  off;  for  he  could 
never  dare  risk  a  close  encounter  with 
such  an  appalling  visitant.  Jem  was 
verily  in  an  “awful  funk.”  There  was 
nothing  for  it  bu  t  to  reach  the  road  and 
run  for  his  life  to  the  cottage,  and  get 
his  father  to  come  and  rescue  Jack,  who 
beyond  doubt  would  be  no  less  terrified 
than  Jem  was.  Therefore,  without 
further  reflection,  Jem  took  to  his  heels 
and  made  tracks  for  home. 

The  four  boys  now  resembled  four 
pawns  upon  a  chess-board  engaged  in 
executing  a  gambit  and  a  counter¬ 
gambit. 

Aston’s  course  has  already  been  indi¬ 
cated.  He  had  seen  no  signs  of  Pearce 
and  Jem  as  he  sheltered  under  the 
;  hedge  and  upraised  the  bogey  light 
above  it.  The  bamboo  rod  reached 
twelve  feet  into  the  air,  so  that  the 
light  was  high  above  the  hedge  while 
he  was  below.  Nor  had  he  seen  the 
other  light,  which  was  not  visible  from 
his  position.  So  he  resolved  to  have  a 
brisk  run  down  the  meadow,  and  its 
result  was,  as  we  have  heard,  to  scare 
Jem  from  the  scene  of  action. 

Suddenly,  in  the  full  course  of  his 
rapid  career,  Aston  caught  sight  of  the 
other  light  down  among  the  reeds. 
Jack  had  already  seen  the  bamboogey, 
and  his  heart  was  quaking  with  terror, 
for  never  in  the  wildest  freaks  of  fancy 
had  he  imagined  the  existence  of  such 
a  lively  goblin.  In  manipulating  his 
lantern  Jack  had  paid  strict  attention 
to  the  orthodox  rules  of  the  game.  Now 
he  saw  before  him  a  light  that  entirely 
disregarded  such  rules — a  lawless  and 
reckless  goblin,  and  withal  apparently 
making  for  him  '  What  could  an  igno¬ 
rant  lad  do  under  such  circumstances 
but  shiver  with  fright  ?  None  too  warm 
was  Jack  before  ;  his  feet  were  wet  and 
the  evening  was  chill,  and  his  natural 
warmth  burned  low.  Lucky  for  him 
that  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  river 
nearest  the  farm,  separated  from  it  only 
by  a  couple  of  hedges,  which  were  as 
nothing  to  him.  Therefore,  without 
loss  of  time  he  was  minded  to  make 
what  haste  he  could  to  gain  the  hospit¬ 
able  shelter  of  the  farmyard.  As  a 
soldier  who  leaves  his  arms  on  the  field 
of  battle  when  seized  with  panic,  so  did 
Jack  put  down  the  lantern  and  turn  to 
fly.  Six  steps  only  had  he  gone,  how¬ 
ever,  splashing  through  pools  in  the 
darkness,  when  he  found  himself  hope¬ 


lessly  sinking  in  the  squashy  swamp. 
Deep  down  in  the  mud  and  ooze  his 
legs  descended,  even  to  the  knees  ;  nor 
even  then  did  his  feet  find  firm  ground. 
Oh,  how  he  struggled  to  extricate  them, 
but  the  tenacious  mud  held  him  fast. 
It  was  impossible  to  lift  his  knees,  and 
there  he  must  have  stuck  till  now  if  no 
one  had  come  to  his  rescue. 

As  for  Aston,  his  course  had  been 
arrested  by  the  sight  of  what  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  genuine  Goblin  of  the 
Marsh,  around  which  hovered  vague 
mysteries  of  dread,  and  in  whose  train 
lurked  grizzly  murder.  Should  he  dare 
to  approach  and  discover  his  nature  ? 

Ah  !  if  he  only  had  Frank  by  him,  he 
might  then  command  the  necessary 
courage  ;  but  alone  in  the  darkness — 
ugh  !  He  shuddered  at  the  thought, 
and,  turning  at  right-angles,  fled  to  the 
hedge.  He  must  get  out  of  the  field  a 
all  cost,  and  the  cost  was  not  small. 

The  hedge  was  high,  the  bank  steep, 
but.  Aston  scrambled  up,  and  began 
forcing  his  way  through  its  obstruction. 
Whoever  planted  that  hedge  must  have 
done  so  on  an  unlucky  day,  like  the 
planter  of  that  “  sorry  log  ”  which 
nearly  killed  Horace  Aston  shoved 
his  best  and  got  into  the  middle  of  that 
hedge,  but  he  could  get  no  farther.  He 
tried  to  break  away  the  tangled 
branches,  but  the  thorns  stung  and  tore 
him  in  all  directions.  He  tried  to  work 
to.  the  right,  he  tried  to  the  left ;  he 
tried  to  wriggle  out  backwards  by  the 
way  he  had  entered.  But  fresh  branches 
seemed  to  have  sprung  up  behind  him, 
and  by  no  contrivance  could  he  succeed. 
The  Caudine  forks  was  nothing  to  it  ! 
To  add  to  his  distress  there  now  smote 
upon  his  ear  the  sound  of  weird  and 
dismal  wailings.  For  Jack’s  terror  of 
being  sucked  down  into  the  abyss  of 
mud  overcame  for  the  moment  his 


“  Suddenly  Aston  caught  sight  of  the 
other  light.” 


supernatural  fears,  and  he  was  blubber¬ 
ing  and  moaning  in  such  plaintive  and 
agonised  tones,  that  Aston,  as  he 
listened,  bethought  him  of  all  the  horri¬ 
ble  things  he  had  ever  heard  of — hounds 
of  war  let  loose  and  hastening  to  gnash 
upon  him  with  their  ravenous  jaws — 
demons  and  ghosts,  goblins  and  vam¬ 
pires  and  furies  huddled  together  to 
sweep  through  his  mind  and  paralyse 
his  senses. 

(To  be  continued.) 


“  Fire  !  Fire  I !  ” 

[A  well-known  reputed  incident  in  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.] — See  p,  60. 
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A  WINTER'S  SAIL  IN  AN  OPEN  BOAT. 

Bv  a  Yachtsman. 


TURNED  in 
early  with 
that  object, 
and  the  next  day 
M  ere  up  betimes ; 
but,  on  going  outside  the 
house,  it  did  not  look  very 
promising. 

The  wind  was  still  strong  from  the  south¬ 
west — squally,  and  with  occasional  heavy 
showers  of  rain — so  it  was  not  very  hard 
work  for  our  friends  to  persuade  us  to  re¬ 
main  to  breakfast,  after  which  we  wrote 
home  to  allay  any  anxiety  about  us,  as  the 
morning’s  paper  had  reported  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  wrecks  through  yesterday’s  gale. 

With  a  reef  down  in  the  main-lugsail,  we 
started  about  eleven  o’clock,  tacking  down 
in  the  slack  water  until  reaching  the  Point, 
where  the  flood-tide  met  us,  making  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  hold  our  own  against  it ; 
.but  gradually  Grays  was  passed,  and 
Gravesend  came  into  view,  being  soon  lost 
again  in  a  terrific  squall  of  wind  and  rain, 
in  which  we  had  to  get  another  reef  down 
and  lower  the  mizen  ;  and,  being  too  busy 
to  get  our  oilskins  on,  were  both  drenched 
through. 

The  squall  was  very  heavy,  but  did  not 
last  long  ;  and  when  just  below  Gravesend 
the  rain  ceased,  and  a  greasy-looking  sun 
showed  through  the  passing  clouds,  making 
it  appear  quite  cheerful  in  comparison  to 
the  previous  quarter  of  an  hour.  So  we 
shook  out  a  reef  when  abreast  of  the 
“Ovens,”  and  the  wind  veering  round  a 
bit  enabled  us  to  lay  well  down  over  the 
Blvth  Sands. 

The  opportunity  was  here  taken,  while  in 
comparatively  smooth  water,  of  getting 
some  lunch.  A  solid-looking  pork-pie  M  as 
first  dispatched,  followed  by  a  dessert  of 
SAveet  biscuits  and  cheese,  washed  down 
M’itli  some  of  the  contents  of  the  stone 
bottle,  and  finished  by  a  pipe  or  two,  by 
which  time  Ave  were  doMrn  as  far  as  the 
Medway.  Here  we  had  to  tie  the  second 
reef  up  again  to  meet  another  squall,  which 
lasted  much  longer  than  the  previous  one  ; 
and  keeping  well  inside  of  what  is  generally 
called  the  overland  passage,  Ave  were  Avell 
on  with  the  end  of  the  coast-line  of  the  Isle 


of  Sheppey  by  dusk. 

When  abreast  of  Warden  Point  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose  again  as  to  where  were  we  to 
spend  the  nignt  ? 

We  well  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  round  the  North  Foreland  this  tide ; 


CHAPTER  II. 

and,  as  the  night  Avas  setting  in  very  dark 
and  thick,  Avjthout  either  moon  or  stars 
shoM’ing,  and  M'as  evidently  going  to  be 
another  dirty  night  at  sea,  we  settled  to  ran 
into  Herne  Bay. 

The  wind  was  piping  up  with  heavy, 
spiteful  squalls,  that  laid  our  little  ship 
Avell  over,  causing  constant  baling  to  be 
necessary,  although  M*e  had  two  reefs  down 
and  the  mizen  stoAved  ;  and  to  each  heavier 
squall  I  had  to  luff  her  up  to  take  the 
weight  out  of  the  sail,  with  the  result  that 
Herne  Bay  Mras  M'ell  under  our  lee  when  Ave 
got  in  with  the  land. 

Here  Ave  held  another  consultation  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  get 
ahead  as  far  as  possible  that  night  before 
the  weather  got  worse,  as  it  seemed  likely 
to  do. 

We  thought  that  Margate  might  be 
managed  by  getting  as  near  in  shore  as 
the  outlying  rock  Avould  permit,  and  so 
running  over  the  flood-  tide. 

All  hands  agreeing  to  this  proposition, 
M'e  tacked,  and  took  a  fresh  departure  out 
into  the  black  night. 

Near  the  Reculvers  father  lit  a  match,  and 
found  it  Avas  just  7.30,  and,  not  having  had 
anything  to  eat  since  lunch,  Ave  began  to  feel 
rather  peckish,  so  overhauled  our  bags,  but 
the  food  had  got  damp  with  the  sea-water, 
and  was  not  very  palatable. 

While  munching  some  of  the  damp  bis¬ 
cuits  I  heard  the  sound  of  breakers  through 
the  darkness,  just  in  time  to  put  her  about, 
much  closer  than  Mre  wanted  to  be  to  the 
black  rocks  near  the  Reculvers. 

It  was  too  close  a  shave,  and  as  it  would 
not  do  to  risk  having  her  bottom  smashed 
in  by  the  rocks  a  second  time.  Ave  took 
turns  to  look  out  at  the  borv  Avhile  the  other 
steered. 

It  Avas  bitterly  cold,  Avith  a  keen  Avind, 
and,  not  having  had  any  hot  food  since  the 
morning,  we  felt  nearly  frozen,  and  were 
not  at  all  sorry  Avlien,  after  a  time,  Ave  saAv 
the  red  light  at  Margate,  slioAving  up  like  a 
guiding-star  ahead. 

We  dashed  past  Birchiugton  and  West- 
gate  Bay,  and  then,  loAvering  our  sail* 
rounded  the  pier-head  at  Margate,  and 
found  ourselves  among  a  crowd  of  various 
sized  vessels  that  had  run  in  for  shelter. 
It  Avas  just  tAventy-five  minutes  past  eleven 
by  the  harbour  clock  as  Ave  made  fast  along¬ 
side  a  small  and  solitary  cutter-yacht, 
having  done  the  run  from  Greenhithe  in 
tAvelve  hours,  Avhich  AA'as  not  bad  speed  for 
a  small  boat,  as  it  is  close  on  fifty  miles 
betMreen  the  tAAro  places  Avith  a  fair  Avind, 
and  a  head-wind  made  nearly  eighty  miles 
to  be  sailed  before  reaching  port. 

The  cutter-yacht  was  manned  by  four 
amateur  sailors,  and  one  of  them  inquired 
where  we  were  from.  On  telling  him,  he 
remarked,  “  I  suppose  you  had  it  roughish, 
didn’t  you  ?  ”  and  Avent  on  to  inform  us  that 
they  Avere  bound  for  Sheerness,  and  had 
been  Aveather- bound  in  the  harbour  for  OATer 
a  Aveek,  and,  said  he,  “  There  is  very  little 
fun  to  be  had  this  weather,  as  it  occupies 
tMro  of  us  by  turns,  so  long  as  she  is  afloat, 
day  and  night  to  keep  her  from  bumping 
against  the  quay -sides,  and  Ave  haAre  settled 
never  to  come  out  again  when  once  we  get 
home  ;  Ave  have  all  had  enough  of  it.” 

We  sympathised  Avith  their  misfortunes, 
and,  as  they  intended  remaining  up,  asked 
them  to  look  after  our  craft,  which  they 
kindly  promised  to  do. 

In  crossing  over  their  deck  and  up  the 
ladder  to  the  roadway  abo\-e  Ave  left  them 


sitting  in  a  row  on  their  cabin-top,  fending 
their  vessel  oft'  Avith  their  feet  as  she  rolled. 
Laughingly  Avishing  them  a  good  night’s 
rest,  Ave  made  for  an  hotel  near  the  harbour, 

'  and  after  a  good  supper  turned  in,  quite 
|  tired  out. 

The  folloAving  morning,  after  breakfast, 
AAre  strolled  round  the  harbour  to  see  after 
our  boat  and  get  an  idea  of  the  Aveather 
i  outside  from  the  jetty.  The  four  sailors 
Avere  sitting  on  the  cabin-top  still,  and 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  there  all  night. 
The  Avind  Avas  bloAving  strong,  but  had 
shifted  round  to  the  south,  which  was  not 
Avhat  Ave  wanted,  as,  although  it  Avould  suit 
beautifully  as  far  as  the  North  Foreland, 
once  round  that  headland  Ave  should  have  it 
right  ahead. 

“  It  is  an  ill-Avind  that  bloAvs  no  one  any 
good  ”  is  an  old  proverb,  Avhich  I  pointed 
out  to  the  four  prisoners  on  the  yacht  Avas 
suitable  to  them,  as  it  Avas  a  fair  Avind  to 
Sheerness. 

“Yes,”  said  one  of  them,  “but  I  think 
Ar  e  had  better  Avait  until  it  has  dropped  a 
bit ;  our  craft  buries  her  nose  in  too  far  when 
j  it’s  bloAving  to  please  me.” 

We  scarcely  kneAv  what  course  to  pursue 
ourselves,  as  shortly  after  the  Avind  fresh¬ 
ened,  until  it  again  bleAv  as  hard  as  on  the 
previous  day,  but  due  south  ;  so  Ave  lounged 
about  the  town  until  noon,  and  then,  as 
there  seemed  no  indication  of  it  abating 
that  day,  and  as  Ave  had  got  tired  of  doing 
nothing,  Ave  settled  to  start,  bloAv  high 
or  Ioav. 

So,  tying  tAvo  reefs  doA\  n  in  the  main  lug- 
sail,  Ave  left  the  harbour,  the  four  captives- 
Avaving  their  hats  and  Avishing  us  good 
luck. 

We  coasted  merrily  along  in  shore  under 
the  lee  of  the  cliffs,  to  keep  out  of  the  Avind 
as  much  as  jjoss-ible. 

Foreness  and  the  Longnose  was  soon 
reached,  and  then  Ave  began  to  feel  the  full 
strength  of  the  Avind,  Avhich  came  howling 
along  right  in  our  teeth,  making  a  very 
heavy  sea  run,  the  tide  being  on  the  ebb, 
and  consequently  against  the  Avind.  Again 
and  again  Avas  our  little  craft  pressed  down 
in  the  squalls,  until  Ave  made  more  Avater 
than  Avas  either  safe  or  pleasant  as  Ave  beat 
to  Avindward.  Baling  Avas  a  constant  neces¬ 
sity,  but  Ave  neither  felt  at  all  disposed  to 
|  give  in  Avhile  a  chance  remained  of  getting 
round  ;  but  the  sea  Avas  so  heavy  that  Ave 
were  driven  dead  to  leeward  each  tack,  and 
several  times,  had  I  not  lofted  her  up 
smartly,  we  should  have  been  rolled  clean 
over. 

So  after  three  hours  of  it,  Avhen  just 
beloAv  Kingsgate,  both  Avet  through,  Ave 
determined  to  try  back  again.  I  had  ob¬ 
served  a  large  French  lugger  of  about  fifty 
tons,  with  eighteen  men  aboard  her,  who 
had  been,  like  ourselves,  trying  to  beat 
doAvn,  give  up  the  job  earlier  in  the  day 
and  drop  anchor  near  the  land,  where,  as 
she  rolled  and  jumped,  I  could  see  she  Avas 
held  right  against  the  tide  by  the  strength 
of  the  Avind. 

While  reaching  in  for  the  shore  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  look  round  and  noticed  that  a 
cargo  steamer  of  some  two  hundred  tons 
burden  had  brought  up  about  three  miles 
out  off  the  Foreland,  where  she  Avas  Avind- 
rode  in  the  same  manner. 

It  Avas  now  blowing  a  Avhole  gale,  as  I 
afterwards  saiv  registered  in  the  official 
report  at  Ramsgate.  Our  position  had 
become  anything  but  pleasant,  the  boat 
was  too  small  to  make  the  passage  in  such 
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heavy  weather,  and,  on  the  chance  of  the 
steamer  being  bound  down  Channel,  we 
thought  it  worth  trying  to  reach  her  and 
get  a  tow  down  ;  and  we  reckoned,  if  not 
going  any  farther  that  day,  we  might  have 
a  rest  under  her  lee,  so  once  more  put  about 
and  made  for  her. 

They  threw  a  rope  to  us  as  we  lowered 
our  sail  and  ran  alongside.  We  soon  made 
fast,  and  then  a  desultory  conversation 
began,  from  which  we  gathered,  to  our 
great  joy,  that  they  were  bound  for  Sand¬ 
wich,  and  would  start  as  soon  as  a  small 
repair  had  been  finished  to  the  engine, 
which  had  broken  down. 

Conversation  was  carried  on  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty,  owing  to  the  wind  and 
the  fearful  manner  in  which  she  rolled,  the 
men’s  heads  at  one  moment  being  on  a  level 
with  our  own  as  they  leaned  over  the  bul¬ 
wark  rail,  and  the  next  would  be  about 
twenty  feet  above  us  as  we  stood  up  to 
shove  clear  when  she  came  over  again. 

It  was  tiring  work,  and  exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous,  as  had  she  touched  us  once  we 
should  have  been  swamped  immediately. 

The  men  put  down  a  large  cork  fender, 
but  our  boat  caught  up  against  it  on  the 
first  scend,  nearly  capsizing  us,  and  snapped 
the  rope,  letting  the  fender  drive  away  to 
leeward. 

We  soon  saw  our  position  was  untenable, 
as  it  was  getting  dark  and  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  seas  as  they  rolled  up,  so  deter¬ 
mined  to  hang  on  astern. 

We  got  a  double  line  of  our  bass  warp 
fast  aboard,  and  then  dropped  astern. 

Now  we  had  only  the  seas  to  watch,  and 
as  she  met  them  steadily,  only  taking  a 
pint  or  two  aboard  as  an  occasional  higher 
sea  came  rolling  up,  we  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  get  some  refreshment,  which 
we  had  needed  for  some  time.  So,  sitting 
down  on  the  after-tliwarts,  we  discussed  the 
remainder  of  our  provisions  in  the  dark. 


The  night  had  closed  round  us,  when  the 
sound  of  their  donkey-engine  getting  in  the 
anchor  played  a  merry  tune  in  our  ears,  and 
we  prepared  for  towing. 

She  soon  started,  but  it  blew  so  strong 
that  she  was  two  hours  steaming  about  six 
miles,  where  she  again  brought  up  for  the 
night,  about  a  mile  below  Ramsgate,  as 
the}7  could  not  go  over  the  Sandwich  fiats 
that  tide. 

We  hauled  alongside  once  more,  and, 
giving  the  men  a  tip  and  thanking  them 
for  the  tow  down,  we  got  our  warp  which 
had  done  us  so  much  good  service  aboard 
again.  We  had  expected  it  to  snap  several 
times  while  towing  from  the  violence  of  the 
jerks,  but  it  had  held  out  bravely. 

Our  sail  was  soon  set,  and  as  we  were  not 
much  more  than  a  mile  from  Ramsgate, 
with  the  wind  over  our  stern,  it  was  not 
long  before  we  shot  past  the  light  at  the 
head  of  the  pier  and  rounded-to  in  smooth 
water,  very  glad  to  have  made  the  harbour 
for  that  night. 

Leaving  the  boat  in  charge  of  a  local 
boatman,  we  went  in  search  of  a  bed,  and 
having  discussed  a  good  square  meal,  we 
turned  in  for  the  night,  thoroughly  aching 
with  the  continued  exertions  of  the  day. 

Tire  next  morning  it  was  blowing  as  hard 
as  ever,  and  as  it  was  still  from  the  south 
we  decided  to  remain  at  Ramsgate  that  day, 
and  spent  the  time  rambling  about  and 
watching  several  wrecks  that  were  brought 
into  the  harbour. 

I  got  up  soon  after  daybreak  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  and  walked  down  to  the 
boat.  The  wind  was  still  in  the  same 
quarter,  but  not  so  heavy  ;  so  after  break¬ 
fast  we  went  aboard  to  make  the  final  effort. 
Breakfast  not  being  ready  when  ordered 
had  delayed  us,  with  the  result  that  by  the 
time  we  started  our  fair  tide  was  nearly 
spent,  so  we  took  a  long  leg  to  windward 
into  Pegwell  Bay,  and  then  tacked  down. 


The  tide  met  us  when  just  off  the  second 
battery,  and  I  suggested  bringing  up  ;  but 
we  tried  one  more  tack  out  and  back,  with 
the  result  that  we  were  astern  of  our  former 
position,  so  dropped  our  lcedge  over  and 
waited  until  the  full  strength  of  the  tide 
was  spent. 

A  large  Deal  boat  of  about  thirty  feet, 
locally  known  as  a  “  knock-toes,”  had 
started  from  Ramsgate  with  four  men  in, 
a  few  minutes  after  us,  and,  having  taken 
an  extra  turn  outwards,  caught  the  full  tide 
against  her  before  they  could  run  in  shore 
and  bring  up,  so  had  to  turn  back  to  Rams¬ 
gate. 

We  congratulated  each  other  on  our  luck 
so. far.  and  then  lay  down  on  the  thwarts 
for  a  rest.  When  the  tide  slackened  we 
got  our  anchor  again,  and,  keeping  well  in 
shore,  pulled  for  the  rest  of  the  distance, 
arriving  at  Deal  by  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Lying  on  our  oars,  we  watched  our 
chance,  and  then  ran  in  on  top  of  a  comber, 
and,  hooking  on  the  life-line,  jumped  ashore 
and  walked  her  up  the  beach  with  the  wind¬ 
lass  or  capstan,  of  which  there  are  a  large 
number. 

A  small  crowd  of  boatmen  and  loungers 
had  gathered  to  see  us  land,  no  doubt  ex¬ 
pecting  a  little  amusement  in  the  way  of  an 
upset,  or  seeing  us  both  drenched  before  we 
could  get  out  of  her  (not  an  unusual  sight 
in  bad  weather),  but  we  disappointed  them 
this  time,  and,  after  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Channel  pilot  who  owned  the  boat,  and  was 
extremely  surprised  to  hear  we  had  made 
the  passage  in  such  bad  weather,  we  caught 
the  train  home. 

And  so  ended  our  trip,  which,  taking  into 
consideration  the  unsettled  state  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  the  small  size  of  our  ship,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  good  test  of  the  noted 
sea-going  qualities  of  the  Deal  luggers. 

(THE  END.) 


THE  MEDALS  OE  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

IV.— THE  WATERLOO  MEDAL. 


This  was  the  first  medal  isfeued  to  the 
army  ;  it  was  the  first  in  which  ribbon 
and  medal  were  alike  for  all  ranks,  from 
the  general  to  the  drummer-boy.  Among 
the  relics  at  Apsley  House  in  1S53  was — 
“  His  own  Waterloo  medal,  engraved 
‘Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,’  and  much 
worn  by  use,  with  the  ring  cobbled  and 
mended  by  himself.” 

The  Waterloo  Medal  was  issued  in  1816, 
and  has  the  same  ribbon  as  that  for  the 
Peninsula.  On  the  obverse  is  the  head  of 
George  iv.,  then  Regent,  with  “  george  P.  ” 
to  the  right  and  “REGENT”  to  the  left ;  and 
on  the  reverse  is  a  seated  figure  of  Victory, 
with  wide  wings,  holding  the  laurel  and 
olive-branch,  and  having  “  Wellington  ” 
over  her  head  and  “  Waterloo  ”  under  her 
feet,  with  “  june  18, 1815,”  in  the  exergue. 
Unlike  all  other  medals,  it  was  hung  to  the 
ribbon  by  a  plain  round  ring. 

THE  INDIAN  WAR  MEDAL. 

This  is  the  companion  to  the  Peninsula 
Medal,  and  was  similarly  belated,  it  not 
having  been  issued  until' 1851.  It  has  on 
the  obverse  the  Queen’s  head  and  “  VIC¬ 
TORIA  REGINA,”  and  on  the  reverse  a  very 
graceful  figure  of  Victory ,  seated  in  “that 
quiet  posture  the  most  fitting  to  commemo¬ 
rate  services  long  past.”  At  her  side  is  the 
lotos  flower,  as  emblematic  of  India  ;  in  her 
left  hand  is  a  laurel  quoit,  and  in  her  right 
is  a  bushy  olive-branch.  She  sits  near  a 
palm-tree,  to  which  a  trophy  of  Indian  arms 
seems  to  be  hung.  Overhead  is  “to  the 


ARMY  OF  India,”  and  in  the  exergue  is 
the  date  1799-1826,  for  the  services  covered 
by  the  medal.  The  ribbon  is  nearly  Cam¬ 
bridge  blue,  and  the  clasps,  twenty-one  in 
number,  are  fixed  to  it  with  roses  between. 

Although  the  earliest  date  is  1799,  the 
first  clasp  is  for  Allighur  in  1803,  but  be¬ 
tween  those  dates  Seringapatam  had  been 
captured,  and  commemorated  in  its  special 
medal  issued  by  the  East  India  Company, 
and  this  was  really  the  first  medal  that  a 
British  Government  allowed  to  be  worn  by 
private  soldiers.  It  is  a  strange,  large 
medal  ;  it  was  issued  in  silver-gilt  for  the 
field  officers,  in  silver  for  the  captains  and 
subalterns,  in  bronze  for  the  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  and  in  pure  grain  tin  for  the 
privates.  On  one  side  is  a  grand  battle- 
piece.  with  the  sun  in  splendour  and  a  fort 
in  flames,  and  the  British  army  storming  a 
breach,  the  design  being  from  a  drawing 
made  on  the  spot  of  that  hottest  of  all  hot 
jobs,  the  storming  of  Seringapatam  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  Indian  sun  at  half-past  one 
o’clock  on  a  May  afternoon.  Underneath 
the  landscape  is  an  inscription  in  Persian 
signifying  “  The  Fort  of  Seringapatam,  the 
gift  of  God,  the  4th  May,  1799.”  On  the 
reverse  is  a  grand  set-to  between  a  lion  and 
a  tiger,  in  which  the  tiger  is  getting  the 
worst  of  it.  The  scene  is  a  jungle,  with  the 
usual  lotos-flower  and  palm-tree,  and  over¬ 
head  is  a  long  banner,  with  an  Arabic  in¬ 
scription  signifying  “The  Conquering  Lion 
of  God.”  The  ribbon  is  of  a  sort  of  watered 
orange  colour — tiger  colour,  in  fact. 

This  storming  of  Seringapatam,  under  Sir 


David  Baird,  was  a  very  brisk  bit  of  work. 
Tippoo — Tippoo  means  tiger,  whence  the 
allusions  on  the  medal,  and  Tippoo’s  tiger- 
skin  guards,  and  his  musical-box  of  a  tiger 
killing  a  soldier  with  a  proper  growling  and 
groaning  accompaniment  as  now  exhibited 
at  the  Indian  Museum  at  South  Kensington, 
and  his  golden  throne  on  tiger  back,  and  his 
tiger-handled  pistols,  etc.,  etc. — Tippoo  the 
tiger  seems  to  have  been  caught  napping, 
for  no  one  would  have  expected  a  breach  to 
be  assaulted  in  the  heat  of  the  day  in  such 
a  climate.  However,  he  made  a  gallant 
resistance,  and  his  body  was  found  among 
heaps  of  slain,  so  that  with  the  capture  the 
Mysore  War  ended. 

The  first  clasp  on  the  Indian  War  Medal 
is  for  the  storm  of  Allighur  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1803.  This  service  occurred 
during  the  Mahratta  War,  when  the  Mah- 
rattas  were  led  by  General  Perron,  the 
Frenchman,  and  the  British  were  led  by 
General  Lake.  “  I  think  that  General 
Lake’s  capture  of  Allighur  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  feats  that  I  have  heard 
of  in  this  country,”  said  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  attack  took  place  about 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  An  attempt  at 
escalade  failed ;  then,  under  a  ti’emendous 
fire,  a  gun  was  ran  up  to  the  main  gate, 
and  for  twenty  minutes  attempts  were  made 
to  blow  the  gate  open.  At  last  it  was  forced 
back,  and  the  men  rushed  in  and  fought 
their  way  along  a  narrow,  intricate  passage 
in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  cross  fire.  There 
was  a  second  gate  to  be  forced,  then  a  third, 
then  a  fourth,  which  could  not  be  won.  So 
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'tlie  gun  was  brought  along  under  the  leaden 
hail  and  fired  at  the  gate,  and  at  length  the 
wicket  was  knocked  open,  and  through  this 
slipped  Major  Macleod  and  cleared  a  space 
for  his  men  to  follow  and  finally  capture  the 
stronghold. 

The  next  clasp  is  for  the  Battle  of  Delhi 
on  September  11th,  1803.  In  this  battle 
Lake  defeated  another  Frenchman,  Bour- 
quin,  and  the  result  was  the  restoration  of 
Shah  Allum,  the  nominal  sovereign  of  Hin¬ 
dustan.  The  next  is  for  Assye,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  23rd,  1803,  the  battle  in  which  “the 
Honourable  Arthur  Wellesley”  first  com¬ 
manded  in  chief,  and  in  which  Scindiah 
and  his  Mahrattas  were  brilliantly  beaten. 
The  next  is  for  the  siege  of  Asseer  Ghur,  a 
month  afterwards,  where  Colonel  Stevenson 
■captured  the  last  of  the  possessions  of  Dow- 
lut  Rao  Scindiah  in  the  Deccan.  The  next 
is  for  Laswarree,  where  Lake  gave  Scindiah 
his  final  defeat,  destroyed  his  French- 
officered  “Deccan  Invincibles,”  and  took 
his  baggage  and  camp  equipage,  his  ele¬ 
phants  and  camels  and  bullocks,  and  forty- 
four  stand  of  colours,  seventy-two  guns, 
sixty-four  tumbrils  of  ammunition,  and 
such-like  and  so  forth — in  short,  one  of  the 
■completest  settlements  ever  seen  on  a 
battle-field.  It  was  a  long  five  hours’  fight, 
very  stubborn  while  it  lasted,  in  which  the 
76th  fought  like  heroes,  and  won  their  big 
gong  used  by  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  for 
striking  the  hours. 

The  next  clasp  is  for  Wellesley’s  second 
victory,  that  on  the  plain  of  Argaurn  on 
November  29th,  1803,  in  which  the  Rajah 
of  Berar  was  worsted.  The  next  is  for  the 
siege  and  storm  of  Gawilghur  that  followed 
on  the  15th  of  December,  and  led  to  the 
treaty  of  the  17th  of  that  month. 

The  next  victory  thought  worthy  of  a 
clasp  is  the  defence  of  Delhi  in  the  Holkar 
campaign  in  October,  1804 ;  the  next  the 
battle  of  Deig  on  the  13th  of  November,  in 
which  the  general  in  command,  Frazer,  was 
killed,  and  Monson  had  to  continue  and 
■complete  the  triumph.  The  next  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Deig  on  the  23rd  of  December,  when 
the  fugitives  from  the  battle  made  a  despe¬ 
rate  resistance,  and  were  mostly  bayoneted 
at  their  posts. 

Twelve  years  elapsed  before  another  clasp 
was  won,  and  that  was  in  the  Nepaul  War 
of  1816,  in  which  Ochterlony  led  his  men 
through  the  strange  forest  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  captured  the  heights  of 
Sierapore.  In  November  of  the  next  year 
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came  another  little  war,  which  added  two 
clasps  to  the  ribbon,  one  for  the  battle  of 
Kirkee,  the  other  for  the  battle  of  Poona, 
both  victories  having  been  won  over  the 
Peishwah,  the  first  by  Colonel  Buer,  on  the 
5th  of  November,  the  second  by  Lionel 
Smith,  on  the  16th.  In  the  same  month 
the  Rajah  of  Berar,  without  the  slightest 
notice,  and  apparently  in  pure  wilfulness, 


attacked  the  troops  at  Seetabuldee.  Being- 
repulsed,  he  ottered  to  surrender  his  guns  ; 
the  troops  advanced  to  take  possession,  and 
secured  the  first  battery,  but  before  they 
reached  the  second  a  storm  of  musketry 
broke  out  upon  them  from  all  sides  where 
the  Rajah’s  men  had  been  ambushed  ;  but 
General  Doveton,  anticipating  something  of 
the  sort,  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
treacherous  Rajah  was  defeated  and  all  his 
guns  were  captured.  After  Seetabuldee  Nag- 
pore  was  besieged,  and  finally  fell  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1818.  Thus  two  more  clasps 
were  added  to  the  pale  blue  ribbon. 

On  the  21st  of  December  another  clasp 
was  won  by  the  defeat  of  Holkar  at  Ma- 
heidpore  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  ISIS, 
the  same  day  as  Nagpore  fell,  Captain 
Staunton  won  another  clasp  by  bis  gallant 
defence  of  Corygaum  against  the  Peishwah ’s 
army.  Staunton  had  about  a  thousand 


men,  the  Peishwah  had  over  twenty-eight 
thousand,  and,  owing  to  some  strange  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Staunton’s  men  had  to  go 
without  food  or  drink  from  the  evening  of 
December  31st  until  nine  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  January  3rd.  The  enemy  had 
caught  them  on  the  march  ;  they  had  taken 
shelter  on  the  hill  by  Corygaum,  defended 
their  camp,  driven  the  enemy  back  and  out 
of  the  village  below,  and  then  they  cleared 
the  road,  and  marched  off  unmolested. 

After  Corygaum  no  clasp  was  won  for  six 
years.  There  then  broke  out,  in  1824,  the 
first  Burmese  War,  known  officially  as  the 
war  in  Ava,  in  which  Sir  Archibald  Camp¬ 
bell  captured  Rangoon,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  many  encounters,  halting  only  a 
four  days’  march  from  Ummerapoora,  when 
the  king  who  had  declared  the  war  finally 
gave  in  and  paid  all  its  expenses. 

The  last  service  commemorated  by  the 
Indian  War  Medal  is  the  storm  of  Bhurt- 
pore,  by  Combermere,  in  January,  1826. 
The  fortified  city  was  five  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  a  place  of  immense  strength. 
In  1805  it  had  withstood  four  attacks  from 
General  Lake  before  it  was  captured  ;  and 
now,  under  a  rebel  rajah,  it  hoped  to  defy 
the  commander-in-chief.  There  was  a 
formal  siege  for  a  month  with  mines  and 
breaches,  and  building  up  during  the  night 
of  walls  beaten  down  during  the  day,  and 
finally  a  storm  and  capture. 

THE  LONG  SERVICE  AND  GOOD  CONDUCT 
MEDAL. 

This  medal  was  authorised  by  King  Wil¬ 
liam  IV.,  on  the  30th  July,  1830.  It  is  a 
development  of  the  medal  issued  by  the 
Northumberland  Fusiliers,  already  alluded 
to.  It  is  hung  to  a  crimson  ribbon.  On 
the  obverse  is  a  trophy  of  arms,  with  a 
royal  arms  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  reverse 
is  the  inscription,  in  the  plainest  possible 
characters. 

THE  MERITORIOUS  SERVICE  MEDAL. 

This  is  not  the  next  medal  in  order  of 
date,  but  it  can  fittingly  be  placed  here.  It 
was  first  granted  by  the  Queen,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1845,  and  is  worn  entirely  by  sergeants. 
On  the  obverse  is  the  Queen’s  head,  on  the 
reverse  is  a  laurel  wreath  and  crown,  and 
FOR  MERITORIOUS  SERVICE.  The  ribbon 
is  plain  crimson. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


(ELEVENTH  SERIES.) 


WE  have,  once  more,  great  pleasure  in  j 
starting  our  annual  series  of  com¬ 
petitions ;  and,  as  we  stated  last  year,  we 
sincerely  trust  that,  in  addition  to  old 
friends,  very  many  of  our  readers  who  have 
not  hitherto  taken  any  part  in  these  honour¬ 
able  and  stimulating  trials  of  skill  will  now 
pluck  up  heart  to  strive  for  a  place  amongst 
the  successful  competitors.  Local  friends, 
it  should  be  ever  remembered  by  aspirants 
to  literary  or  art  success,  are  not  always 
the  safest  nor  best  judges  of  one’s  capa¬ 
bilities  ;  and  it  should  prove  helpful  in 
every  way  to  have  one’s  work  tested  by 
competent  authorities  side  by  side  with  I 
that  of  others  of  one’s  own  age  resident  in 
all  parts  of  Great  and  Greater  Britain. 

We  start  our  competitions  for  the  present 
volume  with  the  following  subjects,  and 
hope  to  announce  others,  specially  chosen 
to  suit  all  classes  of  readers,  as  the  volume 
progresses.  We  should  like  to  repeat  here 


what  we  have  more  than  once  stated,  that 
where  there  may  seem  to  be  any  doubt  as 
to  our  exact  meaning  in  the  announcement 
of  subjects,  competitors  will  be  quite  safe 
in  following  their  own  judgment  in  the 
matter.  Our  one  object  in  offering  the 
Prizes  and  selecting  the  subjects  being  to 
help  our  readers,  they  may  be  quite  sure 
we  should  not  allow  any  deserving  worker 
to  suffer  because  of  a  mere  accidental  mis¬ 
understanding.  The  rules  and  conditions 
must,  however,  of  course,  he  strictly  adhered 
to.  All  the  subjects  are  equally  open  to 
every  bond  fide  reader,  irrespective  of  sex  or 
nationality,  within  the  ages  specified ;  so 
that  any  reader  may,  if  so  disposed,  try  in 
cdl  tlie  competitions. 


I.— Literary  Competition. 

We  offer  Four  Prizes  of  One  Guinea  each  for  the 
best  set  of  verses  descriptive  of  or  founded  on  the 
drawing,  “Eire!  Fire!”  printed  on  page  57.  The 


style  and  metre  are  left  entirely  to  the  choice  or 
competitors,  but  no  contribution  should  exceed  fifty 
lines  in  length.  Competitors  will  be  divided  into 
classes,  according  to  age,  as  follows,  one  prize  going 
to  each  class Senior,  all  ages  from  20  to  24; 
Second,  all  ages  from  17  to  20 ;  Third,  all  ages  from 
14  to  17  ;  Junior,  all  ages  up  to  14. 

[The  last  day  for  sending  in  is  (November  30 ill,  1888.] 


II.  Carving  and  Fretwork  Com¬ 
petition. 

We  offer  Three  Prizes,  of  Three  Guineas,  Two 
Guineas,  and  One  Guinea  respectively,  for  the  best 
memorial,  in  carving  or  fretwork  (or  file  two  com¬ 
bined),  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  The  choice  of  sub¬ 
ject,  size,  wood,  tools,  etc.,  is  left  wholly  to  compe¬ 
titors,  but  the  natural  difficulties  presented  by  some 
subjects  and  woods  over  others  will  of  course  be 
taken  into  due  consideration  by  the  adjudicators. 
There  will  be  three  divisions— the  Junior,  including 
all  ages  up  to  15  ;  the  Middle,  all  ages  from  15  to 
18 ;  and  the  Senior,  all  ages  from  19  to  24.  The 
highest  prize  will  go  to  the  division  furnishing  the 
best  work. 

[The  last  day  for  sending  in  is  December  31st,  1888.] 
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III.— Illuminating  Competition. 

We  offer  Four  Prizes,  of  Two  Guineas,  One 
Guinea  and  a  Half,  One  Guinea,  and  Half-a-Guinea 
respectively,  for  the  best  Illumination  (in  oils  or 
water-colours)  of  the  competitor’s  favourite  Bible 
promise.  Either  the  Authorised  or  Revised  Version 
may  be  followed.  Competitors  will  be  divided  into 
four  classes,  according  to  age,  and  one  Prize  will  be 
awarded  in  each  class.  First  class,  from  19  to  24 ; 
Second  class,  from  15  to  19;  Third  class,  from  11  to 
15  ;  Fourth  class,  all  ages  up  to  11.  The  highest 
Prize  will  go  to  the  class  showing  the  greatest  merit. 
Competitors  are  not  prohibited  from  using  pur¬ 
chased  designs,  but  the  colouring  must  be  wholly 
their  own,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  pre¬ 
ference  will  be  given  to  original  work  throughout. 
The  size,  material,  etc.,  are  left  to  the  choice  of 
competitors. 

[The  last  day  for  sending  in  is  January  31st,  1S89.] 


RULES  AND  CONDITIONS. 

1.  No  article  of  any  Icind  sent  in  to  us  in  compe¬ 
tition  will  be  returned,  whether  accompanied  by 
stamps  or  not.  The  result  of  each  competition  will 
be  published  in  due  course  in  our  columns,  and  no 
questions  on  the  subject  can  be  answered  through 
the  post,  the  forwarding  of  stamped  and  addressed 
envelopes  notwithstanding. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  Prizes,  handsome  “Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit,”  suitable  for  framing,  signed  by  tire 
Editor,  will  Ire  awarded  to  all  the  more  meritorious 
competitors  who  may  fail  to  secure  prizes. 

3.  Tlie  work  must  in  every  case  be  the  competi¬ 
tor’s  own— that  is,  must  be  the  product  of  his  own 
hands  and  brain  ;  though  of  course  any  aids  received 
merely  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  whether  from  books 
or  friends,  are  admissible. 

4.  All  MSS.  must  have  at  the  top  of  first  page  the 
full  name,  address,  and  age  of  sender,  clearly  and 
legibly  written,  thus  :  — 


Name  . 

Address  . 

Age  . 

in  the  case  of  the  Illuminations,  Carvings,  etc., 
these  same  particulars  should  be  written  on  a  sepa¬ 
rate  piece  of  paper,  which  should  also  bear  the  certi¬ 
ficate  (see  Rule  5),  and  must  be  stitched  (not  pinned) 
on  the  front  top  left-hand  corner,  or  gummed  to  the 
back. 

5.  All  contributions  should  be  certified  by  parent, 

clergyman,  minister,  teacher,  employer,  or  other 
responsible  person,  as  genuine  unaided  work.  By 
this  certificate  we  simply  mean  a  letter,  or  even  an 
endorsement  under  the  competitor's  name,  thus:  — 
“  I  hereby  certify  that  tlie  accompanying  article  is 
the  unaided  work  of - .”  Signed - . 

6.  All  letters  or  packets  must  be  plainly  marked 
1  outside  “Prize  Competition,  Class  — ,”  and  must  he 

addressed  to  “The  Editor,  Boy’s  Own  Paper,  56, 

I  Paternoster  Row,  London,”  the  carriage  being,  of 
\  course,  in  all  cases  prepaid. 


THE  BOY’S  OWN  CHROMATIC  TOP,  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT. 


FIG.  10  is  a  card  composed  of  three 
colours,  the  cross  (A)  being,  for  instance, 
red,  as  is  also  the  narrow  circle  joining  it, 
the  portion  B  blue,  and  c  yellow.  The 
combination  is  similar  to  Fig.  8,  hut  more 
elaborate. 

A  very  attractive  card  is  formed  by  two 
point-shaped  crosses  of  different  colours 


F5g.  10. 


placed  on  a  complementary  ground,  as  in 
Fig.  11.  Of  course  some  designs  will  be 
more  pleasing  than  others,  in  proportion  to 
the  harmony  of  the  colours  producing  it. 


Fig.  II. 


If  you  cut  out  a  card  to  the  shape  of 
Fig.  12,  paint  it  black,  and  then  slip  it  over 
any  two  compound  cards  formed  by  different 
colours  of  Fig.  6,  the  effect  will  be  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  colours,  and  is  worth  trying. 

Another  curious  card  simply  consists  of 
seven  concentric  circles,  a  portion  of  which 
is  cut  away,  as  shown  at  Fig.  13. 

This  should  be  a  black  card,  and  has  the 


PART  IV. 

effect  when  placed  over  any  plain  card  to 
shade  the  colour  off  from  black  at  the  centre 


doubt  suggest  fresh  forms  and  experiments 
to  try,  and  in  the  meanwhile  I  will  explain 


the  use  of  the  small  hole  you  drilled  down 
the  screw  before  putting  the  top  together. 

Get  some  sheet  tin — any  old  pieces  will 
do.  Old  milk  tins  cleaned  out,  and  cut  into 
thin  strips  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide  and 
about  four  inches  long,  are  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  for  the  purpose.  Then  get  the  pliers 
and  bend  them  into  any  shape  you  fancy, 
such  as  half  a  vase,  basin,  etc.,  as  in  Fig. 
14,  then  spin  the  top,  and  drop  the  straight 
stem  (A)  of  any  one  of  the  forms  into  the? 
hole  of  the  screw,  and  it  will  immediately 


Fig.  15. 

appear  to  be  a  solid  vase,  etc.,  made  of 
glass.  These  have  a  very  pretty  appear¬ 
ance,  and  form  a  great  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment. 

You  can  vary  the.  forms  by  placing  two 
strips  of  tin  in  at  one  time,  as  in  Fig.  15, 
which  has  the  effect  of  a  fountain  playing- 
in  a  vase  or  glass  dish.  The  central  piece 
is  simply  twisted,  which  gives  the  watery 
appearance  to  it,  hut  I  will  now  leave  you 
to  think  of  fresh  forms  for  yourself,  of 
which  you  can  make  an  endless  variety, 
and  hope  yon  will  derive  as  much  amuse¬ 
ment  from  the  Chromatic  Top  as  I  have- 
done  myself. 
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LEADING  CRICKETERS  OF  1888. 


IN  “  Cricket  Pioneers,”  an  article  that 
appeared  in  our  first  Summer  Number, 
and  is  now  reprinted  in  the  “Cricket” 
volume  of  our  Bookshelf  Series,!  we  had 
several  excellent  portraits  of  leading 
cricketers,  past  and  present.  These  in¬ 
cluded  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  Dr.  E.  M.  Grace, 
Lord  Harris,  George  Parr,  H.  H.  Stephen¬ 
son,  Willsher,  R.  A.  Fitzgerald,  James 
Lillywhite,  Richard  Daft,  Alfred  Shaw, 
and  the  Hon.  Ivo  Bligh.  And  in  our  third 
volume  we  had  as  a  frontispiece  a  coloured 
plate  of  the  then  most  prominent  “  Knights 
of  the  Crease.  ”  This  group,  now  out  of  print, 
was  a  very  full  one,  and  included  many 
amateurs  and  professionals  who  still  hold 
high  place.  These  were  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace, 
Mr.  A.  N.  Hornby,  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Webbe,  Lord  Harris,  George  Ulyetfc, 
Alfred  Shaw,  Tom  Emmett,  Bates,  and 
Pilling ;  besides  Mr.  G.  F.  Grace,  Lilly- 
white,  Selby,  W.  R.  Gilbert,  Mr.  A.  P. 
Lucas,  Jupp,  Oscroft,  Pooley,  Lockwood, 
and  Morley. 

Since  then  many  of  the  old  stars  have  dis¬ 
appeared  and  new  names  have  become  fami¬ 
liar,  and  in  this  third  set  of  portraits  of 
famous  cricketers  presented  with  this  part 
we  have  none  that  have  previously  ap¬ 
peared.  Of  the  celebrated  Surrey  eleven — 
that  now  hold  much  the  same  position  as 
Gloucestershire  did  ten  years  ago — we  have, 
as  is  only  just,  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  representatives.  We  have  here  Mr. 
W.  W.  Read,  the  best  of  the  Surrey  ama¬ 
teurs  ;  Abel,  the  best  of  her  professional 
bats  ;  Lohmann,  the  best  of  her  bowlers ; 
Mr.  J.  Shuter,  her  captain  ;  Mr.  K.  J.  Key, 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Roller,  and  Maurice  Read — 
seven  of  the  best  men  that  ever  stood  at  a 
wicket.  Nottinghamshire  has  four  repre¬ 
sentatives — Arthur  Shrewsbury,  whose  loss 
this  year  has  meant  the  county’s  disaster  ; 
Gunn,  who  has  taken  Shrewsbury’s  place 
at  the  head  of  the  county  averages  ;  Atte- 
well,  one  of  the  best  of  her  yoxmger  bowlers  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Dixon,  the  best  of  her  ama¬ 
teurs.  Kent  has  two  representatives  in  Mr. 
W.  H.  Patterson,  who  heads  the  county 
averages,  and  F.  Hearne,  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  her  professional  bats.  Gloucester¬ 
shire  has  two  representatives  in  Mr.  0.  G. 
Radcliffe,  the  best  of  her  amateur  bats — 
barring,  of  course,  the  perennial  W.  G. , 
whose  supremacy  is  as  unquestioned  now 
as  it  was  twenty  years  ago — and  Painter,  the 
best  of  her  professional  batsmen,  who  has 
only  been  beaten  in  county  work  this  year 
by  Abel,  Maurice  Read,  and  Briggs.  Of 
Lancashire  we  have  two  representatives  in 
Mr.  J.  Eccles,  who  heads  the  county  aver¬ 
ages,  and  Barlow,  who  has  been  for  years 
the  mainstay  of  the  county.  Of  Sussex  we 
have  a  representative  in  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith, 
her  captain  ;  and  we  have  representatives 
of  the  minor  counties  in  Pougher,  of  Leices¬ 
tershire,  and  Mr.  S.  M.  J.  Woods,  who  this 
year  has  played  so  many  parts— as  ’Varsity 
Blue,  Gentleman  of  England,  Australian, 
and  Somersetshire  man — as  to  considerably 
puzzle  the  localisers. 

Of  the  twenty,  Mr.  Walter  William  Read 
is  perhaps  the  best  known.  Born  at  Reigate 
on  the  23rd  of  November,  1855,  he  is  now 
in  his  thirty-third  year,  and  he  has  played 
for  his  county  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  his 
first  appearance  having  been  on  August 
11th,  1873.  In  1875  he  had  the  highest 
batting  average  for  his  county,  and  in  1877 

*  Mostly  from  photographs  by  Messrs.  Hawkins  & 
Co.,  of  King’s  Road,  Brighton. 

t  See  “Cricket,"  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  and  others. 
Price  2s.  Published  at  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper  Office, 
56,  Paternoster  Row. 


(See  the  Plate  of  Portraits.*) 

he  was  chosen  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  as  one 
of  the  Gentlemen  to  meet  the  Players  at 
Prince’s,  and  thus  made  his  first  appearance 
in  the  premier  match.  The  next  year,  in  the 
great  match  between  All  England  and  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  he  made  43  not  out  in  the  first 
innings,  and  20  not  out  in  the  second — a 
remarkable  and  often-quoted  achievement. 
In  1879  his  average  was  20  ;  in  1880  it  was 
25  ;  in  1881  it  was  32  ;  in  1882  it  was  26  ; 
in  1883  it  was  47,  on  a  total  of  1,573  runs  ; 
in  1884  it  was  29,  on  a  total  of  1,256  runs  ; 
in  1885  it  was  43,  on  an  average  of  1,706 
runs ;  in  1886  it  was  42,  on  an  average  of 
|  1,825  runs  ;  in  1887  it  was  47,  on  an  average 
j  of  1,615  runs.  This  year  Mr.  Read  has  not 
done  so  well,  but  his  average  for  his  county 
comes  out  at  36 ;  Abel  only  is  superior  to  him. 

Robert  Abel,  who  is  England’s  best  pro¬ 
fessional  batsman  for  1888,  was  born  at 
Rotherhithe  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1859,  and  first  appeared  in  the  .Surrey  team 
in  1881.  His  has  beenra  record  of  improve¬ 
ment.  In  1881  his  average  was  3  ;  in  1882 
it  was  7  ;  in  1883  it  was  22  ;  in  1884  it  was 
17  ;  in  1885  it  was  24  ;  in  1886  it  was  29, 

!  and  in  1887  it  was  18.  This  year  fate  has 
|  been  kind  to  him  and  taken  him  to  a  much 
higher  level. 

Arthur  Shrewsbury,  who  has  spent  this 
summer  in  Australia,  managing  the  foot¬ 
ball  team  touring  in  the  Antipodes,  holds 
much  the  same  position  amongst  the  pro¬ 
fessionals  as  Mi'.  W.  W.  Read  amongst  the 
amateurs.  He  was  born  at  New  Lenton, 
Nottinghamshire,  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1856,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
team  of  that  county  in  May,  1875.  Un¬ 
like  Abel,  who  has  not  been  out  of  England, 
Shrewsbury  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  other 
lands.  He  was  one  of  the  American  twelve 
in  1879,  and  was  in  Australia  in  1881  and 
1882,  in  1884  and  1885,  and  in  1886  and 
1887.  It  was  in  1876  that  Shrewsbury  first 
1  appeared  in  premier  company.  This  was 
at  Lord’s  in  the  match  in  which  “W.  G.  ” 
made  169,  Mr.  A.  W.  Ridley  103,  Mr.  G.  j 
F.  Grace,  not  out,  68,  Mr.  C.  J.  Ottaway, 
42,  Mr.  A.  J.  Webbe  26,  Mr.  Hornby  13, 
Mr.  Frank  Penn  12,  and  the  four  last  men 
— Lord  Harris,  Mr.  W.  H.  Iladow,  the 
Hon.  A.  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  Appleby — went 
down  scoreless  before  Morley.  Shrewsbury’s 
average  for  the  year  was  23.  In  1877  he  made 
his  appearance  in  the  century  list ;  in  1878  he 
did  not  play;  in  1879  his  average  was  17  ; 
in  1880  it  was  again  17  ;  in  1881  it  was  13  ; 
in  1882  it  was  26,  the  increase  being 
chiefly  due  to  a  score  of  207  against  Surrey  ; , 
i  in  1883  it  was  29,  on  a  total  of  1,117  runs,  j 
and  yet  his  highest  innings  was  93  ;  in 
j  1884  his  average  was  28,  and  his  total  of 
■  908  included  a  209  against  Sussex  and  a 
\  127  against  Surrey ;  in  1885  his  average  was 
56,  and  his  total  of  1,130  included  a  224  not 
out  innings,  against  Middlesex,  and  137 
j  against  Gloucestershire,  a  118  against 
Derbyshire  and  101  for  North  against  South ; 
in  1886  his  average  was  42  and  his  total  of 
;  1,404  included  a  not  out  227  innings 
against  Gloucestershire,  and  a  164  for 
England  against  Australians,  and  127  for 
Players  against  Gentlemen  ;  and  in  1887  ; 
his  average  reached  78,  a  height  only 
equalled  by  W.  G.  Grace  in  his  great 
season  of  1876,  and  his  total  of  1,653  in¬ 
cluded  a  267  innings  against  Middlesex, 
152  for  England  against  M.C.C.  and  G, 

[  135  against  Sussex,  130  against  Lancashire, 
j  119  not  out  against  Gloucestershire,  119 
against  Middlesex,  111  for  Players  against  ! 
Gentlemen,  and  101  for  his  county  against 
I  Sussex.  Such  a  record  is  as  yet  unbeaten 
i  by  any  cricket  professional. 


George  A.  Lohmann  is  a  Londoner,  born 
in  Middlesex  in  1865,  who  first  appeared  in 
the  first-class  cricket  in  1884,  and  is  now 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  all-round 
professionals  of  the  day.  As  a  bowler  he  is 
one  of  the  first  three,  if  not  the  first,  and  as 
a  batsman  he  is  in  the  first  twenty.  In 
1884,  his  opening  year  with  tire  Surrey 
team,  he  had  a  bowling  average  of  17  and 
a  batting  average  of  19’ ;  in  18S5  his  bowl¬ 
ing  average  was  14  and  his  batting  average 
17  ;  in  1886  his  bowling  average  was  15  on 
a  total  of  160  wickets,  the  greatest  number 
taken  by  any  one  player  that  year,  and  his 
batting  average  was  23  ;  in  1887  his  bowl¬ 
ing  average  was  15  on  a  total — the  highest 
total — of  154  wickets,  and  his  batting  aver¬ 
age  was  25  on  a  total  of  843.  This  year  his 
bowling  average  of  8  for  his  county,  on  a 
total  ot  142  wickets,  is  a  performance  as 
admirable  as  it  is  noteworthy. 

Mr.  John  Shuter  is  an  old  Winchester 
boy,  who  found  Surrey  at  a  very  low  ebb 
indeed  when  he  entered  her  team,  and  has 
now  guided  it  to  the  proudest  position  in 
the  cricket  world.  In  1879  his  first-class 
average  was  17  ;  in  1880  it  was  18  ;  in  1881 
it  had  sunk  to  14 ;  in  1882  it  had  risen  to 
26  :  in  1883  it  was  25  ;  in  1884  it  was  26 
again  ;  in  1885  it  was  24  ;  in  1886  it  was  19; 
but  in  1887  it  had  risen  to  32 ;  and  this 
year,  a  year  of  wet  grounds  and  low  scoring, 
it  has  risen,  in  county  matches  only,  to  33. 

Mr.  K.  J.  Key,  another  of  the  great 
Surrey  batsmen,  was  in  the  Clifton  eleven 
of  1881,  when  he  made  a  greater  hit  as  a 
bowler  than  batsman.  Next  year  a  great 
improvement  was  observable  ;  he  won  both 
the  batting  and  bowling  averages,  the  for¬ 
mer  with  42,  the  latter  with  12.  In  1883 
he  was  again  at  the  head  of  the  school  bat¬ 
ting  averages,  this  time  with  45,  but  his 
bowling  had  retired  to  second  place.  During 
the  holidays  of  this  year  he  first  played  for 
Surrey,  his  county  average  for  the  four 
matches  being  36.  In  1884  he  was  in  the 
Oxford  eleven,  and  played  in  sixteen 
matches  for  his  county,  his  first-class 
average  coming  out  as  20.  In  1885  he  was 
again  in  the  Oxford  eleven,  and  his  batting 
average  for  the  season  was  21.  In  1886  he 
was  still  in  the  Oxford  eleven,  and  shared 
with  Mr.  Rashleigh  the  honours  of  an  un¬ 
equalled  performance.  In  two  hours  and 
fifty-five  minutes  the  pair  scored  243  runs, 
the  best  record  for  the  first  wicket  in  the 
University  series.  In  this  notable  effort 
Mr.  Key  scored.  143,  the  highest  individual 
score  the  match  has  seen,  and  Mr.  Rash¬ 
leigh  scored  107,  and  none  of  the  others  got 
into  double  figures  !  His  county  average  for 
this  year  was  11,  but  his  first-class  average 
was  19.  In  1887  his  average  had  gone  up 
with  a  bound  to  43  over  a  total  of  1,684. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  W.  E.  Roller’s 
average  was  40,  the  highest  he  lias  yet 
obtained.  The  old  Westminster  boy  first 
played  for  Surrey  in  1881,  when  his  average 
was  13 ;  next  year  it  was  12  ;  next  year  it 
had  risen  to  25  ;  in  1884  it  was  13  ;  but  in 
1885  it  was  30  ;  and  in  1886  it  was  23. 

The  same  variations  of  fortune  are  shown 
in  the  record  of  John  Ma  rice  Read,  who 
claims  Thames  Ditton  for  his  birthplace, 
and  first  appeared  in  county  cricket  in  1880, 
when  his  average  was  16.  In  1881  it  was 
19  ;  in  1882  it  was  22  ;  in  1S83  it  was  the 
same  ;  in  1884  it  was  21  ;  in  1885  it  was  28; 
in  1886  it  had  gone  up  to  34  ;  in  1887  it  had 
sunk  to  23.  Read  has  done  many  fine 
things  in  the  cricket-field,  notably  against 
Australians,  both  in  the  old  country  and  the 
new. 

Mr.  Octavius  Goldney  Radcliffe  is  in  the 


very  front  rank  of  our  younger  cricketers. 
He  was  born  in  Wiltshire,  at  North  Newn- 
ton  Rectory,  and  his  first  appearance  at 
Lord’s  was  in  Wiltshire  v.  M.C.C.  and 
■Ground  in  1884.  In  1885  he  played  for 
Somerset,  and  in  1886  he  played  for  Glouces¬ 
tershire,  with  which  county  he  has  gained 
most  of  his  reputation.  His  first  match 
with  Dr.  Grace’s  team  was  at  the  Oval  on 
Easter  Monday,  1S86,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  Nottingham  match  in  July  that  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself.  His  average  for  the 
year  was  42.  In  1887  his  average  was  20  ; 
This  year  he  has  played  for  Gentlemen 
against  Players',  and  his  best  performance 
was  for  his  county  against  the  Austra¬ 
lians. 

If  Mr.  Radclitfe  is  one  of  the  youngest  of 
famous  cricketers,  Richard  Gorton  Barlow 
is  one  of  the  oldest.  He  was  born  at  Bolton 
in  1850,  and  played  his  first  county  match  in 
1871.  He  has  been  to  Australia  three  times, 
and  for  years  has  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  patient  and  lasting  wielder  of  the 
bat  that  ever  exasperated  a  bowler.  And 
as  a  bowler  he  is  still  one  of  the  best,  so 
that  he  can  fully  appreciate  the  merits  of  a 
batsman  such  as  he  is.  He  bowls  left- 
handed  and  bats  right-handed,  which  is  some¬ 
what  unusual.  Barlow’s  best  batting  year 
of  late  was  1885,  -when  he  averaged  29  ;  in 

1882  he  averaged  27  on  a  total  of  over  a 
thousand  runs.  Some  very  fine  things  in 
bowling  have  been  clone  by  Barlow.  In 
1879  his  average  was  10  ;  so  it  was  in  1880; 
in  1881  it  was  11  ;  in  1882  it  was  12  ;  in 

1883  it  was  15  ;  so  it  was  in  1884  ;  in  1885 
it  was  17  ;  in  1886  it  was  14  ;  in  1887  it  was 
18  ;  this  year  it  was  13. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  one  of  the  steadiest 
and  most  painstaking  of  amateur  bats,  who 
this  year  is  by  a  long  way  first  of  the  Men 
of  Kent,  reached  the  county  by  way  of 
Harrow  and  Oxford.  In  1880  he  played  in 
the  University  match  and  in  fourteen 
county  matches,  and  averaged  14.  Next 
year  he  scored  107  in  the  University  con¬ 
test,  this  being  the  only  instance  of  a  bats¬ 
man  in  the  University  series  carrying  his 
bat  through  the  innings.  This  year  he  did 
good  service  for  his  county,  his  average 
rose  to  28.  In  1882  it  was  24,  in  1883  it 
sank  to  13,  but  in  1884  it  doubled  that ;  in 
1885  it  had  gone  up  to  42,  in  1886  it  was 
25,  in  1887  it  was  29. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Smith,  the  Sussex  captain,  first 
played  for  that  county  in  1882.  It  was  under 
his  captaincy  that  the  Australians  were  this 
year  beaten  by  the  mixed  team  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  He  was  at  Charterhouse  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  made  his  name  as  a  fast  round- 
arm  bowler  and  good  field,  and  he  is  well 
known  as  a  football-player. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Dixon,  the  successful  amateur 
of  the  Nottinghamshire  eleven,  first  played 
for  the  county  in  1883,  but  with  very 
moderate  results.  In  18S7  he  rejoined, 
and  scored  well,  his  average  being  27. 
This  year  his  county  average  is  19,  but 
all  the  Nottinghamshire  averages  are  low, 
even  Gunn's,  the  highest,  being  but  21. 
Mr.  J.  Eccles  was  another  new-comer  in 
1887,  and  a  most  powerful  addition  to  the 
Lancashire  men.  In  twenty-two  innings  he 
scored  677  runs,  and  came  second  on  the 
county  bat,  only  Robinson  being  above  him. 
This  year  he  has  succeeded  in  heading  the 
Lancashire  averages  with  27,  Briggs  coming- 
next  with  26,  and  Robinson  sinking  to  8. 

Mr.  S.  M.  J.  Woods,  who  during  the  last 
season  has  given  a  helping  hand  to  the  weak 
Australian  team,  was  in  the  Brighton  Col¬ 
lege  eleven  of  1885,  his  record  for  that  year 
being  a  wonderful  bowling  average  of  S  over 
59  wickets,  and  a  batting  average  of  37. 
Next  year  his  bowling  bad  improved,  and 
the  average  came  out  at  7  over  78  wickets, 
while  his  batting  had  fallen  off  a  little, 
though  it  still  showed  the  remarkably  high 
figure  of  34.  This  year  he  appeared  in  the 
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Cambridge  eleven,  and  proved  himself  the 
best  bowler  in  the  match,  taking  his  six 
wickets  for  4S  runs. 

William  Gunn,  the  mainstay  of  Notting¬ 
ham  batting  in  Shrewsbury’s  absence,  is 
now  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  and  first 
played  for  his  county  in  1880,  when  his 
average  over  twenty-two  innings  was  just 
1.  There  was  room  for  improvement  on 
this,  and  the  improvement  has  taken  place 
until  he  is  one  of  the  best  bats  in  the 
country.  Last  year  his  first-class  average 
was  26,  his  county  average  being  31 ;  this 
year  he  heads  the  Nottinghamshire  averages 
with  21. 

Attewell,  the  best  of  our  round-arm  slow 
bowlers,  was  born  at  Keyworth  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  and  joined  the  Notting¬ 
hamshire  county  team  in  1881.  In  that 
year  his  bowling  average  was  12;  in  the 
next  it  was  10  ;  in  the  next  it  was  9.  The 
next  year,  1884,  was  a  batsman’s  year,  and 
the  bowling  averages  went  up  :  Attewell’s 
was  12  ;  in  1885  it  was  14  ;  1886  it  was  13  ; 
in  1887  it  was  13. 

A.  D.  Pougher,  the  Leicestershire  profes¬ 
sional,  was  born  in  1865,  and  has  already 
won  a  great  reputation.  John  Painter,  the 
Gloucestershire  professional,  is  seven  years 
older,  and  has  gained  distinction  chiefly  as 
a  batsman  for  bis  county.  In  1887  his 
county  average  was  21  ;  this  year  it  is  22. 
Frank  Hearne,  who  this  year  holds  the 
same  position  in  the  Kent  averages  as 
does  Painter  in  those  of  Gloucestershire 
and  Pougher  in  those  of  Leicestershire, 
comes  of  a  cricketing  family,  his  father 
and  brothers  being  all  well-known  profes¬ 
sionals.  His  first  match  was  for  Kent 
Colts  against  Surrey  Colts,  in  May,  1879, 
in  which  he  played  so  well  as  to  be  hence¬ 
forth  included  in  the  county  eleven. 


DOINGS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


NOVEMBER. 

oats.— We  hope  quite  to  earn  the  goodwill  of  a 
large  number  of  our  boys,  and  even  young  lady 
readers,  by  giving  this  month  a  few  brief  hints  about 
goats.  They  are  written  in  reply  to  many  queries 
on  the  subject.  By-and-bye  we  will  have  a  word  to 
say  to  our  Vivarium  readers,  the  keepers  of  those 
fearful-looking  pets  that  sometimes  make  the  be¬ 
holder  shudder— terrible-like  frogs,  tritons,  newts, 
water-turtles,  green  lizards,  snakes,  and  salaman¬ 
ders.  Well,  the  goat  is  one  of  the  most  useful  little 
domestic  or  home-farm  pets  we  can  possess.  It  is  a 
cheap  animal  to  begin  with,  and  fairly  prolific. 
Nanny  gives  us  milk,  and  she  gives  us  kids,  and 
when  dead  we  have  her  head  to  stuff  aud  her  skin  to 
tan.  Billy,  if  his  nature  can  be  subdued  by  firm  or 
gentle  treatment,  makes  a  capital  children’s  car¬ 
riage-horse,  albeit  he  at  times  evinces  a  proclivity  to 
run  into  a  ditch,  or  engage  in  a  stand-up  fight 
with  itinerant  collies,  quite  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  wee  Willie  Smith  and  his  baby  brother  are 
seated  in  the  laudau  behind  him.  Before  you  buy 
your  goat,  however,  you  must  prepare  her  a  house 
and  home,  and  have  a  store  of  food  ready  for  her  to 
commence  the  principal  business  of  life,  which,  with 
a  goat,  is  eating — apparently. 

If  you  have  to  build,  that  will  make  the  job  more 
expensive.  But  miud  that,  healthy  and  hardy  as 
goats  are,  they  will  not  thrive  if  kept  in  a  draughty, 
rickety,  leaky  shanty.  Any  kind  of  lean-to  will  do 
if  it  be  dry  and  big  enough — say  six  feet  square.  Put 
in  your  uprights  first,  make  your  door,  then  cover 
the.  whole  with  weather-hoarding,  which  is  very 
cheap.  If  possible,  thatch  the  roof  with  straw,  ferns, 
furze,  or  the  peelings  of  osiers  from  the  rod- yards. 
Let  the  floor  be  brick  or  cement — the  latter  is  best — 
and  it  should  slope  downwards  to  a  drain  or  gutter. 

Find  out  for  yourself  some  handy  and  safe  plan  of 
ventilation  by  door  and  roof  or  gables,  but  ventilation 
is  essential  to  life  and  health,  and  don’t  you  forget  it. 
The  goat  must  not  stand  in  a  “  blow  ”  or  draught,  or 
yon  will  get  its  skin  sooner  than  you  expected.  About 
five  to  six  feet  should  be  the  height  of  the  house  in 
front,  and  over  seven  feet  where  it  joins  the  wall. 
Mind,  though,  we  would  rather  have  the  goat-house 
half  as  big  again,  because  then  you  could  keep  its 
food  in  one  corner  or  in  a  little  loft  above.  The 
bed  is  usually  of  straw  or  hay,  and  sawdust  comes  in 
handy  to  place  beneath  this. 

You  will  want  to  keep  the  animal  very  clean,  else 
the  milk  will  suffer.  All  boy-farmers  should  know 
that  milk,  if  exposed  to  had  air  of  any  kind,  poisons 
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itself,  and  too  often  poisons  those  who  drink  it.  It 
does  not  kill  directly,  but  induces  unpleasant  ail¬ 
ments.  Do  not  bed  deeply,  else  the  goat  will  be 
uncomfortable  about  the  feet. 

There  should  be  a  feeding-trough  fixed  in  front, 
and  this  also  must  he  kept  clean.  This  box  should 
be  of  convenient  height,  so  that  your  pet  may  eat  in 
comfort.  Copy  the  hay-rack  horses  have  in  their 
stables,  and  make  a  little  one  similar. 

Now,  vve  shall  resume  the  goat-subject  in  January’s 
Doings  (d.  y),  so  do  not  buy  till  you  read.  Mean¬ 
while,  if  you  mean  to  “go  in  for  a  goat,"  as  a  boy 
said  in  his  letter,  go  in  for  building  the  house  first. 

The  Poultry  Run. — We  do  not  wish  to  forebode 
a  cold  and  stormy  winter,  but,  from  tire  specimen  of 
weather  we  had  in  July  last,  sleet  and  snow,  with  ice 
on  the  ponds,  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  anything. 
And  we  trust  our  boys,  especially  those  who  reside 
in  the  country,  are  so  prepared.  Their  fowl-houses 
are  no  doubt  watertight,  and,  though  well- venti¬ 
lated,  draught-proof ;  their  perches  are  kept  clean, 
and  not  damp  and  slimy  with  filth,  being  also  so 
arranged  that  the  droppings  therefrom  will  fall  clear 
of  the  nest.  Perforated  zinc  in.the  ventilating-holes 
admits  the  air,  but  prevents  a  draught.  We  saw 
last  year  a  hen-house  which  permitted  the  snow  to 
sift  in  in  several,  directions.  The  owner  said  he 
never  could  get  his  fowls  to  lay  in  winter.  No  won¬ 
der  !  That  young  man  did  not  deserve  a  new-laid 
egg  for  breakfast.  In  bitter  cold  weather  a  few 
handfuls  of  hemp  is  a  great  treat  for  fowls,  and  at 
such  times  he  careful  they  never  go  to  roost  without 
something  to  bulge  their  crops  out.  Barley  or  oats 
are  best.  Have  a  bin  of  your  own  for  your  grains. 
You  can  buy  or  beg  when  they  are  cheapest,  and  yon 
will  be  independent  of  stormy  weather.  Be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  mice  and  rats  as  well.  Must  we  tell 
you  of  some  stimulant  to  make  your  fowls  lay  in 
winter?  Well,  first  and  foremost,  they  must  he 
young  birds,  spririg-hatched  pullets,  and  of  a  good 
laying  breed  and  strain  —  Hamburgs,  Andalusians, 
etc.  Then  you  must  feed  regularly,  giving  warm 
food,  draggled  perhaps  with  ale  in  the  morning,  and 
a  little  cayenne,  or  a  few  chillies  may  he  mashed  up 
in  it.  Give  a  fair  allowance  of  grains  also,  and  let 
the  birds  on  every  day  to  the  grass  run  ;  or,  failing 
this,  get  green  food  for  them.  Mind  this— the  best 
grains  are  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

The  Pigeon  Loft.  —  You  will  begin  to  think 
ahead  now  in  earnest.  We  hope  you  have  been 
reading  up  some  book  about  your  pets.  You  may 
not  be  able  to  buy,  but  if  you  are  a  good  and  earnest 
lad  a  pigeon-fancying  neighbour  would  lend  you  one, 
and  you  couid  read  and  take  notes.  If  you  are  going 
to  change  your  stock,  and  go  in  for  some  other  sort, 
you  may  as  well  do  so  now  as  later  on.  Only  get 
young  birds— strong,  bold,  healthy  birds — and  feed 
them  well  when  you  get  them.  The  aviary  or  flight 
should  be  as  large  and  roomy  as  possible.  Feed  well 
now,  but  do  not  fatten.  Be  regular,  and  see  that  in 
frosty  weather  the  water  does  not  get  frozen. 

The  Aviary.— The  same  rule  as  to  selection  of 
stock  for  future  breeding  holds  good  for  the  canary 
which  we  lay  down  in  the  Pigeon  Loft.  Get  your 
birds  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  at  all  events. 
Having  done  so,  setting  aside  or  purchasing  only 
young,  strong,  healthy  birds,  nest  them  in  their 
cages  in  separate  rooms,  your  main  object  will  be  to 
have  them  healthy.  They  should  have  good,  plain, 
clean  food,  therefore  simply  canary  and  rape-seed, 
.with  a  morsel  of  greenstufE  or  a  slice  of  ripe  apple. 
The  room  they  live  in  should  be  well-ventilated,  and 
when  there  is  any  sunshine  they  should  have  a  sun¬ 
shine  bath.  Beware  of  cold  and  damp  and  a  filthy 
cage,  aud  let  the  water  be  fresh,  aud  fresh  every 
morning.  If  they  have  been  healthy  birds  to  begin 
with,  and  you  treat  them  thus,  success  for  the 
coming  season  will  be  assured. 

The  Babbitry.— There  is  hut  little  doing  now  in 
this  department,  only  beware  of  neglecting  your 
stock.  A  bran-mash  will  do  good  on  cold  or  damp 
days,  as  will  a  run  in  the  sunshine  when  there  is 
any. 

The  Kennel. — Beware  of  damp  and  cold;  and  if 
your-  pet  or  pets  are  kept  in  an  outside  kennel,  bed 
and  feed  extra  well,  and  turn  the  door  of  the  dog¬ 
house  away  from  the  wind.  If  it  comes  on  to  snow, 
take  them  under  shelter. 

The  Bee  World. — All  is  quiet.  Read  up  your 
bee  book. 

The  Kitchen  Garden.— Earth-up  celery  in  open 
weather.  Kill  weeds,  and  tidy  up  everywhere.  Dig 
up  ground  roughly  to  expose  weed-seeds  and  roots 
to  the  frost.  Take  up  the  last  of  your  roots— ex¬ 
cepting  parsnips.  If  the  weather  is  open,  you  may 
now  make  a  first  sowing  of  peas  and  broad  beans. 
New  gardens  may  now  be  laid  out,  and  bushes  and 
young  trees  planted. 

Flower  and  Window  Gardens.  —  Just  continue 
to  prepare  for  the  coming  season,  doing  all  the  work 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  in  open  weather.  The  gar¬ 
dener,  more  perhaps  than  any  one  else,  should  stick 
to  the  motto,  “  Never  leave  till  to-morrow  what  can 
be  done  to-day.’’  We  fear,  though,  that  the  motto 
with,  say,  three  or  four  of  our  boys,  is  :  “Never  do 
to-day  what  can  just  as  easily  be  done  the  week 
after  next.”  This  is  a  terribly  bad  motto  to  sleep 
upon. 
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THE  “BOYS  OWN”  GORDON 
MEMORIAL. 


( Contributions  received  up  to  September  15 th,  18S8.) 
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Brought  forward  . . 
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19 

9 

July  9.  —Collected  by  A.  Skeats  . . 

0 

12 

0 

July  11. — Collected  by  E.  R.  Clark 

0 

7 

94 

July  12.— Collected  by  J.  L.  Leresche  .. 

0 

5 

3 

July  23. — Collected  by  P.  Bragendale 

0 

0 

6 

August  2. — Collected  by  Geo.  J.  Jack,  5s.; 

Collected  by  M.  Lyon  Campbell,  £1 ; 

S.  M.  Pope,  6d.;  Dorking,  Is.;  Collected 

by  G.  W.  M.  Reay,  7s.  lid . 

1 

14 

5 

August  3. — Xu  Memoriam,  5s.  ;  Collected 

by  Chris.  Moore,  Is.  . 

0 

6 

0 

August  31.— Collected  by  Percy  C.  L.  Lucas 

0 

G 

0 

September  15. — “Cynarrhodium,”  Is.  (id.  ; 

“  Brightonian,”  2s.  6d . 

0 

4 

0 

Carried  forward 


..  £576  15  81- 


%*  Special  Notice.— As  the  practical  interest  of 
our  readers  in  this  Fund  appears  to  have  very  consi¬ 
derably  lessened,  it  hardly  seems  wise  to  continue  it 
beyond  the  close  of  the  present  year.  We  had  quite 
hoped  at  one  time  that  an  amount  at  least  equal  to 
that  contributed  for  the  lifeboat  and  Hospital-Cot 
Fund  (£1,600)  would  be  speedily  raised,  and  then  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  build  a  “Boy’s  Own” 
Memorial  Home  of  Best  for  Poor  Boys,  appoint  some 
well-known  public  men  as  trustees,  form  a  represen¬ 
tative  committee,  and  raise  year  by  year,  through 
our  columns  and  otherwise,  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
Home  efficiently.  The  total  amount,  however,  as 
yet  sent  in,  coupled  with  the  time  taken  to  raise 
even  this,  seems  to  suggest  the  desirability  of  our 
now  adopting  some  intermediate  course.  We  pur¬ 
pose,  therefore,  closing  the  Fund  on  December  31st 
next  (by  which  date  all  collecting-cards,  etc.,  must 
be  sent  in),  and  then  applying  the  money  as  a  “Boy's 
Own  Gordon  Memorial”  in  connection  with  some 
existing  institution  of  standing  and  repute  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  boys.  Full  details  will  be  given 
later  ;  now  we  simply  throw  out  the  suggestion,  and 
ask  all  readers  who  may  yet  desire  to  have  a  share 
in  the  matter  to  remember  that  their  opportunity 
for  doing  so  closes  with  the  current  year. 


THE  BOY’S  OWN  BOOKSHELF. 

( Edited  by  G.  A.  Hutchison,  Editor  of  the  “  Soy’s 
Own  Paper,"  etc.) 

The  following  new  volumes  are  now  ready,  and 
may  be  obtained  at  56,  Paternoster  Row,  or  through 
any  bookseller : — 

vi.— Througli  Fire  and  Water.  A  Story  of 
Adventure  and  Peril.  By  Rev.  T.  S.  MIL¬ 
LINGTON.  3s.  6d. 

vii.— Harold,  the  Boy  Earl.  A  Story  of  Older 
England.  By  J.  F.  Hodgetts.  3s.  6d. 

viii.— Indoor  Games  and  Recreations.  An 

Encyclopsedia  of  Indoor  Amusements  and 
Occupations  for  Boys.  8s. 

[This  is  a  handbook  that  every  boy’s 
library  ought  to  possess.  It  embraces 
illustrated  articles  on  nearly  every  possible 
indoor  subject  of  interest  to  “Our  Boys.”] 


The  following  are  the  other  volumes  of  this  valu¬ 
able  Boy’s  Own  Bookshelf  series  : — 

i.— The  Adventures  of  a  Three  Guinea 
Watch.  By  Talbot  Baines  Reed.  With 


Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.,  cloth 
boards. 

II. --Football.  A  Popular  Handbook  of  the 
Game.  By  Dr.  Irvine,  C.  W.  Alcock,  and 
other  recognised  authorities.  With  Plans 
of  Grounds,  and  other  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  Is.  6d.,  cloth  boards. 

III. — Cricket.  A  Popular  Handbook  of  the  Game. 
By  Dr.  W.  G.  GRACE,  Rev.  J.  Pycroft,  Lord 
Charles  Russell,  F.  Gale,  and  others. 
With  Portraits,  clans  of  Grounds,  and 
numerous  other  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
2s.  cloth  boards. 

iv. — A  Great  Mistake.  A  Tale  of  Adventure. 
By  T.  S.  Millington,  author  of  “  Straight 
to  the  Mark,”  etc.  With  many  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.,  cloth  boards. 


: ... ,  w..  ...o  ,  areu,  umwuree 

Library,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane 
mid  ask  the  librarian.  It  is  open  from  10  a.m  to 
-fyo  p.m. 

A  Long-suffering  Sister.— A  circle  is  not  a  poiy- 
"gun.  When  a  thing  is  whirled  round  at  the  end  of 
a  string  the.  restraining  force  is  constant ;  it  is 
when  the  string  breaks  that  it  Hies  off  at  a  tangent 
Your  brother  would  build  a  circle  up  out  of  a  series 
of  tangents. 

The  Empty  Editor.— Why  not  try  a  graph  ?  Hekto-, 
Compo-,  Copyo-,  or  Anyo-!  We  have  given  many 
recipes,  all  good,  and  all  proved  before  we  recom¬ 
mended  them. 

Nauta. —  There  are  many  gunners  and  boatswains  in 
the  Navy  now  that  have  not  been  in  action.  Pro¬ 
motion  is  by  examination.  The  boatswains  of  the 
present  day  are  quite  a  different  cfass  front  what 
they  were  in  Nelson’s  time. 

Philip  McGregor. — The  oldest  existing  title  in  the 
British  peerage  is  that  of  Earl  Arundel,  and  its 
date  is  1155  ;  it  is  a  “  merged  ”  title,  of  course.  The 
oldest  Irish  title  is  Baron  Kingsale,  of  date  1181. 
The  oldest  Scotch  title  is  Earl  Sutherland,  of  date 
1228  ;  it  is  also  a  merged  title.  Baron  Kingsale  is 
the  oldest  nnmerged  title  ;  next  to  it  comes  Baron 
Le  Despencer.  Baron  de  Ros,  and  Baron  Hastings 
all  of  date  1264— all  English.  The  oldest  unmerged 
Scotch  title  is  that  of  Earl  Crawford,  of  date  1393  ; 
next  to  it  cornes  Earl  Mar,  of  1404. 

j/i  Collector  (Stony  Creek,  Canada).— 1  and  9,  Hun- 
1  garian  ;  2,  Bavarian  ;  3,  Russian  ;  4  and  10,  Aus¬ 
trian  ;  5,  Belgian  ;  6,  Swiss ;  7,  German  ;  8,  Swedish. 

Ben  Chalmers.— The  Wfrspite  is  no?4 “a  training- 
ship  of  the  Royal  Navy,"  but  you  can  learn  all 
particulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Marine  Society,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.c. 

C.  M.— We  have  had  a  series  of  articles  on  Shells, 
but  Jeffrey’s  “Conchology”  is  one  of  the  best 
books.  It  is  published  by  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster 
Row.  Woodward’s  “Manual  of  the  Mollnsca,” 
published  by  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co.,  is  a  stan¬ 
dard  work,  but  the  illustrations  are  in  woodcut. 


a’.— The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's.  A 

School  Story.  By  T.  B.  Reed.  Crown  Svo, 
5s.,  cloth  boards. 


Romsey. — His  first  story  in  our  pages  was 
Woollcombe.” 


‘Basil 


F.  H.  W. — l.  Taking  all  the  languages,  the  absence 
of  the  sound  is  the  exception.  2.  The  so-called 
modern  pronunciation  of  Latin  was  probably- 
adopted  as  a  protest  against  the  Italian  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  monks.  In 
Catholic  schools  in  this  country  the  pronunciation 
has  always  been  on  the  Italian  system,  and  Scotch¬ 
men  have  always  pronounced  Latin  in  that 
manner.  3.  Phonography  is  based  on  the  very 
vulgarest  pronunciation  of  English— the  phonetic 
principle,  dear  to  uncultivated  ears,  in  which  so 
many  words  are  said  to  sound  alike.  4.  It  has- 
been  done.  5.  We  do  not  know  Volapuk,  but  the 
basis  is  English,  “  with  terminations  new  and 
strange  from  many  foreign  tongues.”  6.  Probably 
sun  worship.  Such  things  cannot  be  dated.  You 
must  count  in  ten  thousands. 


E.  C.  Moore — William  Wordsworth  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  cuckoo,  and  its  opening  stanza  is — 

“  O  blithe  new-comer  !  I  have  heard, 

I  hear  thee,  and  rejoice. 

O  cuckoo  !  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 

Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ?  ” 


Sir  Digby  Oakshott. — If  you  want  to  be  tall  you 
must  have  good  nourishment  and  good  exercise. 
To  suppose  that  by  eating  little  you  will  grow 
large  is  to  betray  symptoms  of  insanity.  The  best 
thing  is  to  go  through  a  course  of  gymnastics  and 
military  drill. 


Draughts.— The  answer'  referred  to  a  local  practice, 
and  not  to  a  general  rule.  See  our  articles  on 
Draughts.  When  your  man  reaches  the  last  square 
and  becomes  a  king,  that  ends  your  move.  You 
cannot  begin  the  return  journey  until  the  next 
move. 

Neptune. — “How  to  Send  a  Boy  to  Sea”  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs,  F.  Warue  and  Co.,  Chandos. 
House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  and  its  price  is  one 
shilling. 


gPECIAL  |\JOTICE  ! 

“  B.O.f 


of  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper,  to  consist  of  sixty  four  pages  devoted  to  Seasonable  Matter,  illustrated  by  the  best  Artists. 

This  Christmas  Number  will  be  issued  with  the  December  Part  of  the  “Boy’s  Oumf  and  will  cost  Gd. 

As  the  Edition  may  be  speedily  exhausted,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  reprint,  readers  who  tvould  ensure  obtaining 

copies  are  strongly  advised  to  give  their  orders  to  the  Booksellers  AT  ONCE.  It  may  be  remembered  that  many  who  failed  to  do 

this  in  regard  to  our  previous  Christmas  Numbers  found  themselves  unable  to  obtain  them;  and  the  same  thing  is  of  course  not  at 

all  unlikely  to  occur  in  regard,  to  THIS  Year’s  Number,  which  will  not  be,  included  in  the  bound  volume. 


QHRISTMAS  j\j  UMBER  OF  THE 


Friends  should  make  a  note  of  the  fact  that  this  year,  as  hitherto,  we  intend  to  issue  a 

SPECIAL  EXTRA  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 


NORMAN’S 


ELECTRO- lynx  mo 
CURATIVE  DLL  lu 


J.W.  ELLIOT,  Dentist, 

43  A  45  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 


New  mode  celluloid,  gold  and  rubber  base,  sep¬ 
arate  or  oombined ;  natural  teeth  regulated,  re¬ 
gardless  of  malformation  of  the  mouth. 

LADIES’  BOOTS 


We  show  a  great  variety 
of  Boots  suitable  for 


fall  wear 

in  Waukenfast,  Common- 
sense  and  other  shapes,  in 
which  are 
combined 
style,  comfort 
and  dur’bility 
Our  own  make 
and  imported. 


79  KING  ST.  EAST,  TORONTO 


Walkerton,  Ont. 

Mr.  Norman, 

Dear  Sir, — You  will  find  $10.00,  balance 
of  payment  for  my  wife’s  Belt  &c.  She 
likes  it  very  well  and  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  it  now.  There  has  not  been  a  very 
rapid  change  in  her  health,  still  she  has 
improved  since  she  began  to  wear  it,  she 
has  not  had  cold  feet  since  using  the  soles, 
wishing  you  success,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly,  T.  Kennedy. 


Yorkville,  Ont. 

A.  Norman,  Esq,, 

Dear  Sir, — I  got  one  of  your  Belts  about 
three  or  four  months  ago  for  Indigestion 
from  which  I  had  been  suffering  for  many 
years  and  it  completely  cured  me,  and  at 
the  same  time  took  away  my  rheumatism 
which  I  had  had  in  my  hands  for  ten  years, 
also  it  cured  my  lame  back  and  piles.  I 
am  very  thankful  I  found  such  a  cure. 

Yours  truly,  Wm.  Macey. 


BICYCLE  S 

VA^VVVWVVVXVVWVI 


Second-hand  Bicycles. 

SEND  FOB  LIST. 

New  Catalogue  ready  early  in 
April. 

A.T.  LANE,  MONTREAL 


Perth  Road,  P.O.  Ont. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  wearing  Nor¬ 
man’s  Electric  Insoles  for  six  months  and 
I  am  greatly  benefited  by  them.  I  would 
recommend  them  to  any  person  suffering 
from  rheumatism. 

Mrs.  John  Guthrie. 


Orangeville,  Ont. 

Mr.  A.  Norman, 

Dear  Sir, — The  Belts  are  doing  me  good 
as  my  nerves  are  stronger  and  I  sleep  bet¬ 
ter,  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  use  inter¬ 
nal  remedies  to  move  my  bowels,  I  think 
the  Belts  will  completely  cure  me. 

Yours  truly,  C.  Fisher. 


ELECTRO  -  CURATIVE  BELT 
INSTITUTION 

4  Queen  Street  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 

ESTABLISHED  1874 

N.B.— Baths  of  all  kinds. 


CURES 

HEADACHE 


Dudley  &  Burns 

-  -  -  PRINTERS 

11  0»lboru«  St.,  Toronto. 


Bracebridge,  Ont. 

For  over  five  years  I  suffered  more  or 
less  the  tortures  of  terrible  headaches. 
All  other  means  of  relief  failed  until  I 
tried  Burdock  Blood  Bitters,  which  cured 
me.  Mrs.  U.  Aston. 


BUTTERICKS  PATTERNS.  A  full 
stock  always  on  hand. — J.  R.  Wilson 
&  Co.,  276  Yonge  St. 

1 


By  Regulating  the 
Bowels,  Arousing  the 
Torpid  Liver,  Regu¬ 
lating  Imperfect  Di¬ 
gestions,  Improving 
he  Circulation,  and  making  Pure  Blood, 
all  forms  of  Headache  vanish  under  Its  use, 


STOVES  &  RANGES 


ing,  one  thing  is  very  necessary  for  home  comfort 
— a  good  kitchen  stove.  Why  not  get  one  that  will 
fill  the  following  requirements,  viz  : — 

One  that  will  keep  fire  over  night  during  the  cold 
season. 

One  that  will  heat  water  for  bath  etc.  successfully. 
One  that  will  be  economical  and  likewise  a  hand¬ 
some  piece  of  furniture  for  a  kitchen. 

THE  MOSES  COMBINATION 

fills  the  bill,  as  anyone  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  one  will  be  ever-ready  to  inform 
you.  See  them  and  be  convinced  at  the  sole  agency 
for  this  country. 

A  full  line  of  Feeders  both  new  and  second-hand 
and  a  complete  stock  of  House  Furnishings. 

FRANK  MOSES, 

Telephone  1117.  301  Yonge  Street. 


THE 

EMPRESS 

Is  the  Machine  to  Buy. 

LIGHT  RUNNING, 
NOISELESS  —  DURABLE 
CONVENIENT. 


Woodwork  Elegant  in  Design,  Beautiful 
in  Finish. 

Artistic  Bronze  Stand. 

ASK  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 

Whether  the 

Lightest  Running  and  Quietest  Sewing 
Machine  is  not  the  one  you  should 
use  above  all  others. 

Emppegg  $etoing  Machine  CSo’ij 

Head  Office,  49  King  St.  W.,  Toronto. 


Accident  insurance  Company 

OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Head  Office  -  -  -  Montrsal. 

SIR  A.  T.  GALT,  -  -  -  President 

EDWARD  RAWLINGS,  -  -  Man.  Director 

Grants  Insurance  or  Indemnity  payable  in  the 
event  of  Accidental  Death  or  Injury. 

Has  paid  8,000  olaims  and  never  contested  any  at 
law. 

Does  the  largest  business  in  the  Dominion. 


MEDLAND  &  JONES, 

Gen.  Agents,  Toronto  Ihatriet. 
N.  E.  Oor.  Victoria  and  Adelaide  Sts. 


EART  DISEAS 

The  symptoms  of  which  are  Faint 
Spells,  Purple  Lips,  Numbness,  Palp 
tation,  Skip  Beats,  Hot  Flashes,  Ruse 
of  Blood  to  Head,  Dull  Pains  in  the 
Heart,  with  beats  strong,  rapid  and  ir¬ 
regular,  can  be  cured.  Wo  -Lure  No 
Pay.  Send  6c.  for  full  particulars.  M.  V.  LUBON, 
47  Wellington  St,  East,  Toronto,  Canada. 


OP 


The  Temperance 


-AJSTID 


General  Life  Assurance 

oozMzzFLA.iisrx' 

Is  something  UNIQUE  in  the  History  of  Life  Insurance. 


It  has  a  GUARANTEED  CASH  VALUE  when  the  Third 
Annual  Premium  is  paid,  and  is  thus  a 
Marketable  Security. 


THE  SEMI-ENDOWMENT  PLAN 

Should  become  very  Popular  for  its  Double 
Security  at  a  Low  Rate. 

THE  TOTAL  ABSTAINERS’ 

GRADED  PLAN, 

Combining  ABSOLUTE  SECURITY  with  REMARKABLY 
LOW  PREMIUMS,  on  the  Natural  Premium 
System,  is  largely  commending  itself 
to  the  attention  of  the 

TEMPERANCE  FRATERNITY. 


Hon.  Geo.  W.  ROSS,  H.  O’HARA, 

President.  Managing- Director. 


IEEis-A-zd  Office 


Toronto. 


A  SOUND  MIND  in  a  SOUND  BODY 


o  o  o  o 

o  o  o  o 

jBl 

is  what  Constitutes  Perfect  Manhood 

In  these  days  of  drive  and  hurry,  people  live  at  high  pressure 
and  forget  or  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  laws  of  health,  upon 
which  success  largely  depends.  EVERYBODY  SHOULD  SEE 
TO  IT  that  they  are  not  only  holding  their  own  against  the  wear 
and  tear  of  life,  but  are  GAINING  GROUND. 


ohnston’sFluid  Beef; 

— is  the:  most 

PERFECT  FORM  QF  CONCENTRATED! 


and  TAKEN  REGULARLY  will  not  only  keep  up  the  strength, 
but  by  abundantly  supplying  the  nourishment  needed  by  BRAIN, 
BONE  and  MUSCLE,  will  build  up  a  STRONG  and  ROBUST 
CONSTITUTION. 


CONFEDERATION 

LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Home  Company. 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  having 
taken  place,  we  are  now  enabled  to  announce  what  we  have  been 
able  to  do  for  our  patrons  in  the  sixteen  years  of  the  Company's 
existence. 

Paid  to  the  heirs  of  Policy-holders  (Death  claims). . .  .$  676,317  96 
Paid  to  the  holders  of  Matured  Endowment  Policies  31,926  59 

Paid  Policy-holders  on  Surrender  of  Policies .  110,964  66 

Paid  Policy-holders  for  Cash  Profits .  440,635  60 

Paid  Holders  of  Annuity  BoudB  .  (16,967  84 

Loaned  Policy-holders  on  security  of  their  Policies. . . .  87,969  39 

$1,364,681  92 

Add  Reserve  (Government  Standard) .  1,983,920  00 

Total  actually  paid  Policy-holders,  or  being  held  for  their 

security  as  provided  by  Government  enactment . $2,348,601  92 

Remember— All  Assets  in  Canada  subject  to  Canadian  Law. 


The  following  is  a  brief  extract  from  the  Company’s  Statement 
for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1888  : 

Receipts . $812,939  31  I  Disbursements . $586,247  77 

BALANCE  SHEET. 

Assets . $2,262,366  90  |  Liabilities .  $2,132,962  86 

Surplus . . $  129,413  04 

Add  Capital  Stock .  $1,000,000  00 

SURPLUS  Security  for  Policy-holders.  $1,129,413  04 

POLICIES  Indisputable  after  3  years.  .  u  utonnuAi 
ruLicico  Non.forlejtabie  after 2  years.  K  MACDONALD 

Managing  IHrector. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

F.  QUA  &  CO.,  49  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 


WE  ARE  NOW  IN  RECEIPT  OF  A  FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Ladies  and  Gentlemens  Furs 


CONSISTING  OF  LADIES’  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  CAPS,  BOAS,  MUFFS,  CAPES, 

ETC.  GENTLEMEN’S  FINE  OTTER,  BEAVER,  PERSIAN 
LAMB,  AND  NEUTRA  COLLARS,  CUFFS, 

GAUNTLETS  AND  CAPS. 

DON’T  FAIL  TO  CALL  BEFORE  PURCHASING. 

TONKIN  BROS.,  110  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 


HOUSEKEEPERS, 

*■  f  If  yon  want  the  best  valne  for  yonr  money,  \ 

B.|U  n (-1..  I  If  yon  want  an  article  that  will  never  disappoint  you,  I  p,,  Anlu 

DUy  Ulliy  j  if  yon  want  thoroughly  good  and  healthy  Baking  Powder,  into  |  Dll) f  Uflfjf 
which  no  injurious  ingredient  is  ever  permitted  to  enter,  J 


COOK’S  FRIEND 


Remember,  “Cook’s  Friend” 


IS  THE  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Iveky  Package  has 

Trade  Mark  mi  n. 


^TRADEMARK, 

RETAILED  IB  IT  Jl.  X>  Xj  FIRST-OLA88  QROCE 
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-  Hold  the  Worlc 

vj  Pianos  and  i 
“  Organs.  = 

’one. 

’ouch. 

•weetness. 

)urability. 

Workmanship. 

I’s  Gold  Medals  | 

Large  Stock.  Low 

SOLE  J 
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T)  Y  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
J.  J  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  •  Cocoa,  Mr. 

Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast-tables  with  a  delicately-flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  Jt  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually 


built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are 
floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  ,  We!  may  escape  -  many  '  a  i.fitai  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 


